Are the Middle Classes Doomed? 
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Clie” Stockings and Socks 
1. NS For Ladies, Children and Men. 
In case of difficulty, write 


r W. Tyler, Sons & Co., King St., Leicester. 
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One Dye for all Fabrics 
So Easy to Use 


Window Curtains 
Frocks, Pinatores 
Table Covers, Blouses, 
Cushion Covers, 
Valances, Overalls, 
Duchesse Sets, 
Feathers. Ribbons, 


Loose Covers, etc., etc, 
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PUT THE CLOCK 
EARNINGS FORWARD! 


Make your life all “Summer Time.” 


Fill in the 
COUPON 
below for 


FREE 2 










The comparative progress of two 

~y men—one alert and the other leth- 
— argic—can be aptly likened 
to the hands of a clock. 


Just as the BIG HAND 
moves twelve times as 
quickly as the LITTLE 
HAND, so a 


METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE 


trained man “ gets on,” 
from small earnings to a 
large income, far more 
quickly than the “‘little 
man” with less enterprise 
and inferior training. 


Are you a BIG HAND or a LITTLE HAND? 


In every sphere of business ac: mpetent knowledge of Accountancy or Secretaryship is a certain 


lever to rapid promotion, and the finest obtainable equipment of that kind is offered YOU by the 
ME TROPOL ITAN COLLEGE—the ‘Varsity of Secretarial and Accountan¢y Training. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING. 72"5%.47 2ome 


IN SPARE TIME, 
Following is a list of the subjects which can be taken, under the most highly qualified 
staff in the Kingdom, comprising many Final Honoursmen, etc. 





WORTH 
PER ANNUM? 


SECRETARIAL COURSE ACCOUNTANCY COURSE 
Kindly f {me, FREE OF CHARGI . ahetrabsstriets . 
OR “OBLIGATION, ¢  Stuce Me 
‘ , t ¢ \ { 1} 
( i ; 7 ai A 
. 4 
N 
\ Pa 
: METROPOLITAN COLLEGE oe ee eae fa cen de ta Jasin 
DEPT. 49, ST. ALBANS. t ‘Practising Ac Se 


ie ones GUIDE, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 


DEPT. 49. ST. ALBANS. 
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YOU GAN PLAY TH 
ys —-PIANO TO-DAY 


aes Ss a 
Music System 


[’ makes no difference whether 
I you have had previous lessons 
or not, Whether you are 80 years 
of age or only 8, we guarantee 
that you can play the piano to- 
day by this wonderful and simple 
system. There are no_ sharps, 
flats, or theoretical difficulties to 
worry you, and no tireso me or 


wearisome exercises OF s le to be 
learnt. You play c weetithe with 
both hands at once. No difficulty 





or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


‘You cannot fail.’ All you have to do is to sit down to _ piano wi r mu 
and play it at once—Hymns, Dance Music, Songs, Classics, anythit 


OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE 
PLAYING PERFECTLY. If they can do it so can om 


If you are one of the thousands who have tried and failed. have ven up learni 
the old methods owing to the dithe ar tay or if you are afraid to begin because of thi 
drudgery, let u ell ven-all don ut this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect tem, whicl 
is a real educator. The word yas Ahh ”" means “to lead out” or “to draw ou 
It does not mean “to cram in.” Our system draws ont the musical powel of our 
students from the very first lesson. ‘lake advantage of = offer we make on the coupon 
below, and by return of post you will receive eight ti _ which we guarantee you can 
play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity er our system and t wcecuracy 
of our statements. This small outlay will open up the delights of the t realm 


music to you and give you many years of purest pleasure. 


No one need ever say again, “I wish | could play”; 
everyone can do it, to-day. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton’s National Music System, Memorial Hall, 
tap tangy Street, oye aie E.c. 


Being a er of Tie Oviver, and de n t I m, 1 send here 

ONS SHILI ING ‘AND XPENCE, in return for w ‘ i me your “Special No. 1,” | 
2s. 6d., containing cix ne NI rue how I iy them at t first ' ; 
j klet and particulars of v | i 
NOT j N N N 
( 6 ii ”) 
\Mi 
\DDKI 
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FLUXITE 


TO ENSURE A PERFECT PIECE’ 
: FO, 


or BR! — ? 2 AN, 
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=1 DO IT YOURSELF f— 


when any of your metal-ware 
needs repair, You don't need 
to throw such things away 
because of the trouble and 
expense of having them re- 
paired, There’s no difficulty 
in making damaged metal 
goods perfect again, UM you 
use FLUXITE. 

1 gardening 
utensilsand fittings, workshop 
t ; and implements, any 
thing made of metal can be 
repaired on the spot easily 
ind quickly with FLUXITE. Pex 
Mechanics will have 


SIMPLIFIES |— 
SOLDERING | | 


Of all) Ironmongers, in Tins, —- = 
I {4 and 2/8. - 


iH usehold an 











tin to-day. 

















FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington Street, Bermondsey, Eng. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 







WHAT DOES 1000 
YOUR BRAIN , 750 


EARN - 7. 
jor mn”? v 4 


400 
AYEAR 





—— 


— 
H‘vE you ever properly realised 
the fact that in your brain you 
possess the finest money - making 
machine in the world ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
ethiciency of which it is capable. 

by training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 500,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 100,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
I'raining is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
levelops your mind as physical training develops 
It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


your muscies, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Me ory. 


all ut the successful Pelnjan System, 
1 how to increase the mowey-making 
ur mind, Send a post card (or call) to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


Oi! 1S BRANCHES—Melbourne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 
Lemple Buriding, 
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| WAS BALD 


I was born in 18§2, and just as my photograph 
shows, I now have a full growth of hair. Yet, thirty 
vears ago, I found scurf upon my scalp, and my hair 
began to fall away, until after a while I was classed 
as a © bald head.” 

Call it vanity if you will, it was displeasing to 
me to remain bald. Furthermore, I believe it is our 
birthright to have plenty of hair upon our heads, 


Seeking a Hair Growth. 

It i¢ scarcely necessary for me to state that in the 
hope of growing new hair I had experimented with 
one thing and another—the usual array of lotions, 
pomad:s, shampoos, etc.—without getting any 
benefit, At that age I looked older than | do 
now. Later, when I became a trader in the Indian 
Territory of U.S,A., some of the Cherokees jocosely 
called me “the white brother without a scalp-lock.” 


American Indians Never Bald. 
I never saw a bald Cherokee Indian. Both braves and squaws almost invariably 
use tobacco, eat irregularly, frequently wear tight bands round their heads, and do 
; other things which are commonly ascribed as causes 




















ot baldness. Yet they all possess beautiful hair. 
What, then, is their secret? Being on the spot 

most of the time at Tahlequah—and upon very 
friendly terms, it was easy for me to gain information 
from the usually taciturn Cherokees I learned 
exactly how American Indians grow long, luxuriant 


hair, avoiding baldness and climinating  scurf ot 
dandrutf. 


My Hair Grew Again. 


Then I applied the secrets to myself, and my hait 
began to grow. There was no messing or trouble 
about it. The new hairs emanated from my se lp as 
profusely as grass grows on a properly ke pt lawn I 


have had a plenitude of hair ever since. 
Numerous friends of mine in Ph ladelphia and 











elsewhere asked me what had performed such a 


miracle, and I gave them the Indian elixir. Their hair soon grew over bald spots. 
Scurf disappeared wherever it existed—and it never returned. Th ‘ 5 
were amazed and delighted is stating the fact mildly. The , seme ee 





hair that grows is strong and silk-like. It has beautilul 
lustre, and imparts the appearance of health and vigour. 


Do You Wish Hair Growth ? 


Having established London He idquartes . | now vive noti 


that you may obtain Kotalko it Lin od chemist’ or di 
tore. After buying it. apply reecularly, and wateh the re t 
You are like ly to be astonished ind delehted, partl larly i I 
have tried various liquids, lotions, ete., without benefit. Or, 
you would like a testing box by post, send ixpence (P.O. o 
tamps of any country) and you will receive the b 


descriptive pamphlet, etc., po t fr e. 
Address: JOHN HART BRITTAIN, Ltd., 
2 Percy Street (209 J), London, W.1. 
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"Why not Write for the Press ? 


The scope for free-lance writers has never 


been so great, nor the 
rate of payment so high. The 


| London Correspondence College 

| provides Courses of Instruction (by post) in Journalism, and in 

| Short Story Writing, which have been prepared by the foremost 

| authors of the day, and are conducted by MAX PEMBERTON, 

Lhe Contributors include : 

| Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (‘‘Q”’), M.A., Litt.D. Prof. of English Literature, Camb. 
| Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., Litt.D.  Zui/or of the “ British Weekly. 

| Dion Clayton Calthrop  Z%e dyiléiant imaginative writer. | 
| Mrs. W. K. Clifford = 7%¢ eminent novelist and playwright. 
| Hamilton Fyfe The distinguished Foreign and Special corr 
| Charles Garvice One of the most widely read nev 

i Barry Pain = Zhe famous humorous writer. 

| W. Pett Ridge Lhe inimitable master of humorous characteri 


pondent of the “ Daily Mail,” 


ts of the day. 


w/20N. 
| And other eminent writers, including the Editor-in-Chief of Messrs. Cassell & Co., the 
Chief Sub-Editor of the “‘Daily Express,’" and the Dramatic Critic of he " Observer.’ . 
The ¢ t 1 everyt the | ner ight to k v Ry tructive criticism wn work, each 
tudent’s a ty is dev | and ficulties over ne The ama vt n e a professional, 
s taught how to make S writing pay. 
Write fay for Prospectus and full particulars free and 7 free, from the SECRETARY 


aa) The London Corresponde ence College na 


t4 Albion House, New Oxtord Street, London, W.C.1 























The Hall-Mark of Merit. 


Lengthen the life of your Dress by wearing 


" HERCULES” 
OVERALLS. | 


Their cost is trivial when compared with the pro- Y 
tection they afford your dress. They are made of 


j ; A Joshua Hoyle & Sons’ ‘*He i er arenes 
Che Sign of Reliability | Joten Mores reules,” the tested 


SORE 


h which not only defies wear, but is 


ibsolutely colour-fast. ‘* Hercules ”’ 
cine : | Overalls are stylish, comfortable and 
Guarantee of extremely serviceable: the colours ¥ 
over 2000 BRITISH CHEMISTS tr | stand any amount of w 


ading as the will any ¢ unt ashing. 

Css Sa Limiteo | | OUR GUARANTEE. 
] ! very er ereulee * gar 
@P\ phe hers Sige net 

EE, nd Ch y the 
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satisftactOry In wash,’ 


a J ewsburye Browris 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


You can't faint 
a im Reepit pure. Lhe In Tubes 1/3 
alural Ovcauty of healthy } 
berth is worth a ty ¢ Pots 1/6& 2/6 


Y Vriental Toothpa 


‘ garments y lnmiayv | 
= Siceouinn” * by the yard ( 
there are many beautilul design x 


1 colourings. y, 






i a foe mee bet 


If your Draper does not 


: | ‘= 
Hercules" ‘ 1 or ¢ t fy: if! 


the lily 


‘ 
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ea vrite to 
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JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., Yj; 
Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 
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c& 
See that the Horse Shoe 
Jvade Mark $s stamped 


on the Sole. lt is @ 
guarantee of Long Wear 
and G id Sivle. 











NORVIC SHOE CO. 


Are you wearing 


MASCOT 


Fhe Popular Shoe 


You cannot do better than begin with the reliable Autumn 
shoe illustrated. It is made of light-weight box calf, and owing 
to the scarcity of glace kid it is in great demand. 
It costs shillings less than any shoe of equally 
fine quality and character, 
and has been specially in- 
troduced into Mascot to 
show that a durable shoe 
can be made as light and 
dainty as the most exacting 
lady could desire, It will 
give satisfaction by its 
ec ynomy. : 




















Style MII2 
2416 


¢ to-day for the name of the nearest 


(Howlett & White, Ltd.), 














NORWICH. 























“fit: 


~ UMBRELLAS. 








THIS 
UMBRELLA 
rraphe d berore Rape 
after repa e of 
Pa emthe Stan 


ah rk ps. 
A complete wreck In the , 
un Geer “bation efter being 
repaired and re red vy 
the fam tanworth “De 
flance’’ Silk Union, 
Send us your 
old Umbrella 





to day, together with P.O. f 
and it will reach y 
return of post, looking as tr 
on the day y first 4 
hased it stage IF 

Orders |/- extra, 

A post card will bring’y 

I trat 1 Cata eo 

wort ane Umber 
and ‘pa °o 


vatter fc e 
ul ivrella from i. U5 war 


STANWORTH & co 


Northern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 















bs VERY BEST THING | 


i know of for 


HEADACHE, CATARRH, 
e 4 HEAD COLD, HAY-FEVER 


Dizziness and Faintness 
o* & is my old Friend 
4 | \h DR. MAGKENZIE'S 


‘¢  §$MELLING BOTTLE 


> from 





NACKENZIES LABORATORY, CastiE STREET, ” READING. 
oe -ABORATORINS LTD. e 











FRIPP'S 
OLIVE OIL SHAMPOO 


= The olive oil in Fripp's 

Z $; Shampoo enriches and 
x, nourishes the hair, 
keeping it perfectly 
clean and healthy. 
“| Sold by Chemists in 

| double size packets, 
| 3d. each: 1 doz. sent post free for 3/- P.O. 





















KRIPP’S, BROAD PLAIN, BRISTOL 
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‘ARE YOU QUALIFIED ¢ ELECTRICITY 
FOR THE yop vou SEEK P| CURES 











T° DAY, it now admitted by the highest medical authorities that 
electric il treatment is far and away the most successful method 
of combating and conquering all functional disorders, and the reason 
for tl isis given ina most interesting statement emanating from the old- 
established and world-famous Pulvermacher Electrological Institute. 

“W hen the great discoverer of inexpensive and accessible methods of 
utilising electricity in the treatment, relief, and cure of serious fune- 
tionai diserders began to achieve such remarkable cures, even when all 
ther methods had failed, he had to suffer the usual penalty,” said the 
Pat asl Vinge of the Institute, when interviewed. ‘* He was a man 

vfore his time; a man, too, outside the well picketed portals of the 
Medteal Profession, so his discoveries, like those of Pasteur and others, 
were hailed with ink redulity ands neered at as mere quackery, 


UNIQUE RECORD OF SUCCESS. 

day electrical treatment is one of the most valuable therapeutic 

ents in every large hospital and 

iecdical institution. What is more, 

1 Pulvermacher Electrological 

f l'reatment has to-day won the high 

oa est encomiums from distinguis shed 

4 entists, savants, and medical men 

Z inevery part of the world, and has 

~ x wniform record of success in & 

© vreat number and variety of dis- 

orders and diseases unique in the 
_~— annals of healing.” 


a INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 
rhe records of the Pulvermachet 

themselves most certainly make the 

\ claims advanced for it seem quite 





IF NOT—WHY NOT? 


HERE is no need to remain UNCERTIFI- 
CATED any longer. We will teach any —_ 

me of the technical trades in list below ao 
efficiently, making you thoroughly equipped for 


a high position. | \ \ \ ; 4 
CHOOSE A CAREER. SS 
A COMPLETE COLLEGE TRAINING. ; 


Students may, if they prefer, pay by Instal- =“ 
ments, All text books provided FREE. mt 


LOoK through this list and let us know which 
trade interests you. 
























Aviation. Structures inConcrete aaneeiuen. 
Shipbuilding. and Steel. They are one 
Electricity. Draughtsmanship. corteeot Linke 

ing. Civil Engineering. TE ot 
Engineering. Boiler Inspecting. pA hoes db 
Mathematics. Marine Engineering. dence, prov 


ing its per- 
sistent = and 
consistent 
success yeal 
after _ year. 
The Pulver- 


Structural Engineering. Motor Engineering. 
Surveying and Level- Wireless Telegraphy. 


ling. Internal Combustion 
Architectural Drawing. Engines. 






















Building Construction. Also Professional 5ew YS eee Te 
Clerk of Works Duties. Careers for Ladies N econ > Scarica FY witure makes 
a \ —- « 7 no claim t 
IF you are Pre} aring for any exam. ask our — Sas cure the in 
advice, We specialise in all exams, connected italian anniek ta a Pal her 2 pon i 
with technic: uw ul ects. All particulars FREI method enables y 80 tear out the oe of dit beatih i at ea 
OF CHARGE, Parents should seck our advice Jrom ife’s his lous, where 
for their sons, there Is deep-seated or long-standing organic or structUl AL aiseast 
a are interested in any trade as shown in the NATURE’S CURE FOR FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS. 

ust above, we 1 ene ou our 
We have he! b+ t send y our FREE BOOKLET. rhe nervous system modifies and regulates all the bodily functions, 
1d leiped thousands to pros} ty i the nervous system, which is the dynamo of the human machi 
js itself little more than a great electrical battery, Most functional 
REACH THE TOP OF | ovine 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
YOUR PROFESSION NEURASTHENIA, DEBILITY, 
= INSOMNIA, LIVER TORPOR, 
ARE YOU R KIDNEY TROUBLES, LOSS OF VIGOUR, 
aa alias coined psoengeae 2 Your word RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
} ' ago you Carry ¢ yur word to BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, 
an employer is not proof that &c &c., 
you are eftici but a College eir origin and may be traced ultimately to deticiency of nervous 
Qualifying Diploma or Certiti- suse the Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment 


cate, signed by the Professional lebi tt is system this nervous electrical 

st is ro new vy fro thout t ith @ power to restore functional activity 
iff, is a proof of ethciency— ¥ ve \ | disorder, The treatment 

and a valuable asset in seeking sundartulls anle, and pleasant to carry out, sind gent te 

. : ! id ) of cure until 

ti remunerative Tf t n. { nu nerve n alal cf \ give up hope “J 1 

: or she has re 1d ® Most. interest tle booklet issuc he | yy the Insti 
escriptive of the treatment 

















Write to-day, mentioning which — 
byect you ave interested in, and CALL OR WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
nd 2 penny ny ah cover posta 
sete “ Yon ean obtain a copy Be motagemnny informative little work free 
Please state your n application I yi nee you, powers soa. ieal you may ne 





THE BENNETT COLLEGE atthe tet that, the Palettes arian a hoes ditreo 











and pail ful haman ! It. describes the lig cht, yt ible, but 
(Dept. 147), Sheffield. werf pplianees that you can wear without the least fear of 
ection, and Which will care you as they have cured thousands upot 

ESTAR, 1900, \ ‘l of others, Write fora copy to-day. 





= ; ° : = Post to the Superintendent, Pulvermacher <tr on Institute, 
Ltd. 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
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Food Value 


Tood to- day is. SO 
expensive that you 
should buy the food 
which affords greatest 
nourishment and 
health-building 
energy. A staple food 
such as bread merits 
careful consideration 
in this respect. 


HoVIS 


bread contains more 
nourishment (valuable 
natural protein) than 
any other bread -and it 
is the most divestible. 


YOUR BAKER BAKI 4 








Sports Coats, Golf Jerseys, Jumpers 

and all kinds of Outdoor Garments 
soiled by use or faded by exposure {| 
can be beautifully cleaned or dyed. = 
Badly faded garments can be dyed . 
to shades darker than the original. 
Send to any Pullar Branch or 
Agency. Return postage paid on 

orders sent direct to 


PULLARS, PERTH é. 


Cleaners and Dyers 














5 " See ie 
— 
Let your next AR 
be a DA 
a PENCIL. 
ne SS British in 
xo S Name, Make and Worth. 
<S OF ALL STATIONERS, GEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON. | 











TOBACCO HABIT 





Conquered in 3 Days. 
; onre genuine guar: anteed Remedy 
l 


I Sex Overcome 
that peculiar nervousness and craving 
for cigarettes, cigars, pipes, chewing 
tobacco, or snuff. it is unsafe and tor- 
turing to at tt 


I ry 
I 





power t t. J tho 
eliminate the nicotine poison ! 


! berate 4 i e c a eS t nal You 
‘ t 1 « 4 f th und times bette 
wn i M 
P 
wonde rful three days’ method. le  oieinee 
Book on Tobi accO YOUR 
and Snuff Habit. te entin LIFE 


\ 


EDW J. WOODS Ltd . 10 Norfolk St. (485 T.A-P.). Londow W C.2 





~~ 
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EALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy Corsets, and the ‘* Natural Ease 

Corset is the most uaa of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE The Natural 
_ Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


HEALTH 
» \ 8/11 pai 


(Rap 






°. 


Le 








Postage abroad extra. 





Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 





Bu Stocked in 
aps all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag. hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

it has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes, 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may be set 
out in a few lines—it is founded on Science, 
improved by Experience and beautified by 
Art; its perfection is the result of the co 
Operation of the Artist and the Expert. 





These Corsets are specially recommended for a who 


enjoy cycling, tennis, dan ing, golf, etc., there is 
nothing to hi urtor break. Singers, Actr ses, an d Invalid 
will find wonderful assi tance, as they enable them 43 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, espe ially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘ 






i Na atur ral E as 
Corsets. They yield freely to e1 very movement of the 
body, and wi AR giving beauty of heure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 





HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C.1. 








DO YOU KNOW 


OF THE IMMENSE VALUE OF 


ELECTRICITY 


AS A 


CURATIVE AGENT? 





t22- 


POISONOUS DRUCCINC IS SUPERSEDED 


that is the old-fashioned way of trying to regain 

your health. Electricity, Nature's own remedy, is 

t right way, the modern and up-to-date way. 

Thousands of patients, many of whom had given 
‘ 


up hope of ever regait their health, are daly 
pouring out their thanks for the new hie, health and 
trength infused into their weakened bodies Ly the 


“AIAX" Battery 
You must learn all about this 
wonderful remedy that succeeds 
where the old-fashioned methods 
have failed. Electricity repairs the 
broken-down human machinery 
by pouring a stream of new life 
into the enfecbled organs. 
Debilitated stomachs are made to digest and 
bowels to act 3ladder trouble is banished, and 
iwgish livers become a thing of the past; the whole 
nervou ystem dominated by this irresistible 
wer that imbues it with perfect health. It gives 
you back the — oe have Lowy Write 
it once for our bo will give you un 
deniable and scie1 > p nae ts at many lilne ¥ 
and aches, cannot resist 


ma benpapetceners 


reme remedy, 


"WE Rehagapel You oo 





asking for our illustvated 80-pasi A that plies ns 
fo you Electricity, appropriately applted, cures 
Weakness, Rheumatism, "Lum wo, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Stomach, Liver, and Bladder Trouble, etc. 
lt s vou nothing, so wi to-day and find 
vega s charm The book is immedia 
fost rs the) / inform 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
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~ 
r Digestive Failure 








SOWING WILD OATS. | 


Tose who sow wild oats may well reap a terrible 





the marriage is childless, or that if children are 


rop—a crop of corruption, a crop of insanity, | 

possibly a crop of « leath. Just one little lapse from | 

hastity, the thing that men so foolishly laugh at, | . The Cause : 

nay mean the contracting of one of those terrible | HE body depends for nourishment 
ead Syphilis or Gonorrheea | upon the regular working of special 
liseases, I ; . A internal processes. When these 
Foolish women who thi " k that a man is no worse — functions fail digestive troubles 

ollow. 
for having sown wild oats before Marriage, may The Remedy 
find that he is the worse in this respect: that either | is light nourishing food; nothing is 
| 


more suitable than the ‘Allenburys’ 





born, they are apt to become disabled in eyesight DIET. It is concentrated nutriment— 
and hearing and to prove mentally defective. Is pure, rich milk and whole wheat in a 
it worth the risk? Is it worth smashing up life, | pleasant and easily digestible form. 
home and happiness for a casual hour which brings | , ? 
nothing but Dead Sea fruit? Is it nota thousand | Made i a ee. ‘di 
ed goed age Bak a saa "e Made instantly ready for use by adding 
times better to st . AS Ps eth against temptati oh Boiling Water Onlu 
to guard the jewel of chastity (for it is a jew l) 

rather than to contract some ugly, venomous thing A DOCTOR writes: 
which will poison the very fount of life? "Dear Sirs—I used your DIET with 

/ complete success in a case of most in- 
Those who have been sowing their wild oats, tractable vomiting, it being the first and 


: P " only substance the patient retained, ! ut 
those who have already exposed themselves to the after its use for a few days she was able 


tisk of infection, should not wait for symptoms to | oe dietary —s & steady 
. , . Tise t he Was eating Well again. 
appear, but should immediately visit their doctor nO TSO Wen ee SNg ag 





| 
for early treatment, in order that the development | 
of the disease may be arrested. | 
: ; : 9 
Those who are in any doubt or difficulty should as 


write for in cage alion and free literature to | 
“C.V.D., 81, Avenue Chambers, Vernon Place, | 
eg chr mR wy London, W.C.1, marking the | 





For Adults 








’ ‘ae eg ts ted Bae -$ | 
envelope ** Medica! he National Council pro- 
4 7 d onal cil 7 = a ee 
des neither prescrip tions nor drugs. | DT Obtainable of all Chemists 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. y 
This ann ON noement ts Pd if ca i P4 }; ce N. alr ») 
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muncil for Combating Veuereal Diseases, @ re- 










sponsible body recognised by the Government. 
President: Rt. dion. Lord Sydenham. Vice- 
Presidents: The ishop of Oxford, The Lord 







JOHN BOND'S. 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


Hias made its mark on the 
linen of the Royal Households fT 


for two generations. el nao Vf 


For use with or without heat- \o 
ing (whichever kind is pre- ‘} , 
ferred e_! 


Of al! Stationers, Chemists and HIS bo 
Stores, 6d. & 1 MARK 
, 6d. l~« AY 

wae | 


Downham, Sir Thomas “Barlow, Bart, C200 
M.D., Sir Francis Champneys, Bart., M.D., Mrs. 
§ harlie b, M.D., C.B.E. Chairman of Prota- 
ganda: Sir Malcolm Morris, K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S 
General Secretar) r+: Mrs. A. C. Gotto, O.B.E. 


MATERNITY 


(Finlay’s Patents, adj ble any size 
























SEIRTS from 21'- to 5 gens ; GOWNS from 
63-to ia gus; consEts, = “* _ 6, 31.6. 
Catalogues and t atte fy 
FREE Wonderful Baby eoet . 
FINLAY’S, 90 HOULDSWORTH ST. 
N (Top Oldham Street), en een aoe, = 
(LONDON: 47 Duke Street (faci e's).° | 

















R, HOUSE TO LET—RENT FREE 


40 ann Mt e germs in the air. Although you cannot see 
to disee nak Their infection of your “nostrils gives he 
strils vi wi ou wi 
is a true description of your nest’ xhel" a pyentorns of reg eto 7 ae ty little 
your tenanis you soon have news , eeping and have a family d tt nid 
to sneezing, irritation, discharge * gta rile — mo OM Phage a cannes of 
eject the first intruders before they » nos’ way Fever and avoid the lurk gers 
«Nostroline” Nasal Specific inside uet2 ai umption and Spotted Fever. At schon 
yourself of Nasal Catarrh, Head Col¢ rymortds ore? disease away. 1/3 and 3/-, most Chemists. 
pa ety othe apo notably Prspe0 fie ¥© 
catarrhal symptom use this famot 

in case of delay send P.0. 1/5, er 3/3, to 


HAROLD & MATTHEWS & C0., 496 CLIFTON, BRISTOL. see ~wa0n of 
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Don’t Wear 


a Truss. 








Brashe Ta Co., Ltd," 
(15538) 80 Chancery Lane. London, W.C.2 “29 


_™ 
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CHIVERS 


B Cleans Carpets Like New. 








CARPET SOAP | 


One Tablet will clean a large Carpet. 

Sample 2d. Stamps. 
F. CHIVERS & Co, Ltd. 
9 Albany Works, Bath. 




















=HAVE YOU A DOG?.. 


The means of the , Guin” ave 
row RS you can always kee 
condition, healthy, ihenet y tull of lite 
Diseases and other complair ints, ‘ 
most objectionable trouble t 
Use these P vders with 
confidence ; they are pees! from tt 
of the pat = own anc “> succes ’ Breeder 
in the W A/e a ty | st. free iz 
2 8, from oe H. PROSSER 0., Ltd., Veterinary 
Chemists, Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or thr 


any Chemist, Corn Dealer, or Stores, 





free fre ' 
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The A Asthma Sufferers’ Createst Fr Friend. 


INKSMAN’ S 
Z7isthina Reliever 


Speeay aad Pleasant in its effec 1 be relied on 
1/3 per vin, from all Chemists ‘postage, 3a. extra. 
Free Trial kaye from | NKSMAN, Ch st ariuke 


If your Chemist is without it, a him to ‘et en Rishenen’ % 
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INVALUABLE FOR SUNBURN 
\ ly 
| STK NS Y , 
. : ‘ r send 
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oN Do not forget te i 


Skredonisy 

















The Name 


‘THILLIPS 


on Rubber Heels 


and Tips is a 
Guarantee of 


QUALITY 


PHILLIPS’ PATENTS L’®.,142 OLD ST LONDON EC. 











Get 
Invited 









wOEN 
Company.” You ore * -4 

re invited to jolly ne aie ' mimes 
ocial gatherings |\© 

because ot your set : 

ability to vccom adhad 

pany, or to g 

election You can q v n to pla 
without fatigue, without trouble yt W 
Higgins system of postal tuitior Result 
wift—the drudgery of learni: place to 
pleasant, rapid accomplishment und 
become proficient in halt the required by 
other methods Be ready to accept t e 
vitations this winter. Send for Booklet Now 
entitled ‘* Training versus Teaching, lt is free 


|) R. WRIGHT-HICCINS, F.R.C.0., L.Mus., T.C.L., 
32 Oak House, Parkhurst Rd., London, N.7. 
S 6 8.8 8@ @ se eee @ 8 ees 





THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
ate “North Eastern” Hospital 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 


134 Beds always full, 50,000 Out-Patients annually 
110,000 Attendances. £20,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured i under £1,000. No funds in hand, 


y ad 


Ir e 
PLEASE HEL ae 

















DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER'S 


\Sulphur HAIR 
| JRESTORER 


ality of leepening 
ner 
































‘ v4, 4 
‘ sery ay 
s enabled 
o retain theit 
i] 
2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
Lock yer's gives health to the Hair a r rea t natural 
colour + ae nan the seule, and makes @ most perfect 
Hair Dressir 
I work "famed Hair Restorer ja pr red by the great 
Hair Specia oe Pua & Co, I Bedford Labor- 
atories, Loi on, 8.8.1, and can | obta from them 
by post or trom any chemists aud stores throughout the world 
4 famous lotion qui 
pr chp oe The slightest ra ! 
Pimples, distguring blotches, ol t " appea 
applying S PrHOLINB,W renderst sk 4 it ,ciear, 
sup) omfortable For 42 years it remedy fot 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Sourft Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 
Bul plc e is prepared by the great S$ Spe ta, J. Peepee 
&Co.,Lt 12 Bedford Laboratories, | SI und is sold 
th bottle Lida It an be t f em 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throug he world 
Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch 
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WITH A 


RECORDER 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


Gold and Palladium 





Point, 
Gold Spring Needle 
, Can be carried in 
| any position, 
QR WITH A 














| JEWEL * & 


SAFETY FOUNTAIN PEN y 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 


S) 








The Jewel No. 100 is fitted with 
wm best quality lict. gold iridium- 
tipped nib and reliable under- 


> i feed. Any handwriting suited 
> 








JEWEL 7 so? Ltd. 76, poe Pee. 
(o London.E.C.! 








| | 





D. “Keenennt™ 


Cooker Cleaning Jelly 


mer f fia FOR REMOVING nee FROM GAS OVENS, ETC. /> + 


oT they do HOt 4 ck wi 





or or Gas (% any Jor t. 


per tin 


wTER USING 
Kleenofc 


33 St. Mave at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 











| per tin serone ine Ask your Tronmon 
The Manager, The Kleenoff Co., 
—= SD OS O_O O_O O_O O_e h 
(} : 
) and other ‘Things i 


4 
Besides curtains to be creamed the | 
\) housewife who would keep things b 

‘ 
t 
t 
‘ 





() dainty finds countless white washing 
| | things to tinge cream, 

Frocks and blouses, covers and hang- 
ings keep fresh much longer cream 
—try it with 


DOLLY CREAM | 


You can obtain any shade 
from palest ivory to rich 
cream by whisking much or 
iY little in the rinsing water. 





Dolly Cream dissolves 
quickly in very hot water: 
fy Use with or without starch. 


i. & 





\ 
l \I 
\, Sole Makers: bY \ \ 
Wm. Edge & Sons, 1 4 \ 
Ltd., Bolton. . 
si , 
i (Pp eS . i) 


5) SAVING MONEY 


is a real necessity to-day, and 
it is very important to get 
your cloths first hand, The 


(| MAZONEX” 
| SERGES ‘oss! 


WooL) 
In Black and Navy 
are the best that money can 
buy. All orders carriage paid 
to any address in U.K. 











— a Write to-day for patterns (gratis and 
TRADE MAKK t st free) t le man ufactus ¢ 
| WEST RIDING WEAVING CO., 11 AIRE STREET, LEEDS. 
A — wri : Pay Sage peg 


¥, mueVEr se ul, 


Phillips’ 
‘Military’ 


SOLES AND HEELS 


make one pair of boots 


last the time of three. 


OF ALL BOOTMAKERS. 

\I ~ General Wea 
, \ t ity Wea $ 
Ladies (General Wear 


xiii 






Fortify 
your 
Boots! | 





a” ’ 











DRINK HABIT 


CONQUERED. 


Mo more mi:ery. Get rid of the 
drink habit in three days 
After being a heavy drinker for years 
I was saved and providentin|iy 
came into § possession f the true 
method for overcoming inebriety, 
The drinker who wants to stop for 
ever, getting rid of the awful desire 

for alvohol, ean easily do so, fee ngr 
time and enjoying life better than ever 
b-fores. Marvellous Success. 
Safe, reliable, medically endorsed 
Drinkers Secretly Saved. 
If @ person is addicted so stronely that he has lost desire 
to be rescued he can be treated secretly will become dis 
gusted with odour an | taste of liquor. Legions of Testimoni- 
als verifying gennineness of my Method Joyous news (or 


t 
drinkers and for ep , maynenery = ete, conta ned in my 
NOV-LARTOUTFIT §) | Sic tse 
iY . Ww 
| EDW. fe "woobs. ‘Lt. 10 Nortols. Bu 185 BO.) \‘Londoa, W,0.2 
meiiaga sou veyomnsonennz (| | WEAK NERVES 
something of your very own, something 


| 
you have conceived and carried out e ub snd be a ee Ses Seed 
~ } TI ° ° irense interestin § ws how e 
quite by yourself. This is easily within | rR : 


y 
ression, all ©, stomach, or heart weakness, 
your power if you have a Nov-lart rritabilty, brain fax. _Self-consciousness, etc., 


YZ 


b 
SS 


NOV- LART 
Pictures 


ZTE 




















. . . itively ‘e 
outht. Even if you know nothing : { + BE EFFICIENT! Stop failing, and become 
about drawing or painting youcan pro- | | ee ee spent weght by tame, DOIT NOW, 
duce delightful little pictures, from post Dept. Q., 74 Clarendon Road, 
card size up to I2in. by gin. Try it. ; THOMAS INCH, PUTNEY, LONDON, 8.W.15. 








Complete Outfits, 2/-, 4/-, 8/-, post paid 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladies— Medium for Cents. 


ewe es on Ar 


HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 
27, Bathampton, BATH. 


London Showrooms: 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, 





grr NEWALL "& BON (Dept. LY), Stornoway, Scotland. 


ide desired an Litt r Gent.'s 




















EACHS URTAINS 
1 we Se ATCHO 


UILTS. 
RTA NS LINENS. HOSIERY. ee 


3... ~4— C]he HAIR GROWER 


} 
Vr. Ge R. Sima’ discovery 1.3, 2.9, 4/6 



















~ For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate ke 5 


KeleyeCotcbmet S 
- Plate Powder 


_ Sold everywhere 6 V- 2% & 46 


HEIGHT INCREASED 


in GO Days. 


8 gp Iataceclnc ee oa 
ar ! 24 Q 
cela Se Dd 8 stamps fo ee i taining 
ns to— 


DUTTON’ S BUSINESS COLLECE (Desk 42), SKECNESS. 


¥ DRANCH: ga & 93 Great Kussell Strect, W.C1,) 





Positive cure by" ‘aljoy: 











COMPLETE | NO APPLIANCES. Fret enenectien ci 
5/- COURSE, NO 0 DIETING ” fe 
. lartoiess, Asiti- septic. 
The Melvin Strong System NEVER FAILS. EE ee 
I Partie 1 | and Stores thew 3 ove 
ete u | 
ELV TRONC, Ltd. (Dept. C), 24 Southwark L 1 | 








TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITERS. 


THE TYPEWRITER SPECIALISTS. 

ALL MAKES ON HIRE, HIRE PURCHASE, BOUGHT, 
SOLD, REPAIRED, AND EXCHANGED. 
FYPEWRITER and OFFICE gray he WHOLESALE PRICES 

Write Dept. 
rAYLORS, Lté.. 74 Chancery Lane, ‘Sutton, London, W.C.2. 


lboru 4si1—Four lines. 
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Drink Delicious 





SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 





WRIGHT'S 
Coal Tar Soap 


For nearly GO Years has 
had the recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 











a. 
Whit 





ab ie 
1/3, 3, 


ODDS ONo 


GOT, SCIATICA, LUMBASS, ho. AF 


% Biny fa 
ree, 1/6, 3/6, \ ‘36, 
THE “ODDS ON” sPEoirice Co., LTD. 
(Dept. Q), 36 & 37 Cock Lane, London, E.C. 


RHEUMATISME 


ILS 
"k Barrows, Ti OR 
























asi re Co 


; The Fairy Bower for Baby 
in cient. Cos 7 Fe i 
ty i if and easi ad 
t i a ie 


es The Tr reas 0g » Got Co., Ltd., 
; tM 
vot “'30/- | Curls? 494 victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 


ris ‘DAINTY MEST 
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per —s a - ~ Ae 7s | 
It's bedtime, children, so off with 


your Pesco combies, and into your 
Pesco nighties, and thank Pesco for 
so much comfort and warmth, and 
health protection. 

It's lucky for you, my dears, that Pesco is 
made for night as well as day wear. It's 
such a luxury. What a trial it would be 
to miss it for a single hour. 

THE FINEST UNDERWEAR FOR 
ALL, the pure wool“ Pesco.” Ask your 
draper or hosier to show you samples. 
Pesco is made for Men, Women 
and Children, in Underwear, 
Sports Coats, Hose and Halt 
Hose, and is on sale everywhere 


In case of difficulty write the 
makers for names of nearest agents 









Dept. 6, 
Hawick, 


Peter Scott & Co., Ltd., 


Scotland. 





Beacon Oijilskins 


IN MINIATURE. 


| f Bb 

ke port 
faith illy reproc r ( 
(Boy r Girls’) fr 1 
Cut, iaterial a t 

1 as for Ad 

ita too :— 


Boys’ ‘Beresford’ Coats, Ciris’ 
t 276 


‘Resay* 
Coates, 166 (22 +4 oo" 
and termediate 


to 2, 17/6. ute e U.K a 1 
ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 
BARBOUR'S, Ltd., 58 Beacon 
Buildings, 8S. Shicids, Engiand. 














RONUK | 


SANITARY | 
POLISH. : 


NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR 
HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
SMELL ann ANTISEPTIC VALUE 
For FLOORS, FURNITURE: 
LINOLEUM, &c. 
Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Ironmongers. 
A little RONUK goes 
it long way, and will 
polish and re-polish | 
simply using a brush 
or a cloth or, better 








still, a Ronuk Home 
Polisher. | 
Wvite for le iflet t 
RO N UK, L T D.. 
Portslade, Brighton, 
Sussex. 








CHEAP EGGS 











EGALL 


New-Laid Farm Eggs 
Dried | 
EACH EGG IN A SEPARATE PACKET 


—_—— 
2 


i 
UNRIVALLED FOR 
MAKING DELICIOUS 
Cakes, Custards, 
Omelettes, 
Pancakes, 


Puddings, &c. 


EGALL 
IS REAL EGG 


Egg Products Limited, Birmingham. 
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j Your Friend in a 100 Troubles. 
“ - ‘is 
Trade Vaseline Mark 
PETROLEUM JELLY. 
THE EVERY-DAY NEED. 
, For internal and external uses; in the Nursery it 1s 
' invaluable, and a necessary toilet adjunct on every 





} dressing-table, 





THERE IS A VARIETY OF PREPARATIONS— “A 

} | some for the Complexion, Chapped Hands, etc.; for ,, we : sf 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Healing Cuts, Wounds; _ for 

giving a Healthy and Glossy Appearance to the Hair, No seiine . 


etc.; in fact, no Home Medicine Cupboard should be & San Pea ae EY 
naliy cose. Memorrhot 


Mwabananamazaans tah 





without an assortinent of these specialities. : \y will relieve Cough 
cA 
The Trade Mark Brand “\ VASELINE"' is the 
t rty of this Company, and ts on every Tin and Bottle. 





























= Ch 4 i 
all na ie it ey *j K 
7 | A ; | 7 7 j 
| + | 
yi | , \i 
or 1 ff | 4 4 
| ved gy ss vee isto 
. oF yt 
aN a seF NS? POWDER 
Cr Tee CLEANS & POLISHES 
o) 
| ; | lg \ a 
; yr 2 y > per Sev 
| = per packet. ) baths Tins Tubs 





Wood Marble 


No matter what mess of Oil and Grease you get on your hands nalf-a-minute’s 








use of “Glitto” will entirely cleanse them 

Simply dip them) in) warm water pour a Intl “Glitto ‘into the palms and rub 
well together, then rose in clean water All the Oil and Grease will AT ONCE DISAPPEAR 
leaving the hands clean a sot 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED BY THE MAKERS. 


Readily procured trom any Grocer, Oilman or Chandler 
Trial packets will be sent tree to Engineering Works, Machine Shoos and Garages;.on application ts 


___ JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS, LtTp., WARRINGTON. 
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“The Stratagem” 


Anyone’s Granny knows how toffee used to 
be mack wd = know its uses. And in 
Mackintosh’s Toffee-treat is contained all the 
old art, with more besides; heaps of smiles, 
and butter, and i, and thick rich cream. 


You can now readily obtain anywhere 
Mackintosh’s Toffee -de-Luxe 


Also Mint-de-Luxe. Cafe-de-Luxeand 
Chocolate-de-Luxe will shortly follow. 


Granny Knows how to “ mind” 
the Terrible Twins. 


At all times when pacification 1s 
desirable, friction is imminent, 
amusement is lacking —and, in 
fact, whenever it’s possible to 
do so—-bring out the Family Tin 
of Mackintosh’s. 
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The finishing 
touch 


to the toilet 





Some men have to spend many minutes 
before they can obtain a satisfactory parting 
to their hair because it will be contrary. 
You can obviate this contrariness if you 
rub a little Anzora well into your scalp 
before commencing to use the brush and 
comb, because Anzora controls the Hair. 


scalps and <Anzora Viola for dry 

scalps. Of all Chemists, Hairdressers, 

Stores, etc., Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
double quantity) per bottle. 


4 








Masters the Hair 
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6 Anzora Cream for slightly greasy 
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| There are 
occasions 


en you wish especially 


, \ 
to wk at your very best. 









Pomeroy Skin Food 
enables you to look 
your best always. It 
is a cleansing agent 
and a food the 
natural beautifier of 
thecomplexion. It 
assists in erasing 











eee OC 


Of High-class “A mists and Ler fion 


4 ners 


Mrs, Pomeroy Ltd., 29 Old Bond St., London. W.1. 
a a 


wrinkles, fills out —— 
——*f ir “= hollows in face 2 
a <= ee eee What About the Future ? 
~ eck, and is delight- 
{ “ne iw athoactinw aad f aa THE pra pani aascani CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
/ . 7 iis Sa soltening re men to successful futures than any other 
= aes to the skin in nin the world. LC.s. traiaing is sin 
= ag, ‘ : Mba certain AL Little « ost it comes to y yu, Whereve y 
| | \ sc Pomeroy Skin Food for re i follows you roun wherever you go. 
Vil of yt » week and note t Post this « pon NOW 
one eK and no | mi 
= provement in your complexion international Correspondence Schools, Lta., 
International Buildings, 5) pare ag W.C.2. 
Piease send me your free . ing f particulars 
= the Course of Correspondence 1 sini is vefore wh l 
= ha urhed X 
MINING ‘ DRAUGHTSMANSHUL WinDoW DRESSING 
MECHANICAL... AGRICULTI CHEMISTRY 
= - BOILER POULTRY Fakmixa .. TEXTILES 
= ELECTRICAL ..CLIVIL ENGINRERING,, WIRELESS TELRGRAPHY 
KUILLDING BUSINESS TRAINING i, WoodWORKING 
MARINK . SECRETARYSHILP « FURNITURE 
Mortons + SALESMANSHIP .- FRUIT FARMING 
= PRAM . APVERTISING . CAREERS FOR WOMEN 
i / 6, 3/ 6 and 5]- Jars. | OTS If the subject desired is not in above list, write 
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Waifs & Strays Society 


SAVING THE CHILDREN 


til 


NATION'S GREATEST ASSET 


Help tly m 
it oe sent fam f 4.851 
ones and to cont 
Gifts gratefully received at H[eap Orrft 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S. E. ll, 


heques, etc., crossed and payabl 

















MISS J. THOMAS, 


(late) Munition Worker. 


Miss J. Thomas writes: ‘ Will you please 
accept my very gratetul thanks for the great 
benefit I have received from your Phosferine. 
I have been doing work of the most trying 


nature, as you will see by the enclosed 
photograph. Some years ago I took Phos 
ferine with great benefit, so when I felt my 


nerves giving way under the strain of Muni 
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Special 
Offer of 
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. “ 
N f y 
t Ter 
10.'0 you 
ne per 
s Everbright 
A ry ver 
bright cut ad 
" eise ra 
u 1 ret s 


we “ ary 
r. Bend today 


EVERBRIGHT. Ltd 
Dept. 58, 104 Victoria 


? 
Write for 
Ilhistrated 














Street, Eondon, 8.W.L - 
IL Price List 











tion work I again took your preparation and 


was able to continue. I cannot speak too 
highly of its value, and you can therefore 
use this letter in any way you wish.” 


26 Wueen Street, Pentre. 


This grateful ex-War worker declares it was 
entirely due to the re-vitalising properties of Phos 
ferine that she was enabled to continue her work. 
Phosierine re-energised the inactive nerve centres, 
and thus assured the system sufficient vital force 
to prevent the return of nervous exhaustion. 


When you require the Best Tonic 
Medicine, see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


lofluenza Neuralgia Lassitade |Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility| Maternity Weakness|Neuritis |Backache 





Indigestion Premature Decay | Faintness|Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion | Brain-fag|Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anwmia (Sciatica 
Phosferine has a wor Ww 
| mi 
cost, ther pre) 
SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTE. 
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I} tube 1 all « i t in th | 
and tal yo dose our sa “ 
better r Phosferine Se t i tube ft S 
! Pric 1 3, ‘3 ane 5 
The 3. - size eontaine nearly four times the 13 size. 
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eDUPLIC ATOR 
What “PLEX” does. 








PLEX the Duplicator is a handy, simple 
to-use appliance by means of which any 
novice can reproduce his or her OWN 


HANDWRITING, TYPEWRITING, 
CIRCULARS, SHORTHAND, 
DRAWINGS, I EI TER - HEAD 
INGS, NOTICES, PLANS, MAPS, 
SPECIFICATIONS, MUSIC, 
MENUS, PROGRAMMES, etc., in 
one or more colours, in large numbers, 
at one operation 


YOU cannot afford to 
do without a ** PLEX ”’ 


Price 15/- Foolscap Size, 
Complete with all Supplies. 


Add 1’: for Packing and Postage 
Send your Order to-day to 


B. PODMORE & CO., 
Dept. Q, SOUTHPORT, 


67-69 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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DUSTLESS DUSTING 
and 


PERFECT POLISHING. 
Berens 0- Cedar Mops were used, 


ition of keeping polished rs clean was 
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on nd ) m, al 
wards cleaning and polishing on hand 1 kr i ee 
taking from the ledges the dust disturbed in the process, 


Now one simply takes an O-Cedar Polish Mop 

and gathers up ali the dust, polishing the 

surface at the same time. 

SAVES TIME, 

WORK, MONEY. 
Obtainable of all 


Stores, Hardware- 


men, etc. 
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BEAUTIFUL WOMEN / 
OF FICTION. t 
OT to every woman is 
given the perfect beauty 
of Lorna Doone, yet every 
woman can possess some of 
the charm which inspired a 
John Ridd with such a deep P/ fe e 
and enduring love. 





) ti \ \ 
\ 
\ 
A complexion clear and radiant, glowing \ 
with health and vitality, is the chief secret of 
beauty, and this charm can be possessed by f? 
‘ lad ho k he lue of R | eC 
every lady who 10Ws the value o oyal <x 6 
Vinolia Cream 
1 1 oy " r Re 
\. healthy skin means a beautiful complexion ; “Lorna, in her perfect beauty . . 
Koyal Vinolia Cream feeds and invigorates . her cheeks were rosy pink 
A ol ere RT Re ae eae ee rhe” 
the skin. Gentle massage with this emollient and her (ig ere scariel 
toilet cream night and morning will keep the ’ > , 
skin lelightfully fresh and clear. For the ae ~ LACK I2OTE 


hands too, Royal Vinolia Cream is excellent. 


1 , 
it prevents redness and rou hness, and its 





> ! 
antiseptic properties are specially helpful in 
healing cuts and abrasion 
T} ideal soap to use in conjunction with Royal 
Vinolia Cream is Royal Vinolia Cream Soap. 
It soothes and refreshes the skin 
1/2 per Box containing three tablets. 
R { . {i 
CREAM. 
IN BOXES, 1/3 & 2/- 
b ] 
Vrnolia Co Ltd. London-Faris 
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MIMOSA 


discourses on 
NATURAL BEAUTY, 


and how to obtain it. 
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Falling Leaves 





Summer wanes, the leaves fall, autumn 
comes apace. No one wishes to bemoan 
the passing of summer—even the Nature- 
lover glories in the mellow tints of the 
fall of the year. But to the ordinary 
man—particularly to the ho'iday-maker, 
the idler, the trifler—the falling leaves 
bring solemn warning: seasons pass, 
times change; Nature is stripping off 
the foliage of an era that is past in 
order to prepare the way for a new 
season ahead. 


With the world staggering under its 
war debts, and the prospect of scarcity 
and exhaustion ahead, the great need of 
to-day is to strip off the falling leaves of 
the past, and clear the ground for future 
harvests. Work—good, honest, toilsome 
work—is what the country needs at this 





crisis. Falling leaves are very beautiful 
in their way—but the times are stern: 







there is no call for sentiment, but 
for work, Let autumn leaves usher in 
winter's wholesome toil. 


—> 
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“© * Take that animile away! Take it for’ 
don't let me see the thing again!’ he 











The White 
Spot 


13 hg got 
Nancy this trip, Mr. Freyne,’ 
old Dave Fenton, his grey-blue 
twinkling behind his spectacles, one 
of which had been cracked as long as any- 
one could remember. 

“Seems as though we ought to have one, 
don’t it ?’’ responded Freyne, the mate. 

'Cordin’ to what happens this trip you’re 
goin’ to finish with the sea or you'll have 
to keep on with it—eh ?”’ 

“Aye, that’s so. I don’t take no par- 
tic’lar stock in mascots as a rule, not being 
what you might call superstitious,” 
clared Captain Fenton, who, like all deep- 
sea Sailors, full of superstition yet 
loath to admit it; ‘“ but it 
chance to take along something to bring 
good luck.’’ 

“How about began 
and then he stopped abruptly. 

“ How about what ?"’ asked the skipper. 

“Nothin’,’’ replied ‘I was 
thinking p’r’aps I might get a mascot.” 


no mascot for the 
’ 


we've 
said 
eyes 
lens 


de- 


was 
looks like a 


ei the mate, 





Freyne. 


Only the previous day someone had 
Offered Freyne a black cat, and Freyne 
had an especial weakness for cats. Un- 


fortunately, Captain Fenton did not share 
that weakness. More than once the mate 
would have taken a cat to sea with him 
in the schooner but for the skipper’s pre- 
judice. Still, he reflected, nothing under 
the shining sun was a better mascot than 
a black cat, and probably the 
would get over his objection to it. 

Six p.m. had the hour for 
Sailing from Liverpool. | in the after 
noon the mate slipped up the gangway, 
and it ten minutes the 
for casting off the when he 
hustled back bearing, among other things, 
a small sack in which the newly appointed 
mascot lay placidly. Nobody had time to 
attend to the cat for a while, but as soon 
as the schooner was out in the open sea 
and bowling 


a 


skipper 


been set as 


ate 
hour 


was before 


MOOTINES 


reyne 


along 


merrily, 
leased the Captive, 


re- 


(Copyright in U.S.A, 


by 


A Sea Story 
By 
Henry P. Holt 


It stepped out of the sack, a half-grown 
creature, mild-mannered and black as the 
ace of spades—except in one place, Dave 
Fenton blinked incredulously and then a 
troubled expression came to his face. 

On the mascot’s chest was a large white 
sp eC. 

‘‘ Ain’t she a little beauty———” Freyne 
began; but the skipper cut him short. 

“Take that animile away! Take it 
for’ard, and don’t let me see the thing 
again!’’ he bellowed. ‘“‘ If you allow it 
out of the fo’c’s’le I’ll sling it overboard— 
see ?”’ 

‘ But 
protested. 

‘Listen here, Mr. Freyne,” the skipper 
ordered in acid tones. ‘‘ What I say 
counts aboard this ship. You know I’m a 
man o’ my word. I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings none, nor to drown no dumb 
animiles, but if I see that cat again I'll 
put it over the rail—understand ? And 
don’t talk to me about it, neither.” 

Freyne picked up the cat and bore it 
forward, muttering, the while, his personal 
opinion of half-witted sea-captains in general 
and of Dave Fenton in particular. But 
he knew Dave meant what he said, and so 
the ship’s cat thereafter was never allowed 
up the ladder leading from the forecastle, 
though it could wander at will in the hold 
and the mysterious depths of the ship, 

Meanwhile, the schooner plunged and 
rolled steadily across the Atlantic, her nose 
ever pointing toward the West Indies. In 
a way, it was the happiest trip Dave Fenton 
had ever made. A harsh world had handed 
out to the old master mariner more than 
the common share of ups and downs. In 
time he had roamed over the Seven 
Seas, content, while youth and then middle 
were his heritage, with whatever came 
But, like his schooner, he was grow- 
And, as with old ships, the sea has 
use for old men. Therefore Dave Fen- 
ton’s mind had turned of late to dropping 
Zl 


she’s our mascot!’ the mate 


” 


huis 
age 
along. 

ing old. 
no 
Henry Holt, 1919) 
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his anchor ashore, and it was the prcb- 
ability of such a thing happening in the 
near future that raised his spirits on the 
run out of Liverpool. All being well, this 
would be the end of his sea-going days. 
Already he was engaged in that danger- 
ous Occupation of counting his chickens, 
though they were far from being hatched. 
Still, he reflected, the prospects never had 
been so bright. Every plank and stitch in 
the Nancy was his. When he got back to 
England next time, she would fetch, per- 
haps, a thousand pounds, decrepit though 
she was. But it was on a plantation, on 





a far-distant island named lIloila, in the 
Indies, that Dave Fenton’s hopes were 
chiefly centred. In the past some hitch 


had invariably turned up whenever he had 
tempted the god of speculation, as, for 
instance, the trading at Borenda, 
which became a ruin and the site of his 
partner’s grave within six months. Then 
there was the pearling expedition which 
proved a fraud; and once Dave sank a 
little pile in a perpetual motion invention, 
the inventor’s only difficulty that 
he died before he the start 


store 


being 
got thing to 
moving. 

But the plantation to which the Nancy 
was now bound was different. had 
called at Iloila of in the 
schooner, and was intimately acquainted 
with Jerry M‘Vie, who ran the place. M'Vie 
was a grim, hard-headed, persistent Scot, 
who had fought pestilence, blacks and ill- 
fortune at Iloila, and presided at hymns 
and prayers twice every Sunday with his 
black workers. 
of his backward in 
their devotions he banged their heads to 


Dave 


dozens times 


When he found any mcm 


bers ‘ congregation ’ 


gether, Jerry took his beliefs very earnestly, 
and expected others to do the same 
Nor had his faith in the Almighty been 


shaken when the cataclysm arrived, in the 


shape of the father of all typhoons. It 
razed everything on Iloila to the ground, 
nearly killed Jerry M'Vie, and left him 


practically penniless. The Nancy weathered 
the edge of the typhoon and a day or two 
later fetched up off the place where the 
plantation had been. Dave Fenton offered 
the white man a free passage to civilisation ; 
whereupon the Scot, forgetting his religious 


obligations for a few moments, declined 
the offer in terms which were unhealthily 
thorough-going. He said Hoila wa thr 


9 


bonniest spot ootside 0’ 
that if he had to stop 
till the water pipes in Hades 
would wring a fortune out 
But enthusiasm thing, 
ruptcy another. Jerry had two 
pennies left to scratch together: Niggers, 
even those in benighted spots like Iloila, 
justly demand their pay when it is due. 
All the big trees that beginning to 
bear had been smashed, and nothing short 
of magic could produce a crop on Iloila 
in less than another three years. 


Scotland,” and 
there 
he 
place. 


bank 


declared 


troze 
the 
and 


of 
is one 


is not 


were 


Dave Fenton knew how many blue beans 


made five, and he also had great respect 
for the Scot. In the circumstances he 
forgave M'Vie his heated language, and, 
acting on an inspiration, offered to put 


up funds so that the planter could get the 
business going once more. In the swaying 
cabin of the Nancy, dressed only in 


they went 


pyjamas, 
With a 
stub of pencil they worked out cost 


into facts and figures. 


> and 


estimates of crops. There was no wrang- 
ling. M'Vie was a- whole-hearted = en- 
thusiast He was the only enthusiast 
lloila had ever had, but his enthusiasm 
came from the heart, and Dave became a 
convert. When it was settled how much 
financial strain the skipper would have to 
bear, he winced, for it would leave him 
squeezed dry, but he signed an agreement 
under which he was to pay all expenses for 
three years, after which they were to go 
halves out of the whole thing 

And the three years had now elapsed 
when the Nancy sailed out of Liverpool 
three amazingly successful years The 
fairy Of speculation had waved her magi 
wand over Tloila. Crops far exceeding the 
wildest hope would now be awaiting ship 
ment At least that was the prospect when 


Dave last visited the place a few months 


before. If the fairy only kept on waving 
her wand, both the master mariner and 
the Scot would live in Easy Street for the 
rest of their live 

At odd moments Dave was. slightly 
troubled about the black cat with a white 
spot on its chest. The memory of that 
white spot irritated him Of course, there 
was a hitch in this plantation affair, somes 
how. Money—bags of money—didn’t come 
his way in that fashion If the cat had 
been all black he would have accepted it 
is an omen But so, also, the white spot 

















“Dave found the object of his search, and Crawn by 
” 


lost no time in returning to the boat Pr. We 
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the 
worried 


indicated 
these 


was an omen, It hitch. 
When thoughts like the 
skipper, he allowed his eyes to roam the 
deck forward, but they never fell on the 
cat. Freyne was too careful for that. 

It was a perfect June dawn when the 
island of Iloila loomed up faintly dead 
ahead, and Dave betrayed growing signs 
of smpatience. He bit deeply into an un- 
jighted cigar and paced the poop deck 
with jerky steps, flung the cigar overboard, 
and bit the end off another which 
he also forgot to light. The Nancy was 
scudding before the breeze at a pretty 
caper, but to Dave her pace had never 
seemed so laggardly. In less than a couple 
of hours the schooner came close to land, 
and then it was that the skipper noticed 
there was something peculiar about the 
appearance of lloila. 

The colour of the island seemed to have 
changed. 

A queer dryness affected Dave’s mouth 
and throat. When he gave orders to the 
man at the wheel his voice sounded oddly 
hollow. Freyne spoke to him, but the old 
man apparently heard nothing. His entire 
attention was riveted on the land they 
were approaching. 

** Jim,” he said at last, addressing the man 
at the wheel, ‘‘ I—I wonder if it’s my eye- 
sight failin’, or does—does there seem to 
be sometl...’ wrong over there ?”’ 

“Looks to me as if they’d had a raging 


cigar 


fire,” replied the sailor. ‘‘ Everything’s 
been burnt up.” 
“Fire, eh ?’’ Dave repeated absently. 


“* Aye, it does look as if there’d been a fire ! 
’Course, I knew somethin’ of this sort would 
happen. It had to! Money’s too hard to 
earn for miracles to happen. Still, it’s— 
it’s disappointing, ‘cause I’d been mad 
enough to think p’'r’aps I might get some- 
thin’ out of it, after all, Starboard a bit, 
there! I don’t see no signs of anyone 
about, neither. Why—why, the place has 
been deserted ! ”’ 

Fifteen minutes later the skipper was 
walking, half stunned, up the sandy beach 
to the ruin of Jerry M'Vie’s bungalow. 
It was a charred mass. ‘The fire had swe pt 
the island clear. With an cerie 
Dave stood on a small hijl and 
that was left of what was to have been his 
fortune, his one good nest egg, 
sheet anchor for old age. 


sensation 
surveyed all 


his financial 
Hlis face 


became 


grim and set, and then he returned to the 
schooner. . 

“We'll make for the Virgin Islands and 
see if we car’t pick up a bit 0’ cargo,” he 
said very quietly to Freyne. “ 
stick to our old beat again. It seems to 
me sailoring ain’t a bad game for sailors to 


keep to! 


Then we’] 


And so the Nancy pounded her way north, 
away from the unhappy scene, and Captain 
Fenton became a strangely silent man. He 
had been hit hard, having built his hopes 
higher than anyone suspected. It 
cruel luck to have to begin all over again, 
slogging the broad Atlantic in fair weather 
and foul, at his time of life, with those new- 
fangled steamboat contraptions, manned by 
a set of land lubbers, taking | 
more of an honest sailor’s 
from him ! 


was 


more and 
trade away 
Freyne was a good mate, who knew his 
business, 


but the sea, when the mood 
strikes her, is no respecter of those who 
know their business. The Nancy had 
reached the region in which the Virgi 
Islands lie scattered, and Freyne was 01 
watch, when the schooner ran into a bank 
of fog. Thinking his course was clear, th 
mate held on for half an hour, and was 
just on the point of calling the captai 


who was sleeping in his bunk, when thi 


Nancy suddenly seemed to be lifted up 
out of the ocean. Her two masts crashed 
over the side, snapping off like carrots, 


and then the deck tilted ominously. 


Dave’s head and shoulders appeared at 
the companion way almost instantly, but 
he saw at a glance that irretrievable ruin 
stared him in the face. 

“Over with that boat—sharp!’”’ he 
shouted to the scared watch forward, “ un 
less you all want to drown! You aint 
learnt to sail a ship yet, have you, M1 
Freyne ? Looks as if you won’t get th 
chance now, ’cos though I ain’t so young 
as I once was, if ever we get ashore ther 
goin’ to be a beautiful fight, an’ if I don't 
maul you it won’t be my fault. Hop 
lively, there! She’s only holding on to 
the rock with her nose, an’ if she slips of 
she'll sink.”’ 

reyne kept as far off the kipper as 
possible while they were together in the 
small bc at From time to ti old 
man shot pregnant glances at him, but 101 
the present his mind was fully occupied 


gv2 











in the task of making land. Before long 
a breeze sprang up and swept away the 
ocean’s canopy of fog, leaving an island 
visible a mile away. It was a _ small, 
barren place, but it afforded a secure foot- 
hold, and nothing else broke the monotony 
of the horizon, so the boat was headed in 
that direction. Freyne fully expected the 
skipper to attack him as soon as_ they 
landed, but apparently Dave’s desire for 
vengeance had partly abated. A make- 
shift flag of distress was hoisted, and the 
survivors of the Nancy spent a sleepless 
night. They had food and water sufficient 
to last a week, and there was every pros- 
pect of a passing vessel picking them up 
before that length of time elapsed, though 
their island was oft the shipping lane. 

At dawn Dave addressed the mate for 
the first time since they had landed. 

“You never brought that cat ashore, 
did you ?”’ he asked. 

“No. Let the wretched thing drown,” 
replied Freyne. 


’ 


“It’s a Jonah !: 

Dave’s brows contracted. 

“ Better row off and pick it up,” he said, 
with an ominous note in his voice. “‘ It’s 
acat, anyway, not a cockroach.”’ 

“Not me!” replied the mate truculently, 
in spite of the skipper’s rising choler. 
‘I’ve got a wife an’ four kids at home, an’ 
I want to get back safe. I don’t want that 
cat to come within a fathom’s length o’ 
me,”’ 

“?*Tain’t a question 0’ luck: it’s a matter 
o’ common humanity,” said Dave bitterly, 
‘Don’t know as I could trust you to do 
the job properly, anyway. I'll go myself.” 

Calling a couple of sailors, he had the 
small boat pushed off, and they rowed to 
the Nancy, which was now balanced peril- 
ously on its rocky support. In the swirl 
of the tide it was on the verge of slipping 
off, but Dave climbed up on deck and, drope 
ping down the fo’c’s’le ladder, found the 
object of his search howling piteously. He 
lost no time in returning to the boat, and 
urged the sailors to bend to their oars, 
for the schooner had given one or two 
suggestive jerks, and before they were a 
hundred yards away she canted over into 
deep water and foundered. 

Dave’s eyes narrowed as he watched, 
and he was conscious of a sinking sensation 
in the pit of his stomach. He glared 
Savagely at the sailors after the schooner 


THE WHITE SPOT 





subsided, to hide any sign of emotion, and 
was rowed toward the shore. 

“Back water!” he yelled suddenly, as 
an object appeared on the surface ahead ; 
and the boat stopped just in time to avoid 
striking floating wreckage. Dave peered 
over the side and saw a submerged vessel 
on her beam ends, evidently nearly filled 
with water, for she was barely awash. 

“What in thunder!” he exclaimed. 
“Pull on your starboard oar a mite. Easy 
now ! ” 

The water was as clear as crystal, and 
Dave, leaning over the side, could see far 
beneath the surface. The thing in the 
water was a capsized steamer, kept from 
sinking either by her cargo or because some 
of the bulkheads were still holding. Staring 
up at him was the name Jolanthe, painted 
on the bow. The set of the tide was carry- 
ing her steadily in the direction of the 
island on which the crew of the Nancy 
had taken refuge. 

Presently Dave shrugged his shoulders 
and ordered the men to continue rowing. 
There was nothing particularly strange in 
running across a vessel on her beam ends. 
Gales and faulty loading sent plenty of 
craft to their fate that way every year. 
The Indies were strewn with skeletons that 
had once been proud ships. The master 
mariner was deeply immersed in his thoughts 
and staring blankly ahead, when something 
rubbed against his leg and he glanced 
down. Instinctively he put out a hand 
to caress the cat, when his brow knitted 
and a puzzled expression swept over his 
face. 

“ What in the name o’ conscience is this 
trick ?”’ he exclaimed. “ Jim, we’ve got 
the wrong cat !”’ 

The sailor, without ceasing to row, 
glanced down at the creature. 

“Wrong cat, sir ?’”’ he queried. 

“This ain’t the animile Mr. Freyne 
brought aboard afore we sailed out 0’ Liver- 
pool.” 
cat aboard.” 

‘But this ain’t the same animile,’ 
skipper protested. 


‘Same cat, sir,’’ said Jim. “‘ Only one 


the 
That one had. a white 
patch on its chest. This one hasn’t; it’s 
black all over.” 
‘““Same cat, sir. She’d been rubbing 
against some white paint,’ the man ex- 


plained with a smile. ‘‘ She nearly broke 
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her neck trying to lick it off till Mr. Freyne 
cleaned her with turpentine.” 


‘* You don’t say ! 





’? observed Dave slowly, 


glaring at the cat curiously. Phen—then 
she can’t be a Jonah, nohow,” he went on 
half talking to himself. Not that that 


makes any difference, ’cos we've lost the 
schooner, but—well, I’m glad we've picked 
her up, anyhow. Mascot or 
I'll lock after her till we get back to port.” 

As soon as they reached their island he 
tackled the mate. 

‘Mr. Freyne, why didn’t you tell me that 
cat wasn’t half white ?’ 

“Why, you told me not even to mention 
the crittur to you,’’ replied the mate. 

“So I did!” agreed the skipper, who, 
above all things, was just. 


no mascot, 


he demanded. 


Later the same day Dave's eyes fell on 
a wreck, which the receding tide had left 
jammed between rocks in a small cove 
It was almost totally submerged and did 
not attract the attention of the others, but 
Dave knew it must be the 
steamer with which he had nearly collided. 

““She’s anchored all right now till the 
crack o’ doom,” he muttered to himself 
She might have found a pal to 
keep her company, only the Nanc) 
sunk like a stone.”’ 

On the third day passing vessel ob 
served their signal of distress, and, picking 
up the marooned took far 
as Porto Rico. There they separated, most 
of them signing articles on various ships, 
but Dave Fenton waited a week for a boat 
bound for The he to 
have sailed he was glancing at a number 
of notices to when the name 
Iolanthe caught He read the 
notice through and then took off his spec- 
tacles to polish them before going through 
it again. 

The Jolanthe, a 7oo-ton steamer trading 
in the West Indies, had apparently been 
lost with all hands a couple of months ago 
Evidently something of special value wi 


overturned 


“oe 


grimly. 


must ha’ 
a 


them as 


crew, 


England. day was 


mariners 


his eye 


on board, for, as an inducement to mariners 
to keep their eyes open for the wreck, a 
reward of a hundred 
for information to 

The shipping company that owned the 
Tolanthe had Porto Rico, and 
an hour later Dave was interviewing Curti 
Steel, the He broached the 
matter with due caution, and did not fail 


ottered 


pounds was 


as her whereabouts 


its Otfices in 


manager. 


9 


f 


to note the quick, eager look that 


into the manager’s eves when the / 


came 
lanthe’s 
name was mentioned. 
““ Yes, yes,’”” he said. 

e 
Just a 
thoughtfully. 


‘* Where is she?” 
mister,”’ said 


that 


minute, 
** What 


Dave 
about re- 
ward ? 

‘You shall have it 


as soon as we clap eyes on the vessel. 


a hundred pounds— 
Dave cleared his throat. 


\ hundred ?”’ he said questioningly. “ It 


cost sight more’n that to find her.” 
Is she broken up ?”’ Mr. Steel queried, 
“ Why, I wouldn’t say so,” replied Dave 


‘It seems to me there must be something 


me a 


in her you're special anxious to recover,’ 


‘Well, we don’t just want her photo- 
graph,” replied Mr. Steel tartly As a 
matter of fact, if she’s broken up we might 
as well leave her alone.’’ 

“And save your hundred pounds—eh ? 
See here—I’ll make a sporting offer, | 
Know where she is, and ‘tain’t likely ny- 
one else would spot her in a month of 
Sundays I've got a notion my _ luck’s 
running favourably. If we can’t find her 
or if she’s broken up, I won’t draw a penny 
If she’s there and you recover what you 
want, my price is one thousand pounds.” 

Dave’s eves were shining, and there wa 
an unusual ring in his voice which Freyn 
might have told the manager meant 
the old skipper’s terms were inflexible. 

“Preposterous!" declared Mr. Steel 
rising as a signal that the interview was 
ended Dave snapped his te¢ t ther 
picked up his hat, and walked av He 
had not gone beyond the door, however 
when the manager called him back 

Five hundred, Captain,’ he said 

\ thousand, or I catch my boat to th 
London Docks to-night 
Sit down,’’ observed Mr. Steel testil 

We'd better have this thing in writing 

Twenty-four hours later the manage! 
full of impatience, left Porto Rico on 
salvage steamer with Dave I whi 
caused a laugh by insisting on taking hi 
cat with him. The vessel made for the Vir 
gin Isles, and Dave grunted with pleasure 
when his eyes fell on the wreck Divers 
were sent down and half a dozen iron-b« | 
cases were recovered from her It was 
these, evidently, that were the object of 
the manager’s search, for as soon as th 

ixth case was safely aboard the salv 
} 




















steamer Mr. Steel called Dave into his 
cabin and, with his face beaming, made 
out a cheque. F 

}»» 


“A thousand pounds, eh! exclaimed 


Dave, fingering the slip of paper. ‘‘ And 
all on account o’ rescuing a cat !”’ 
“What’s that?’ asked the manager, 
with raised eyebrows. 
‘“ Why—nothin’!’’ replied the skipper, 


‘Much ’bliged to you, all the same.” He 
turned on his heel and walked to the deck, 
where he paced to and fro for a long time, 
long black which 
truded from the corner of his mouth at a 


consuming cigars pro- 


jaunty angle, though once in a while he 
would go below to his own cabin and stare 
in a peculiar fashion at the cat. 

“Now, who’d ’a’ thought—— ?”’ he be- 


gan once, and then, scratching his head, 
stopped, without explaining to the cat 
what it was that anyone could have 


thought. 

From Porto Rico the skipper caught a 
cargo boat bound for Tilbury, and he was 
still buoyed up with his astonishingly good 
fortune until, after London, he 
came to the house which for two score years 
Then he 
realised with a poignant shock for the first 


crossing 
had been his home when ashore. 


time how hopelessly inadequate was the 
sum of a thousand pounds to support his 
wife and himself for, possibly, the next 
twenty years or more. 

\ little woman, with white hair and face 
wrinkled with years, opened the door and 
put her arms around him. 

‘I got your ¢ able, Dave,’”’ she said. “ It’s 
too bad about the schooner and the planta- 
tion too, but that doesn’t matter 


o long as 
I have you 

‘We're not altogether broke, my girl,” 
said Dave, kis brow 


the 


ing her and drawing 


thick 


irom an inner pocket 


wad of 
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notes which he had fetched from Porto 
Rico. He stuffed them into his wife’s 
hands. 


While Mrs. Fenton’s eyes were fixed joy- 
ously on the money, Dave’s eyes fell on a 
pile of letters that had been awaiting him. 
He tore one open and read it. Then he 
threw his shoulders back and made a queer 
noise in the back of his throat, 
ran : 


The missive 


sie Hote 1 Jack On, 
““ Porto Rico. 

“* DEAR FENTON,—The West Indies Trad- 
ing Corporation sent their special buyer, 
Hale, down to see our plantation at Iloila, 
with a view to purchase. He had a lawyer 
along with him, and offered eighteen thou- 
sand pounds if he could take the whole 
place over. Having your authority to act, 
I sold out, and enclose you a draft for half 
that amount, which I trust you will con- 
sider satisfactory. I hear that since then 
they have had a fire on the-island, but they 
probably had the place insured by then. 
leaving for Scotland immediately, 

“Yours truly, 
“JERRY M'VIE.” 


Am 


Dave’s fingers shook as he finished read- 
ing, 

‘Molly, 
vou cS. 

Mrs. Fenton obeyed, and then turned her 
wondering eyes on her husband 

‘““ Why, Dave,” she began, “ 
means——’”’ 

““It means all sorts 0’ things for you an’ 
me, missis,” 


” 


read this,” he said in a hoarse 


this means— 


her husband replied, stooping 


and lifting out of a basket a black cat 
which for the moment he had forgotten, 
“but among other things it means I’m 


going to guard this crittur with my life, if 


necessary.’ 














Our New 


Gov ernor 








Our New 
Governor 


How the “Ruling Classes’’ Live 
By 
Our Special Commissioner 


The real rulers to-day are the Working Classes. What they say and 

do governs Parliament and rules the country. It is, therefore, very 

important to know what ‘‘Our New Governor” really is like, and this 
is an impartial attempt to find out how he lives and what he thinks 


“to take a little tour in the country 

and to ascertain, if you can, exactly 
how the ruling classes are faring at the 
moment. Get their outlook on things in 
general, how they live, and so on.” 

It is not for me to say that it was, but 
it might have been a trap on the Editor’s 
part. I pondered just for a moment, looking 
at him from the corner of my eye. 


z. | WANT you,” said the Editor, genially, 


The Real Rulers 

“Oh!” I answered, catching his idea, 

you mean the collier, the railwayman, 
the cotton operative, the transport worker, 
the engineer, the shipwright ? ”’ 

He smiled. 

“T thought you’d get my meaning,” he 
went on. ‘‘ Yes, the worker is the master 
iow; master of the situation, at all events. 
He’s our New Governor and constitutes the 
present ruling classes. That’s what it 
amounts to, and our readers must be won- 
dering how he enjoys his fresh-found power.” 

Within an hour I was in an express train 
pulling out of St. Pancras. I was bound for 
the Midlands, the hub and centre-piece of 
our industry. Gleaning opinions there first 
I should be able to branch off in any direc- 
tion afterwards. 

“Our New Governor!” The Editor’s 
words kept passing through my mind, and 
the more thought I bestowed upon them the 
more I realised how this sentence crystallises 
the situation ; for in these days when united 
labour sets out to attain an object its success 
is thrice assured. 





My investigations were not long to remaiu 
nan embryonic state. They began, almost 
unexpectedly, in the very railway compart- 
ment, <A well-dressed man sat in the corner 
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of the carriage opposite to me. He smoked 
his pipe and looked out upon the northern 
suburbs of the Metropolis thoughtfully. To 
me he was the personation of hard-headed, 
self-educated, prosperous trade unionism. 

“Wonderful place, London,” he said, 
more to himself than to anyone in particular. 
‘‘ Just been up for a holiday. It’s cost me 
£Oa day, but it was worth it. Gee, see what 
the people are spending! 12 for a suit 
of clothes; £4 for a dinner for two; {1 
for a seat in the theatre. Few people spent 
money like that before the war.” 

** Yet the worker rules,’”’ I suggested, with 
my mission very much in mind. “Is he 
leading us to national disaster ? ” 


According to Prediction 





A glow of appreciation seemed to come 
over the man’s face and to light up his singu- 
larly expressive eyes. 

*“ Aye,” he said, ‘‘ you’re right there— 
the worker does rule. And it’s only what 
Labour said would happen more than ten 
years ago.” 

‘* How? ” I asked. 

Then he told me of a resolution passed at 
a Labour Congress in 1907, the final sen- 
tence of which read: ‘‘ Should war break 
out . . . to use the political and eco- 
nomic crisis created to rouse the populace 
from its slumbers and to hasten the fall of 
capitalist domination.” 

And that is precisely what has happened. 

I had a long, long talk with thisman. He 
was a foreman fitter in an engineering shop 
not a thousand miles from Leicester. His 
own money throughout the war had ex- 
ceeded an average of {10 per week. He had 
had a son killed in the Somme fighting of 
10. He was leading a steady, God-fearing 
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Taking it Easy: 
Dock workers between-whiles 


life, and this had been his 
five years. 
could not 


first holiday for 

His greatest gricf was that he 
find a suitable house that would 
do justice to his altered circumstances. 

** Now, look here,”’ ‘no section 
of the community loyal to the 
Empire throughout the war than Organised 
Labour. 


he said, 


was more 
lam not going to say that Labour 
won the war, but no one that it 
did its share. And that it is 
Middle - class folk to 
working man. They say 
re drunken and dissolute 
* we're 


can deny 


now over 
the 


greedy 


want cry down 


were . 
we're thrift 
Worse still, they 


to be trusted 


we’ 
less Bolshevik. 
say we're treacherous ; 
that want to 
Now, I ask vou, why do the Middle 
Classes take this pomt ot view of the working 
man? Is it 
hatred ? 


not 


Chen, again, we always 


Strike. 


wnorance, jealou y or class- 


To Wash Out the Middle Classes 


“As a matter of fact, the 


I 





domination of 
Labour is going to wash out the old Middle 


Class utterly. The working man who is 
prospering under the flag of Organised 


Labour is going to be the Middle Cla 
soon, and the clerk will 


> very 


ink lower and lower 


in the social classification ine he can 
take a leaf from the book of the trade 
unionist,”’ 

Whether the opinions of my informant 


will bear the test of time the future alone 


but there is much in ] 


one food for 


can prove, is words 


thought. \s tor the 


that give 
position of many clerks and of those people 
belonging to some nondescript callings and 
lution that 
been left out of the scheme 


vocations, it is only natural e 
they should have 


of things by Organised Labour. 


An Amazing Driving Force 





Another point that is perfectly obvious is 


that Labour will never again become de- 
pendent, as it has been in the past. The 
war has lifted a magic curtain, and set out 
in the opening it covered the worker has 
not only seen his own power, but also the 
ways and means of using it. Instead of 


himself 
in a machine 
up 


XNCTCISING 


Visualising individually as a screw 


ora 


cog in a wheel, the toiler 


conjures a picture of many men collec- 


tively ¢ amazing driving force. 


with the 
frent, and 
the local train to Notting- 
ham happened upon a going 
oft duty. ‘1 igent, this 
man had not itlook as the 


In a way I was disappointed 


railwayman I met. I changed at 
whilst waiting for 


goods guard 
hough keen and intell 


the same broad o1 


engineer | had met in the tra 


* Better off since the wat the man 
reiterated my question, by way of reply 
Well, I don’t know that railwaymen are, 
taken as a whole We have shorter hours, 


better pay for Sundays, and overtime, and 


. — it 
we can certainly earn more money ; but i 

















oar 


n 





doesn’t do one much good with things so 
dear. It’s fifty shillings now for a decent 
suit of clothes for a schoolboy ; fifteen shil- 
lings for every pair of boots he kicks out. 
Then there’s food, rent—why, what’s the 
spending value of the ‘ quid,’ anyway, 
mister ?’ 

Probably the man was right. In the case 
of the railwayman the pre-war standard was 
so exceptionally low that his betterment 
from the class point of view is not so marked. 
And it must not be forgotten that just prior 
to the outbreak of war there were employed 
by the 27 railway companies of the United 
Kingdom some half a million men, women 
and boys, and that the average earnings 
per head were exactly 27s. 44d. a week. 
“Then again,’ continued the man, “‘ those 
railway chaps that had to do with the public 
used to get tips—it was these odd coppers 
that kept many a home together before the 
war, There aren’t many tips nowadays. 


OUR NEW GOVERNOR 


The public thinks the railwayman is too 
well paid to want a few loose pennies, 

“Mind you, it’s better by far that way. 
No decent man likes cadging. But reckon 
this in when you say our wages have been 
doubled and you'll find the picture ain’t 
quite so rosy.” 

More food for thought in this point of view 
whether it is that of a grouser or not. Cer- 
tain it is that shortly before the war the 
conditions pertaining to some classes of 
railway worker, more particularly the un- 
skilled, brought them to the threshold of 
poverty. 





It was a textile worker in Nottingham 
I met 
him strolling along the pretty path by the 
Trent in the evening and we discussed Or- 
ganised Labour. 


who had rather a breezy viewpoint. 


The Capitalist Revolution 
“What people, particularly the Middle 
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Taking it Easy: 
Dock workers between-whiles 


life, and this had been his first holiday for 
five years. His greatest grief was that he 
could not find a suitable house that would 
do justice to his altered circumstances. 

“* Now, look here,”’ ‘no section 
of the community the 
Empire throughout the war than Organised 


Labour. 


he said, 
was more loyal to 
l am not going to say that Labour 
won the war, but no one can deny 
did its share. And that it is 
Middle - class folk want to cry 
working man. They 
we're drunken and dissolute ; we're thrift 
less; we're Worse still, they 
say we're treacherous ; not to be trusted 

“ Then, again, 


that it 
now over 
the 


greedy 


down 
say we're 


Bolshevik. 
that we want to 
Now, I ask you, why do the Middle 
Classes take this point of view of the working 
man? Is it 
hatred ? 


always 
strike. 


ignorance, jealousy or class- 


To Wash Out the Middle Classes 


“As a matter of fact, the domination of 
Labour is going to wash out the old Middle 
utterly. The working man 
prospering under the flag of Organised 
Labour is going to be the Middle Class very 
soon, and the clerk will sink lower and lower 
in the 
take a 





Class who is 


classification 
the 


social unless he can 


leaf from the 


unionist,”’ 


book of trade 


Whether the opinions of my informant 
will bear the test of time the future alone 


much in his words 
thought. \s tor the 
position of many clerks and of those people 


can prove, but there is 
that gives one food fo 
belonging to some nondescript callings and 
is only natural evolution that 
they should have been left out of the scheme 


vocations, it 
of things by Organised Labour. 


An Amazing Driving Force 





Another point that is perfectly obvious is 


that Labour will become de- 


never again 
pendent, as it has been in the past. The 
war has lifted a magic curtain, and set out 


in the worker has 
not only seen his own power, but also the 


Instead of 


opening it covered the 
means of 
himself 
in a machine or 


and 
visualising 


ways using it, 


individually as a screw 
the toiler 


n cé yllec- 


a cog in a wheel, 
conjures up a picture of many m¢ 
tively exercising amazing driving force. 
In a way I was disappointed with the 
I changed at Trent, and 
whilst waiting for the local train to Notting- 
ham happened upon a going 
off duty. Though keen and intelligent, this 
man had not the same broad outlook as the 
had met 
** Better off the 
reiterated my question, by way 
‘Well, I don’t know that 
We have shorter hours, 
better pay for Sundays, and overtime, and 
but it 


railwayman I[ met, 


goods vu ird 


engineer | in the train, 
the man 
of reply 


railwaymen are, 


since Wal 


taken as a whole. 


we can certainly earn more money ; 
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doesn’t do one much good with things so 
dear. It’s fifty shillings now for a decent 
suit of clothes for a schoolboy ; fifteen shil- 
lings for every pair of boots he kicks out. 
Then there’s food, rent—why, what’s the 
spending value of the ‘ quid,’ anyway, 
mister ? ”’ 

Probably the man was right. In the case 
of the railwayman the pre-war standard was 
so exceptionally low that his betterment 
from the class point of view is not so marked. 
And it must not be forgotten that just prior 
to the outbreak of war there were employed 
by the 27 railway companies of the United 
Kingdom some half a million men, women 
and boys, and that the average earnings 
per head were exactly 27s. 4}d. a week. 

“ Then again,’ continued the man, ‘‘ those 
railway chaps that had to do with the public 
used to get tips—it was these odd coppers 
that kept many a home together before the 
war, There aren’t many tips nowadays, 
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The public thinks the railwayman is too 
well paid to want a few loose pennies, 

“Mind you, it’s better by far that way 
No decent man likes cadging. But reckon 
this in when you say our wages have been 
doubled and you'll find the picture ain’t 
quite so rosy.”’ 

More food for thought in this point of view 
whether it is that of a grouser or not. Cer- 
tain it is that shortly before the war the 
conditions pertaining to some classes of 
railway worker, more particularly the un- 
skilled, brought them to the threshold of 
poverty. 

It was a textile worker in Nottingham 
who had rather a breezy viewpoint. I met 
him strolling along the pretty path by the 
Trent in the evening and we discussed Or- 
ganised Labour, 


The Capitalist Revolution 
‘What people, particularly the Middle 
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Classes, don’t realise,” he said, ‘‘ is that there 
was a Revolution of Capital long before the 
war brought a Revolution of Labour. Let’s 
go back a little way—say, 60 years. It was 
Master and Man then. There were good 


mastei: and bad masters; good men and 
bad men—that’s human nature. Some- 


men went strike for better 


more often the master locked 


times the 
conditions ; 
them out. 


on 


“Then there came Limited Liability 
Companies, which is another name for 
Organised Capital. Human nature went 


West, as the saying is. The worker had to 
deal with a master who had no soul to save. 
Then the companies began paying 10 per 
cent.; 20 per cent. ; 40 per 
dividend to the Sometimes 
they handed out bonus shares so that people 
should not say they were paying too big a 
percentage. I that primarily the 
company’s capital earned the dividends, but 
it was the workers who did the graft, and I 
do maintain that before the war—which 
taught Labour how to use its own organisa- 
tion—the worker did not get a fair share of 
the profit that the consumer paid. 

“Even the multiple shop is nothing more 
than the organisation of Capital. Why, 
there are actually more than 2,000 shops in 
the hands of three groups of directors. And 
yet there are Middle-class people to-day who 
shout: ‘ Down with Trade 


even 


shareholders 


cent, 


know 


” 


Unionism.’ 


The Women of Nottingham 





In the lace metropolis—a city of smart and 
pretty girls—I spent some time, trying to 
find out what the workers were doing with 
the extra wages that have come their way. 

The amount that is spent upon dress is the 
first thing that strikes one. No women of 
any city were dressier than those of Notting- 
ham before the war, and the y more than 
hold their reputation to day, despite the 
high prices of millinery, coats 
blouses and so on. 


and skirts, 


Of wanton waste or extravagance I saw 
but little, and the amount of drunkenness 
was negligible. Money was being freely 
spent upon sport, upon motor cycling, and 
at the cinemas, but I s] ld say that gener- 
ally speaking the money so spent was doing 
far more good than harm, and buving a 


contentedness that the wo 
perienced before. 
After all, it must not be 


ker has not ex- 


forgotten that 
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just before the war only a little over cne 
million people paid Income Tax, though four 
millions of workers belonged to trade 
unions. In other words, though the average 
income of the million taxpayers was {78o, 
the other millions earned something less 
than £3 a week, so that the bulk of them, 
assuming them to married men with 
families, must have existed on the very 
borderland of making both ends meet at the 
end of the week and failing todoso. Further, 
how many of them, these “ under-dogs,” 
had literally to struggle to keep their heads 
above the starvation line ? 

As a matter of fact, I am inclined from my 
observations to think that what I call the 
Organisation of Labour had a weak—by 
comparison with the war spurt—beginning 
at least four years before the war, and it 
was a Sheffield worker who pointed out to 
me that the coming of the Insurance Act, 
when workers were practically forced to join 
a provident society, had much t 
it. At any rate, in the year 1913 
ship of trade unions by more 
than 21 per cent., following an increase of 
more than 23 per cent. in 1911 

The year rg1o, too, was marked by an 
enormous number of large and small strikes, 
and it was at that period that the need for 
Labour organisation for strength and virility 


be 


o do with 
: 
mem ber- 


increased 


came home so forcefully to the worker 
before whom was always dangled the fact 
that nine-tenths of our wealth belongs to 


one-tenth of the community. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 

“It’s just the swing of the pendulum,” 
said an old cotton mill operative to 
Bolton. ‘Capital has ruled lor 





me a 


enough. » 


Let’s see what Labour can do with the reins 
in its hands.” 

The clogs and shawls of Loomland have, 
in my opinion, altered not at all during th 
five years of war. I cannot see that the 


people look more prosperous for their in- 
crease of pay, and it seems to me that their 
financial betterment has done little more 
than keep abreast of the rise in foodstufis 
and necessaries. The organisation of women 
marked in the rades ; 
that 1 commented 


to the 
Bolton 


is very textile SO 


much so upon it 


old man at 


Yes,” he said, reflectively, ‘that’s right 
enough, vet somehow the workers don’t seem 
strong enough collectively. It’s coming, 











” 








but it’s taking a long time. Even now, 
most of our workers live in slums, all herding 
together round the mills, whilst the directors 
have lovely houses out on the moors. Apart 
fom money, the conditions for women 
could be much improved, and it’s high time 
that the 50,000 *‘ half-timers’ of the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire mills could finish off 
schooling altogether before they had to go 
to work.” 

Summing up my experiences, I have come 
to the conclusion that 
the worker is begin- 
ning to realise that he 
js soon going to torm 
the new Middle Class, 
which will consist of 
the mechanic, the rail- 
wayman, the factory 
operative and artisan. 
The breaking up of 
lums and building of 
better dwellings will 
give that self-respect 
that will bring home 
to the worker and his 
family his altered con- 
ditions. Then it will 
be that the domestic 
science taught in Oul 
modern council and . ; 
secondary schools will “Eve Suck 1" 
find its harvest. 

In the course of my travels, I have 
discovered that as the direct outcome 
t war-time developments the agricultural 
labourer stands to benefit more than anyone 
saclass. With minimum wages assured 
by law, hours of work fixed, Sunday labour 
lessened and decent housing in view, the 
farm worker will be elevated in the industrial 
ind social scale a hundredfold. More land 
will be brought under the plough, and the 
term “ The New Governor ”’ will apply with 
irastic and dramatic force to a group of 
toillers larger than the miners, the railway- 
nen or any other single section of employees. 
Moreover, there can be but little chance of 
the statement being contradicted that our 
toilers of the countryside belong to a class 
that has been deliberately tyrannised and 
sweated for a century, mainly through an 
neient feudalism that prevented the slight- 
est attempt at the Organisation of Labour. 

The outcome of the Labour Revolution is 





OQUR NEW GOVERNOR 





beyond the scope of this paper. There are 
people who say it will bring in its train 
national disaster and bankruptcy; others 
who declare that it carries with it the 
possibility of a new-found happiness and 
contentment in a million homes. One thing 
is quite certain, and that is that suspicion, 
mistrust and jealousy must be eliminated 
from the relationship between Organised 
Capital and Organised Labour, even if 
there is a presiding genius at the meeting 
from the Government. 
Capital and Labour 
fought loyally, hand 
in hand, against a 


, 


common toe, Both 
parties died side by 
side. W hy should 


they not live amicably 
and prosperously to- 
gether ? 

And there is one 
class that is going to 
suffer terribly, unless 
it can gird itself about 
with the strength of 
organisation, With 
the elevation of one 
class there is’ the 
danger that the class 
above may be merely 
the object of trans- 
position, seeing that it 
cannot mark time On its own ground. I am 
referring, of course, to a certain section of 
clerks, of unskilled workers and of other 
folk who now form the backbone of our 
Middle Class. What is to happen to them 
as the outcome of this great revolution ? 

I have seen ‘Our New Governor,’ ”’ I 
said, reporting back to the Editor, “Asa 
result of the change I find him happier, in 
most cases materially better off, and in- 
variably willing to scrap old prejudices. As 
a class he has not realised his new power, 
though the knowledge of it is reaching him 
gradually. I have brought back a repre- 
sentative set of opinions,” 

rhen I told the Editor of some of the out- 
looks with which I had come in contact, and 
recounted other theories and impressions. 

I will publish the opinions,” he said, 

but I necessarily cannot identify myself 
with any of them.” 

‘* Neither can 1,” I added. 


y 


(See also the article on page 979-—** Are the Middle Classes Doomed ?'’) 








The Knighthood 
of Simon Chubb 


ROM 
which 


the windows of Greenholme, 
in Hobbledon by Bishop- 

stone, you may look across the terrace 
with its trim box statuary, across lawns 
cedar guarded, that been rolled for 
eighty years, across a stream and down a 
hop-clad valley to the mellow orange roofs 
of the Mother of Churches. Mr. Simon 
Chubb looked, and found that it was good. 

“Who'd have thought,’”’ mused Simon. 
“Whoever would have thought that five 
years would have taken me out of Towngate 
Lane, and up to Hobbledon like this. 

The circumstance was months old, 
but none the less surprising. War, capricious 
as fortune, had poured gold on Simon’s 
working bench, where all around him it 
had stolen riches, and life, and love. 

The dark little shop in Towngate Lane, 
with its sheaves of wagoner’s whips and 
the great clean-smelling rolls of hide, where 
Simon had worked, had made by 
Fortune a conduit of a stream of wealth. 
Saddles, harness, parachute slings, bando- 


is 


have 


” 


SIX 


been 


liers, cases for range finders, for maps, 
pistols, field glasses, had poured steadily 
out. Neighbours had been evicted upon 
either side to make room for benches and 
heavy machine-stitchers. Driving bands 
fluttered in bygone nurseries. And in 


return Simon saw his balance grow at the 
bank in a way that staggered him. His 
small savings placed timorously in a 
struggling tannery by the riverside in Wych 
Street suddenly multiplied by ten, and then 
by twenty. 

left Towngate 
more than his ambition. 
of the 


Simon Lane 


H« “one 
At least, he had not quite 
reached that pleasant port of his voyaging. 


and realised 


became 
n¢ ybs.”” 


His dress was the dress of the ‘‘ nobs,” 
his house a house where any “ nob” might 
dwell, his speech upon occasion as nobby 
as the mind of man could compass, too 
punctiliously nobby, perhaps, but it still 
irked him that Job Goodban, meeting him 
in the street, knew no better than to call 
across the way: Hallo, Simon, How’s 
things in Hobbledon ? ” 
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A Story of War Honours 
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He had known Job forty years, but he 
could not help thinking that he’d have to 
put him in his place some day. 

He stepped out of the window and on to 
the terrace in the sun. 

** Nicholson,” called sl 
under-gardener. ‘* There’s 


gravel there, in that corner. 


he iarply to an 


the 
Don’t you ever 


weeds in 
let me find weeds in the gravel again, see ? 

~ our. Nicholson, and touched 
his cap, which was all that Simon wanted, 


said 


He advanced across the terrace to the 
balustrade, and looked magnificently down. 

lms,”’ he called, “‘ I want a screen put 
up to hide the servants’ entrance, The 
ladies and gentlemen who visit me don’t 
want to be overlooked by servants,” 

‘* That’s easy done, sir,” answer 1 Elms 
“A trellis with jasmine or convolvulus.” 

“Jasmine,” said Simon. I want some- 
thing better than jasmine; we had it in 
the garden at home.” 

“Then p’r’aps convolvulus or a climbing 

” 


rose, sll, 


“You know best,’™ said Simon grandly. 


‘“ That’s what I pay you for.’’ He paused 
a moment, “I want the ivy pulled down 
off the gate post, too, Elms. Got a brass 


plate going up there, entrance’ 
it'll look all right.” 


““ Very good, sir,’ 


“ Carriage 


said the gardener im- 


perturbably. Obedience made for good 
wages. 
‘* And, Elms,” Simon went on, “ There's 


a whole gang of Bishopstone shopkeepers 
use the hop-garden path on Thursdays and 
Sunday afternoons. I don’t like it; stop 
it up.” 

As a matter of fact Simon was hyper 
sensitive. The path was_ pleasant and 
popular, but he imagined the trend of 
conversation, ‘‘ Nice place Simon Chubb’s 
bought himself up there. He's done wt 
out of other folk’s troubl ; 

Simon was in process of washing ol 
gross acquaintance, and the extraot linary 
ablutions chafed a sensitive skin, A man 
of another county would have moved to a 
place whither his vile record of the counter 


> 
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and the bench could not pursue, but Brant- 
shire men are as adhesive as the Brantshire 
clay from which they spring, and Bishop- 
stone is the heart of Brant. Moreover, 
Simon had a notion to seek civic honours, 
He foresaw himself dispensing shrewd 
justice and chatting affably with Sir Alfred 
Hopper on the bench. 

Such happy vistas kept him pace across 
the lawn, and down amid his roses, till he 
reached the wicket gate that opens on the 
hollow banks of Big- 
borough Lane. 

At the gate a 
young man lay full 
length upon a wicker 
spinal carriage, and 
turned his head to 
see the blaze of 
bloom that filled the 
garden. He was 
clad in a_ heather 
mixture tweed, and 
a rug was wrapped 
about his legs. His 
hands 
lay out on the rug 
and fidgeted with 
the tassels of the 


long sinewy 


fringe, His face, 
vrown and healthy, 
was shadowed by 
deep lines of pain, 
and in the 
that veiled and fatal 
look that marks a 
stricken soul. 


eves 


“God bless me,” 
said Simon, ‘“‘ it’s 
young Edward Bain 
bridge.”’ 

His thoughts went 
back to the summer 
days so few years 
past, when Edward 
had stood up against 
the skill ot all 
Australia, upon the 
pitch of 
Abbot's Lawn, 


Classic 


across the town, to 





claimed him, and early in it the umpire 
had sent him back to the pavilion to watch 
for ever, until the ending of the day. 

“Good morning, sir,’’ said Simon Chubb, 
and forthwith admonished himself. Why 
do you want to say “ sir”? to him? You're 
as good as he is now—and a jolly sight 
better. 


‘ ” 


‘Good morning, 
man. 


returned the prostrate 


’ 


“It is good to see your roses,’ 
““Oh, come in,” said Simon, 


e 


allow the 





Snatch a Brantshire 4 a ¥ ; 

victory. He would na "é = : li, att cr 
stand ; Fe G? 1% tee / 
stand no more for nee LY 2°. 

victory or loss, a ‘© * No,’ returned the young man finally ; Drawn by 


greater cause had 


*there’s no getting better for me 
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attendant to wheel you-in, and enjoy a 
closer inspection, Hi! Tommy, you turn 
him round.” 
But the lean hand rose in protest. 
“No,” said Edward deliberately. 
don’t think I want to come in, thank you 
It was quite simple, direct and decisive. 
Simon felt as though he had been coldly 
pushed a st: He knew that 
in like case he would wandered 
periphrase or lying excuse, It 
ill at ease. 
“ You’re 
said 


“a 


lower down. 
into 
him 


have 
made 
welcome to come in, sir,” he 
confusedly, you. wish. 
Don’t ask or anything, just unfasten the 
wicket and enter to inspect the ground 
You have sacrificed much in your country’s 
service, and it behoves us all to offer duc 
gratitude.” 


’ 


‘ whenever! 


The bitter look deepened on Bainbridg 
face. 

““ That’s just it,’’ he said a 
“‘A glance at a rose garden. 

“Oh, Vl cut you some,” said Chubb. 
“Some to take home, sir.’”’ 

“No,” returned Edward. “ Pity they 
should be cut. No, thank you, Mr. Chubb.” 
He leant his head back lazily on the pillow. 
“Home, Johnny. Good Mr. 
Chubb.” 

The incident left Simon downcast. Why 
did the subservient “sir’’ keep slipping 
out ? What made him ashamed of this 
place which he had bought his 
money ? It was good enough, wasn’t it 
He could not banish his memory of Eddie, 
Eddie as he had run to the pavilion on the 
great day when Brant had beaten all Aus- 
tralia, ten people rac across 


little cynically. 
e 


morning, 
with 


Oowll 


thousand ing 


the ropes to make for him an avenue of 
triumph, 

“ Good days, those I’ve had to icl 
to my bench pretty middling close since,” 
thought Simon Chubb 

And how about Eddie ? 

Phat vista offered no pleasant reflection 


and he ordered the trap and drove 
Bishopstone. But Bishopstone did not 
please him that morning. ill 
Broad at his shop door with “ A nice mori 

Simon.’ He could avoid Job 
Goodban’s grecting, “* Hallo, Sim.”’ Ma ter- 
called Well 


Street, ‘' P 


mito 


‘There was 


ing, not 


man acro asant 


morning, Chubb,” with an air of patronage 


that made 


dor tor, 


him half resolve to char 


In the East Brant club he met Sir Alfred 
Hopper. 

“IT hope I see you well, Sir Alfred,” hy 
remarked earnestly. 

‘Oh, I’m all right, Mr. Chubb,” returned 


the genial baronet. ‘‘ Just come in to pi 





up a tew tips about fruit growing. ‘Old 
George Byng is going to take me row 
his plantations.” 

“Ah,” said Simon, “a diverting occu. 
pation for your extensive leisure, Sir Alfred.” 
“ Why, no,’”’ returned the baron It 

the money I’m out for. Most of 
put a shoulder to the wheel nowada 

Simon heard with mixed feelir r} 
= most ot! us ie seemed to hold l barb, whi h 
Sir Alfred had no intention of fix \ft 
all, however, Simon had had a little chat 
with the baronet. He was gett 

He passed the Bainbridges’ cottage on 
Summer Hill on his way bacl lward 
was in the irden, reading. He w t 
trap approaching, and sent out | n 
attendant 

‘* Please, sir, Mr. Edwat 
speak to you, sir.” 

Ihe boy held the cob, and $ 
the steps into the straggling ¢ 

“I’m afraid I was rather bad tempet1 
this morning,’’ said the young 1 1’) 
sorry. Hada bad night, you ki Tr} 
look pretty rotten sometime 

Oh, sir, said Simon el no 
need for you to go and say that, I 

*“No need ?”’ returned tl 
“It’s early to get like that L' ve 
life ahead He looked sombreiy out 
the trees towards the green sloy of St 
Fadhelm’s, slopes he could not ever ] 
again ‘* Please understand I had no 
to be churlish.” 

It n Simon feel mea I } 
that he « 1 not have bre f 
wt 1 that wa 

Then you'll con 1 se ( 
othe day l hie | 

1’) ed to.” 

And t Lionourable M 
queried Simon 

Lhe young man smiled 
for my mother,” he replied | 

“You're very welcome,” 1 » 
pi ptl ‘A ior 1 oul 
{ ik of ttle 11 | { 

\h, L J ul | 
l to be « if 
4 
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that he had made another false step. He 
was moved that this fine fellow, fallen, 
should be so bitter, and it surprised him into 
the vernacular. 

“No, sir,” he replied. “ Ain’t it an 
example like, still * 

The young man_ smiled. ‘“ Thanks, 
Chubb,” he said. ‘“‘ Pll come and see your 
roses. Good afternoon.”’ 

“*« Thanks, Chubb,’ ”’ repeated Simon to 
himself as he went home, “ That’s how 
Doctor Masterman should ’a’ said it.” 
And he looked forward with pleasure to 
Edward’s visit, and that was no less because 
the Bainbridges lived in a forty-pound 
cottage, and no more because Mrs. Bain- 
bridge was termed “ the Honourable.” 

He busied himself with preparations the 
next morning, having a little table set in 
a shady corner of the terrace. 

Half-way through the morning he spied 
the carriage coming perilously down the 
slope of Bigborough Lane. ‘This time a 
stalwart maid was in attendance. 

“T’ve got another chauffeur,’ laughed 
Edward. ‘‘ The slope’s a little too steep 
for my man, John.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Chubb,” said the 
maid pertly. 

Simon regarded her with surprise. It 
was Edith Clemens, whose mother kept the 
pork-butcher’s shop in Towngate Lane, 
almost opposite the shameful fount of his 
fortune. 

“Good morning, my girl,” he said with 
condescension, and found himself blushing. 

“My mother is sorry she could not 
come,’ said Edward. ‘‘ She asked me to 
tell you that she looks forward to coming 
some other day.’’ 

“T shall be proud and happy to welcome 
her,” said Simon, almost easily. In spite 
of the irritating presence of Edie, he began 
to fecl that he was getting on with “ the 
nobs,”’ 

They wheeled in and about the paths 
among the roses, under pergolas bunched 
with bloom, where the faint wind brought 
petals down upon the sick man, and they 
talked lightly of many things, the view 
down the valley to the worn tiles of Bishop- 
stone—gardening—and _ sport. 

“You will be getting better, sir, with 
rest and good air,” said Simon at a break in 
the talk. 


“No,” returned the young man finally 


“ There’s no getting better forme. Nothing 
that surgery knows,” 

“Surely,” said Simon, 
that ?”’ 

“‘ Sir Fanshawe Edwards meant it,” said 
the young man stonily, looking ahead. 
“He wasn’t joking about it a little bit. 
I’ve got to ‘ carry on.’”’ 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. 
Chubb, ‘I don’t wonder it hits you hard 
at times.” He stopped, for the contrast 
with his own luck appalled him. ‘‘ Me and 
him,” he thought. ‘“‘ It smashed him to 
shivers, and it’s made me. Rum thing that 
war.” 

** You had hard luck,” he said aloud. 

“Oh,” said the young man in a level 
monotonous voice, “‘ many better fellows 
had worse. The old place is worth it.” 
He waved his hand vaguely towards the 
valley, Hale’s Bank, aglow with golden 
gorse, nodding across the osiered brook to 
Bigborough. But Simon thought he had 
the rose garden in mind. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ But you paid, and 
someone else gets. It don’t seem proper 
one way and another.” 

Edward laughed, he was feeling better 
that morning. 

‘IT don’t mind what I paid,” he said, 
“but for mother. Those days were worth 
it.” 

Mr. Simon Chubb made an early excuse 
to fetch a glass of milk and a biscuit. The 
steps to the terrace were awkward for the 
carriage, and with Edith’s help he brought 
down the little table and the tray. He was 
surprised that it pleased him to do this 
service. . 

“It’s very sad to sce your master like 
this, my girl,’ he said. 

‘““Ah!” she answered, “Some ’as their 
ups and some ’as their downs. That war 
wasn't so bad fer you.” 

‘* No,” said Simon, “‘ I worked hard night 
and day—wore the skin off my fingers. 
No one can say I didn’t give full value. 
I worked hard, my girl, none harder.” 

Edith sniffed. 


“you don’t mean 


‘ You didn’t wear the spine off yer back,”’ 
said she. 

‘ Oh,” he said, “‘ you’re alluding to your 
master, Circumstances have befallen un- 
fortunate for him. I’m very sorry for your 
master, Edith.” 

‘Well you may be,’ she replied. ‘“ ’E’s 
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The next morning’s post made Simon 
Chubb a jubilant man, It contained a letter 
from Theodore Henn. Mr, Henn was 





a 
big man in Bishopstone. It was not merely 
—: the fact that he owned one half of Silk ] ane, 
pm 
} that he was the biggest and longest-estab- 
tie st 


lished draper in the town ; he was a moving 
spirit in Bishopstone municipai life. From 
his vantage point by Pelerin Gate he was 













RP > regarded as a link with the precincts, 
r eee fe The Canon’s wives, despite the lure of 


“e “The Stores,’”’ were valiantly true to him 
ea Ile was an alderman and had been more 
X than once mayor. 
: Mr. Henn wrote to Simon to ask him if 
he would accept office as mayor. His 
election to the council, and thence to the 
rank of alderman, could be assured if he 
would care to stand. 
The city was in fact 
in some small diffi 
culty, for there was 


ho prospe tive candi- 


date who 
relied on to foot the 
bill for the roy 
reception that wa 
anticipated t the 
unveiling of the War 
Memoria Now Mr, 
Chubb had beet 
loyal citizen of tl 
borough He W 
by birth a freet 
His fortune had be 
built within the ci 
bound Mr. Ilem 
was eloquent al 
persuasive 

simon rear the 
letter over , 
‘* The letter stared Drawn by before, during, and 

up at him” Leo Bates after breakfast. Here 
was the goal of his 
lost ’is work, an’ ’e’s lost ’i play, an’ ’e’ desire. He saw himself endued with the 
lost ‘is money, an ’e’s lost ’is young lady, furred robe and the gilt cha vi 


all for paytriotism. Paytriotism don't al ancient, ponderous cla p, heralded in pro- 


ways pay good money cession with sword and mace ancy ran 
“ Ah,” returned Mr. Chubb. ‘“ He’s a on ahead to the royal visit, anticipating 
hero, he is.” the accolade, Arise, Sir Simon Chubb 
“ That's cold comfort aid Edith beneath In very happy frame of mind he went out 
her breath, for they were almost within for a stroll about the ground Uncor 


earshot. ‘Cold comfort for a long life, 
Mr. Simon Chubb.” 

Edward and his host chatted pleasantly 
over their refreshment, until he had to go. 


sciously he walked with a graver pomp, 4 
rounder arch to his chest Hi MmoOrninye 
paper, tightly rolled, became in his hand a 
baton of office, or a charter of freedom 
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He sat down*in one of the little summer- 
houses in a corner of the rose garden, and 
began to read more seriously and import- 
antly than usual, as became a grave and 
reverend signor, some day soon to be His 
Worship. But at times he broke into a 
little chuckle. ‘‘ What would Job Goodban 
have to say to Sir Simon Chubb ? ”’ 

His pleasant fancies were broken by the 
sound of wheels upon the gravel. It was the 
spinal carriage of Edward Bainbridge. 

‘I don’t want to force my company on 
him,” said Simon to himself. “ Vl just 
lie low and let them trot by.” 

The policy, however, was futile, for the 
carriage was stopped so that the long legs 
of the young man were visible to Simon. 
His head was hidden by the trellised wings 
of the summer-house. While Simon stayed 
there uncertain, he heard E-dward’s voice. 

“Have a walk round, Mums, and enjoy 
the view. It’s fine. You have had enough 
pushing for a little while.” 

“T don’t like to leaye you, Sonny,” re- 
turned Mrs. Bainbridge. “Tl take you 
round,’ 

“Td like to be left,” said the long man 
in the spinal carriage. ‘‘ There’s a tea rose 
in the far corner you will like.’’ 

“Call, if you want me, Sonny,” said she. 

“Til call, Mum,” Edward answered. 

Simon heard the light footfall grow 
fainter. His eyes were fixed upon the end 
of the carriage, fearful lest he might be 
seen, 

While he watched vacantly he saw the 
long, strong hands slide down and strain 
by smallest fractions of inches, and grip 
the thin legs. He saw the hands pull and 
lift the knees rhythmically one after the 
other—up, down—up, down—in a horrible 
travesty of the act of running. And he 
saw the dead insensate swing and roll of the 
long limbs, nerveless and limp and ungovern- 
able. He heard the short hard breath of 
the prone man, as he strove for the thou- 
sandth time to convince himself that there 
lay hidden in the shrunken muscle some 
minutest germ of the splendid life, that 
work and will might fructify once more. 

And he heard, too, the groan and sob as 
the strong hands weakened and let. fall 
their burden all awry. ‘ Oh, my God!” 
said Edward Bainbridge. : 

After a little while his mother came back 
to him. He heard her step, behind him, 


and passed his hands across his tense and 
writhen face. 

“Isn’t it a jolly view, Mums?” he said. 
“Tm awfully glad you saw it.” 

“Sonny,” she cried, ‘ how you’ve slipped 
down.” She bent over him, covering the 
thin ankles where the trousers legs had 
rucked. ‘‘ That’s better,’ she continued 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Now we'll go.” 

There was no room for the long carriage 
to turn in the path, and Simon heard it 
withdrawn. The gravity of his demeanour 
had changed, for it had become sincere. 

He walked slowly back to the house, and 
the secret words of the young man haunted 
him, and the striving frantic hands. 


““God bless me!” he cried as he passed 
Nicholson at work on the terrace. ‘‘ She 
can never push him up that hill. Nicholson, 
run round the front and down Bigborough 
Lane. You'll see Mrs. Bainbridge coming 
up with her son. Give her a hand up.” 

Then he went indoors, 

On the table of the breakfast room lay 
a letter—the letter from Mr. Henn. He 
had left it there in the secret hope that it 
might impress some prying maid. He knew 
that he had done it for that reason, and the 
pettiness of it revolted him. It served to 
place in vivid contrast with his own the 
bitter lot of Edward Bainbridge. The 
young man’s agony obsessed him. What 
he had looked on held no hint of pose or 
calculation. 

The letter stared up at him, ‘“ The 
financial demands of the position are such 
that few councillors are willing or able to 
undertake the charge. Of course in view 
of the royal visit and possible consequences, 
which you may ‘guess, it is an exceptional 
opportunity.” 

Simon had come to a certain distaste for 
all these things. They sounded hollow, 
tried upon the touchstone of the young 
man’s fate. He went for a walk over Rough 
Common at grips with the. case. 

War had filled his hands with gold at no 
risk. He was quite honest with himself. 
War had wrenched from Edward Bainbridge 
youth and fortune. He remembered Edward 
running from the pitch the day that he 
defeated all Australia. He would never 
run again. And the sacrifice was voluntary 
he reminded himself, free and without re- 
serve. Edith Clemens with her hard phil- 
osophy rose up to gibe at him. “ Pay- 
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triotism don’t always good 
Mr. Simon Chubb.” It had paid him. 

He grew angry with his sentiment. 
Hadn’t he given good work and fair value ? 
It was the luck of the game. There were 
hundreds, thousands, through the land who 
had snatched unfair profits from the universal 
woe. Over all there haunted him the 
grasping, hopeless hands of Edward Bain- 
bridge, and the young man’s “ Oh, my 
God'” 

And in the light of that the house, the 
future, the mayoralty, the possible knight- 
hood that would come, seemed mean and 
base. What right had he to take these 
things from a land that paid another’s 
sacrifice in such poor coin? Out of the 
free air and open spaces clearer judgment 
came. Edward might find cause to rebuke 
the utter fates, but it would be a sin if he 
should have excuse to cry out against his 
fellows and his land. 

With a new spring about his gait, he 
marched down into Bishopstone. He sought 
out the offices of Longton, Symes, Longton 
and Winchmore, and asked to the 
senior partner. He had a little job of con- 
veyancing. 

Old Mr. Longton argued with him, told 
him it was unwise, quixotic, but he got a 
gruff request to carry out instructions. In 
the end the title deeds of the house and 
grounds and all that messuage known as 
Greenholme, situate in the parish of Saint 
Nicholas, Hobbledon, was vested in a trust 


pay moncy, 


see 


F riendship 


HEN Time had singed the wings of Love, 


And left him featherless and thin, 
More like a vulture than a dove, 
Friendship crept in. 
Friendship, with gentle, patient ey: 
With heart of warmth but not of fire, 
And bosoms troubled not with sighs, 
Or thoughts with ire. 


Friendship, whose hand resembles not 
The hand of clay or hand aflame 

Friendship, wi hout a beauty pol, 
Sweet, all the same. 


Lo 





e, f iwehed with 
Ind limbs that selfishly dem ind ; 


~—_— 


for the purpose of housing four families, 
whose bread-winners had been incapacitated 


| 
The criterion of 


on active service. ele :tion 
was to be the greatness of the sacrifice, 
measured in terms of financial loss, social 


and domestic upheaval, or even sentimental 
disabilities. The indenture asked a cunning 
hand in framing. 

Mr. Chubb, whose name was otherwise 
rigorously excluded from all mention, never- 
theless reserved the right to name the first 
nominee. It was Ernest Bainbridge. 

After that he had a disappointin 


lg inter- 


view with Mr. Henn. 
<jJo 

A fortnight later Simon Chubb walked 
out of Greenholme for the last time. Edward 
Bainbridge was at the gate. 

** It’s not so much the grounds and place,” 
he said, ‘“‘ or that mother can live again the 
spacious life we knew before it all; wl 


it 
takes me is that we are not forgotten. It 
used to sting me up a bit to think that some 
of us could be taken and and never 
thought of after. Simon, old chap, I think 
you’d give me back my legs, if anything 
could do it. I can guess you’ve given up a 
good deal to set this place going.” 
Simon remembered 
Alfred Hopper. 


used 


the manners of Sir 
** Oh, not at all,”’ he said 


casually, ‘‘ Don’t think any more about 
ig 
And in that at least he was periectly 


“e 


nobby.” 


By Herbert O. Carter 


And calm content possessed the il 
And wild desire Was dead and Le 
And strong towards a better goal 


A new sun shone 


A sun that ushered in a morn 
Of hopeful and redeeming ray? 


As would become a Christmas Dawn 


Or New Year's Day. 
‘The drooping boughs of Love brir ief, 


And represent a dying scene 
Insipid yellow. Friendship’s leaf 


Is everyprecn 


pPasston, offers lips 


But Friendship, wiser, softly slips 














Hand into hand. 
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Are the Middle 
Classes Doomed ? 


In Red Russia thousands have been done to death for no other crime 


than that of belonging to the Middle Classes. 





A Calm Survey of Stern Times 
Ahead 


By E. Vaughan-Smith 
In 


this country our 


methods are gentler, but to many apprehensive fathers of families it 
seems as though they might come to the same thing in the end 


HERE was once a late-Victorian child 
who felt very sorry for herself because 
she had been born after History was 

finished ! It seemed .as dull as arriving at 
a party to find everything over—to have 
come into the world after it had grown too 
civilised and sensible for any more real wars 
or revolutions or excitements of any kind ! 

It would have seemed utterly incredible 
to that little girl that a time was coming, 
and was scarcely two decades away, when the 
whole world would be threatened by revolu- 
tion on an altogether bigger scale than it 
had ever known before. 


The Romance of Revolution 





To the little girl a revolution meant a 
romantic opportunity of saving the lives of 
picturesque kings or marquises by dint of 
unheard-of heroisms. The only way one 
would get mixed up in the affair at all was 
through one’s unflinching loyalty to those 

for blood the mob 
Otherwise ordinary Middle- 
class people like the littie girl and her family 
would have continued to lead their quiet, 
blameless lives unthreatened by danger. 

Never possibly could it have occurred to 
that late-Victorian child that the day would 
come when the “ 


high personage whose 


was howling. 


would succeed 
to the place once held by the “ aristocrat ” 
in the hatred of the Red Revolutionaries, 
and that tens of thousands would be done 
to death for no other crime than that of 
belonging to the Middle Classes ! 
In this country our methods are 
but to apprehensive 


bourgeois ”’ 


gentler, 


many fathers of 


families it often seems as though they 
might come to much the same thing in the 
end, If we form a confirmed habit of pay- 
ing our clerks, our schoolmasters and our 


Ministers on a considerably lowe1 
ve pay oul 


scale than 


cavengers, it may be as efficient 


a way of putting an end to the Middle 
Classes within a generation or so as the 
vigorous Russian plan of shooting down the 
users of toothbrushes ! 


When the Bank Clerk Feels Uneasy 


It is no mere question of class envy which 
makes the bank clerk feel uneasy when he 
reads of this or that section of the working 
classes—miners one week, coal-heavers the 
next, railwaymen a third—agitating for a 
scale of which will make them 
wealthier than he is himself: He knows by 
painful experience that any wage-rise is sure 
to be reflected by a yet further rise in the 
cost of living. 





wages 


Labour economists declare 
indignantly that much of this is the result 
of profiteering, not of natural law 
it may be; 


and so 
but the despairing Middle-class 
housewife, who only knows that the two 
ends seem to need a more exhausting tug 





every week to bring them anywhere near 
mecting, is hardly comforted by this. She 
reads of the wives and daughters of the 
profiteers going to functions in 
thirty-guinea hats, that their 
shameless and vulgar extravagance is in- 


Society 
and knows 


creasing dress prices to an inordinate level 
for women all down the social ladder; and 
she wonders bitterly whether, between the 
heartless and the 
ever-growing claims of the erstwhile poor, 
the unfortunate Middle Classes can possibly 
survive at all. 


greed of such as these, 


Now I am very far from saying that many 
of the claims of the working classes which 
inconveniencing us at the present 
moment are not justified—and more than 
justified. The low pay of the agricultural 
labourer in pre-war days, for instance, was 
a scandal that could not have been tolerated 
if the had learned to 


are 


nation as a whole 


test social conditions by the standards of 
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Many of the town occu- 
pations, too, were sinfully underpaid. Still, 
wrong as the old condition of things was, 
the present state of affairs under which 
numbers of the Middle left 
poorer than the artisans is anything but 
ideal. 

It be taken into count, moreover, 
that of two families of the same size, one 


Christian justice. 


Classes are 


must 





Middle Class and the of those who do not wish to see the Middle 
other artisan, who had Classes submerged in an ever-rising sea of 
exactly the same > the proletariat. They feel that ‘“ endow- 
amount of mone, ; ment of motherhood,” for instance, may 
coming in, the Middl fB_ || well encourage the slums to produce an even 
class household would wer | | larger supply of babi 
be really the poorer ( fit and unfit, lawful 
very likely much the and unlawful—than at 
poorer, present ; but that the 
A bank clerk who ubsidy will only have 
went to business in a to be paid for by in- 
patched coat would risk creased taxation of the 
dismissal for letting the Middle Classes, and lead 
bank down socially. <A to a still further diminu- 
coalman can go round tion of theiy birth-rate. 
on his cart wearing as At the ‘* Yellow 
old clothes as he pleases Book’? period of the 
without anyone’ even *nineties some might 
thinking the worse of have triumphed in the 
him. prospect of the Middl 
Classes presently _ be- 
The Question of Rent coming as extinct ; 
Then there is the the dodo. To the 
que tion of house-rent. * A bank clerk who went to business wsthetes of that dav 
An elementary school- in a patched coat everything Middle Class 
master and his wife was anathema: Middl 
who put their names down for a workman’s class ideals were pretentious and vulgar; 
flat were refused on the ground that they their notions of art and literature wer 
belonged to the Middle Class, and so were’ atrocious; even their virtues were Philis- 
ineligible. Yet many of the artisans who  tine| 
lived in these cheap flats were actually earn- 
ing more money than the schoolmaster did! The Value of “ Philistine’’ Virtues 
The great majority of the Middle Classes are Saner people than those Yellow Book 
in the same position as that schoolmaster : critics set a high value on certain philis- 
they have to pay higher house-rent, and with tine” virtue Love of home, care in 
it higher rates, than they would if they — training children, scrupulous determinatior 
belonged to the working cla to pay one’s way, proud self-respect whicl 
Take education, too. That is a_ very will be beholden to nobody, moderation in 
erious item in the Middle-cla family the amount of time and incon pent on 
budget in these times when private day mere pleasure—all these are qualities not 
chools are asking five or six guineas a term peculiar to the Middle Classes, and de 
even for a tiny child’s first lessons, and when plorably lacking in many individuals amor 
everything possible seems to be charged a them, but all the same more distinctively 
an “extra.” The working-man’s children characteristic of the Middle Class is a 
get their education—often a far better one whole than of any other section of th 
‘free of all charge at the Council Schools. country, either higher or lower. If the 
It may be asked why, in the name of Middle Classes di appeared the national 
.) 
—e 





—_ 


— 


common sense, don’t struggling Middle-class 
families avail themselves of the free educa- 
tion offered by the State, and personally | 
think it is a great pity many of them don’t. 


But still the fact remains. 
No, it cannot be denied that the imme- 
diate outlook is a dark one, while many 


of the measures proposed for the future 
by eager reformers only add to the alarm 
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fibre would be incomparably the poorer for 
the loss in those particular virtues. 

Nor is this all. So far from being less 
gifted artistically and intellectually than 
other people, it is the Middle Class which 
supplies the enormous majority of novelists, 
poets, artists and musicians, as well as by 
far the greater number of State servants 
and public men of all kinds. Take up 
“Who’s Who,” and read through any 
hundred names you chance upon. Ninety 
per cent. of those who have become dis- 
tinguished through their own merits will 
be found to come of Middle-class families. 


The Cradle of Genius 
It is 





only natural that it should be so. 
Certainly genius does sometimes spring up 
from the depths of the people; but talent 
has a far better chance in a family atmo- 
sphere of culture. On the other hand, 
sreat wealth is even more unfavourable 
than poverty to the attainment of high 
intellectual or artistic distinction ; the very 
atmosphere of luxury is enervating, and to 
have all the money that can possibly be 
needed without the trouble of earning it 
is generally a real misfortune. 

You might search the world over without 
finding any society with a higher general 
level of culture and pleasant good breeding 
than the English well-to-do Upper Middle 
Class. Only compare the breadth of mental 
outlook of an intelligent Englishwoman of 
this class with the stuffy narrowness of the 
pompous East Prussian barons and baron- 
whom “ Elizabeth” portrays with 
uch delicious malice! Compare her table 
those of the civilised 
among the Kussian nobles to whose daughters 
she used sometimes, in safer days, to go out 


as governess ! 


esses 


manners with less 


The world will be the poorer 
for the loss of as kindly and agreeable a 
social atmosphere as any it has ever known 
if the English Middle Class is doomed. 


Is it Really Doomed ? 


But is it really doomed 
appearances deceptive ? 
uon, 





or are present 
That is the ques- 
Cwice 


the course of 


which 


before in English 
cla dominated the 
nation as for seventy or cighty years after the 
passing of the first Reform Bill the Middle 
Class dominated it, has become submerged. 
The first instance was that of the Saxon 


history a has 


nobles. For hundreds of years they held 
sway almost as lesser kings. After the 
Conquest they sank back so completely 
into the mass of the people that no snob 
ever thinks of claiming that his ancestors 
fought on Harold’s side at Hastings. They 
came over with William of Normandy so 
invariably that one is forced to conclude 
that the Conqueror must have been accom- 
panied by a whole fleet of Lusitanias and 
Titanics, as nothing less could have held 
so many ! 


How Classes are Made 





The second occasion was when, during 
the long Wars of the Roses, the Norman 
baronage was in its turn practically wiped 
out. Its place was taken by the new Tudor 
nobility, to which were added the creations 
of later centuries. It was this new nobility, 
reinforced as it was by frequent inter- 
marriage with the great trading interests, 
that really ruled England from the days 
of the Stuarts almost to Queen Victoria’s 
time. Even when the predominant power 
had passed away from it, there was no 
question of the downfall and disappearance 
of this great aristocracy as the two aris- 
tocracies before it had fallen and disap- 
peared. Allied more and more closely to 
the Middle Class, it has continued to play 
a larger part in the nation than the nobility 
of any other country with a democratic con- 
stitution. If it had stood proudly aside, 





“*Our Alice is getting on so nicely with 
her music’ ’’—gp. 982 
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“learning nothing and forgetting nothing, 
it would have counted as little in the general 
current of national life the French 
noblesse counts to-day. But the genius of 
the mixed Celtic-Anglo-Danish-Norman race 





as 


that we are has always lain in our incom- 
parable power of wiclding together new 
forces and old. 

Is that power of ours going to stand us 
in good stead once more at this greatest of 
all the secular crises of 


our history? I 


think so. 
Those among us who demand “ the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat ’’ are betraved 







“ A smart young officer came in 


by their very speech! They are aliens from 
our stock, if not in blood—as very often they 
are—at all events in heart and soul. There 
is nothing farther removed from the a pira- 
tions of the real British working man and 
still more of his wife than any dictator hip 
of the proletariat 

“Our Alice is getting on so nicely with 
her music,” the cottage mother will tell you 
proudly. : 

Very likely Alice has little gift for music 
really, but that is no matter. Het parents 
feel that the ability to play the piano raises 
her a step higher in the social scale 
the family will work and save the 
front parlour is adorned yw piano of 
their own on which Alice can perform when 
friends come to tea. 

That front parlour is another sign of the 
extremely un-proletarian bent of the British 
mind. Superior persons who think they 
know what the working classes oucht to 


>; and 
until 


ith a 


( 
) 


A 
want regard it as a senseless fetish. A 
well-kept kitchen is far more cheery and 
comfortable, they argu Why can’t the 


working woman entertain 
that, and set free the 


the much-needed extra 


her friends in 
front parlour to be 
bedroom ? Well, 

tent 


and " rAn 
and no front par 


duchess might be perfectly cor with 
kitchen 
but a self-respecting charwoman i 
Not to have a front parlour f 
on ceremonious occa 


nice bright 


wouldn’t be. 
ions would be t 


use 
to the level of “‘ funny sort of 


Reverence for the Front Parlour 





ideal is for all classe 


after the image and 


The Russian Sovict 
alike to be remoulded 
likeness of ‘‘ funny sort of peopl If we 
don’t really belong to ‘ 
people,” you mu 
pretend you do by dint of 


never sending your collar to 
the wash. Tl \ and 
possessions of ill not on the 
lowest social level are to be 
made over to se best 
qualified, by th ience 
and habits of a lifetime, to 
turn palaces into slums, so 
that no more nasty pride 
may reign in non-proletarian 
bo om ! 

Could the possibly 1 
two more contrary spirit 
this ‘‘ dictatership of the ] 

letariat ’’ passion for degrading all to th 
level of the very lowest, ar the Britis! 
artisan’s reverence for the front par] 

the symbol of the social amenities ? N 
there will never be a dictator » of t 

proletariat proclaimed in this country—tl 
British instinct for climbing on to the ley 

of those above rather than pulling thei 
down 1 


too strongly engrained. Such mer 


pullers-down as there are are 


less folk, weak in fibre, capable perhaps of 


more or less mischievous agitation, | 
utterly incapable of setting up a new social 
order. 

But a new social order is eve now 1 


process of formation, and those of u 


have evi to see are 


discover its outline 


What is happenit 


is the creation of a vast Middle Cl 

which may or may not displ { present 

one. As a cla we maj » under as the 

Saxon and Norman nobiliti ( or \ 
Qs 





alreadv beginning to 


ON 








ial 


we 
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may survive, as the Tudor-founded nobility 
has survived. 

Before long that section of artisans which 
makes several hundreds a year will adopt 
Middle-class habits and standards of cul- 
ture. Little by little the front parlour will 
change into a drawing-room; the tasteless 
crowd of cheap ornaments will be replaced 
by fewer and better ones, 


Forming a New Middle Class 





A corresponding change will take place in 
speech and manners; while the tones of 
father and mother may still be reminiscent 
of front-parlour days, the accent of the 
children will more and more conform to 
that of people used to drawing-rooms. 

This is no mere prophetic dip into an 
imaginary future. It is a conclusion drawn 
from observation of what has been going on 
during the past five years: 

One evening a month or two before the 
Armistice, a landlady knocked at the door 
of her visitors’ sitting-room. 

“May I introduce my nephew ?” she said. 

A smart young officer came in, and the 
aunt retired, leaving him to the company 
of the visitors whom she and her husband 

with the critical discernment of the ser- 
vants’ hall—had decided to be “ real gentry.” 

No guest could have been more pleasant 
or more t'ioroughly at ease. He sat for 
an hour os: more, smoking cigarettes and 
talking in a modest, unpretentious way of 
his experiences at the Front. There was 
accent, none at all in 
sugzest that he was not by 
origin of the public-school class. No one 
could have guessed that his mother, as well 
as his aunt, had once been in service. 

At the end of about an hour he got up. 

“Well, I expect I'd better go back to 
the kitchen. They'll be wondering what’s 
become of me,”’ he said, with such a com- 
plete absence of false shame as proved him 
a gentleman in reality as well as outward 
appearance. 

The war conditions must have produced 
hundreds of similar cases—cases in which 
the transition from working class to Middle 
Class was so smoothly made as to leave not 


scarcely a hiit in 
manner, to 


€ven a trace of embarrassment. 
ome who from the 


Of course, 


rose ranks were less 


£2 2s. will be given for the best fetter on this question. 


adaptable, but that was only to be ex- 
pected, since not all are equally gifted with 
tact and power of quick observation. Given 
those two valuable qualities, it is wonderful 
how rapidly young people can assimilate 
themselves to a new social level. 

What the chosen few achieved during two 
or three war-years, the many will acquire 
in the course of a generation. I make bold 
to prophesy that in twenty or thirty years’ 
time it will be no more surprising to find 
the well-paid artisan completely a gentle- 
man alike in mental culture, manners, 
speech and way of living than it is now 
to find men who are plain “ misters” on 
terms of perfect social ease with Lord So- 
and-So or the Honourable This-or-That. 
There has long ceased to be any gap in cul- 
ture between the nobility and the class of 
commoners who send their sons to the great 
public schools. Before the century has run 
half its course, there will be no gap in 
culture between very many of the artisans 
and our own children. 

Are the new Middle Class and the old to 
be merged gradually into one, then ? Frankly, 
I think it must either be that, or else as a 
class we must go under. 


The Alternatives 





For what are the alternatives ? Either 
we accept an artisan’s calling as no less 
compatible with gentle breeding than any 
other, or else we remain a caste apart—a 
caste of the black-coated, forbidden by our 
caste rules to touch any but a black-coated 
profession. 

What that means is that the black-coated 
professions will continue to be overcrowded, 
and hence will become worse and worse paid 
in comparison with the un-genteel trades. 
They will be crowded not only with the true 
and genuine sons of the caste, but with every 
outsider who aspires to belong to it. They 
will be crowded with ineffectives, because the 
black-coated caste won’t be able to afford 
a proper education. 

It’s a gloomy picture, and if it ever be- 
comes reality the present Middle Classes are 
indeed doomed, but personally I am con- 
vinced that it never will. There is too much 
innate common sense in the British temperae 
ment, 


Address—The Editor, 


THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, before October 20th. 
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A Sphere A Question of One’s Vocation 


By 


for Cicely Anne O'Hagan 


“ I must be of use to people I don’t care a rap about,’ said Cicely of 
lofty ideals, when she refused to marry the man she loved. But the 
East End has no monopoly of poor people—or problems 


I her little room at the top of the big, love directed. Inconsistently, she thrilled 


buzzing East End settlement, Cicely with a moment’s pride in the thought. 
dressed for dinner with fingers that How fortunate that she had refused to 
shook in nervous excitement. It was a_ bind herself absolutely last September, when 
pretty little room, and her luminous brown _ she had been about to set out from Clover 
eyes caressed each object in it with a field to the Inasmuch House! She |] 
particular affection. For its sake, and for almost succumbed to Richard’s love-makir 
what it represented, she was going to do, —he did not make love like a cl 
that evening, the very hardest thing she told herself with satisfaction 1 to 
had ever done in all her twenty-one years. happy riot of feelings within her heart 
She was going to tell Mr. Brent that she pulses at his words! How fort tl 
could not marry him, after all; she was she had put herself upon probation! | 
going to send him back to his country parish even though Richard had 4} n 
to recover from his heartache at his leisure, assumed—hoped—rather mort 
and at his leisure to fall in love with another justifiable, her conscience was clear in1 
sort of girl and thus to find consolation. to the matter. 
Unless,. of course—and at the thought the Through the open wind 
colour deepened in her cheeks, and the sounds of the great city 
stars in her eyes, grew starrier—he should roar of the traffic, noisy 
become possessed of the passion that now in the street, the laughter 
ruled her life, and that should rule it for ter of families in the 
ever, the passion to serve his needy kind, windows looked into the back window 
Of course he believed he was _ serving Inasmuch House. She love that mighty 
them now. She shrugged impatient young hum of life, that miultit 
shoulders. The placid, browsing villagers, blended into a great harmo love 
the little rural aristocracy, the well-fed farmer it better than the buzz of Ri rd’s | 
folk from the hills outside Cloversfield—if among his ros« 
he could but be made to see how tame and He was waiting in tl l 
unimportant 1t was to minister to such as room when she came dow: > 
those! If he would only consent to give up forgotten, in the nine mont! 
his pretty little Gothic pile of stones, against bation, how good looking he 
which the creepers reddened every autumn, clean-cut, how square-jaw 
and the drowsy churchyard with its crumb- and ruddy. She had for 
ling stones and its black cedars, and his faint sensation with which the 
stone rectory, set in his beloved rose garden ; him always foolishly filled her It 
by a miracle—-or by love—he should become a sacrifice, sending him back to ¢ 
willing to see life and duty eye to eye with But she was willing to mal 
her, and should hear himself called to service she told herself valiantly, 
in this teeming field in which she was a ideal of service. Life was not 
labourer, then— ah, then however high; life was not 
Then she remembered his face, and sighed. however innecent: life w 
Richard Brent had not the eves, the mouth, and love and all the dear ce ts of the 


the jaw, of a man who took his duty as his Life was for human service, 


Qs4 




















* Out by the kitchen stove sat 
huddled an old man’ —yp. ‘S7 


As she greeted him and introduced him 
to the head of the house and to the residents, 
crowding gaily, noisily, argumentativelv, 


in to dinner, she fortified herself against his 


mile, against his eves, against his command 
lL his avpeal, by summoning to her aid 
all the visions of her day—the slum where 


he had given a le nin the modification of 

lk for the baby, the school she had visited, 
the police-court where she had gone to 
ify to the good character of the boy 
arrested for playing football in the street, 
the girl she had accompanied to the tuber- 

losis hospital, the young Italian whom 
he hal induced, by threats and prayers, to 
promise to marry Margherita—poor, silly 
Margherita ! 

lf only Richard would see how much 
greater his ministry would be, leaving 
Cloversfield and coming to some poor parish 
in the East End ! 

They had to go out, after dinner, to a 
park, like a servant girl and her young man, 
to achieve their moment alone together. 
And then he astonished her greatly 

So you’re not coming back to Clovers- 
field with me, are you, Cicely ?”’ 


A SPHERE FOR CICELY 








Drawn by 
dohu Campbell 


Tiler eyes were on a fountain of leaping 
pearls in a blaze of electric light. She 
brought them to meet his with a start of 
surprise. 

“iWhy, how did you know?” she fal- 
tered. 

‘ Silly little Cicely! As if I didn’t know 
every expression of your face! How could 
I mistake the look of pity in your eyes? 
Ht i6 so, isn't it 7?” 

He picked up her ungloved hand, lying 
wraithlike in her lap, and carefully, tenderly 
counted the fingers. Then he looked into 
her eyes—looked, after all his pretensions 
to omniscience, with an eager hope and a 
fear. 

‘““Ch, Richard! Yes, it’s so. Unless— 
unless - You see, my work is here. | 
can’t be—just happy. That wouldn’t be 
happiness for me,” she floundered, trying to 
clarify her thought. ‘‘ I must be of use 

“ Dear heart, did you think I wanted you 
for a parlour ornament ? ” 

“Oh, but I mean not just of use to you! 
That would be seeking my own happiness—”’ 

“Bless you for that, Cicely!” 

“I mean,” Cicely corrected herself sterniy, 
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that if a woman is in love with a man, to 
be of use to him is merely a selfish, happy 
I must be of use to people [ 
I 





sort of thing. 

don’t care a rap about. 

time and my kind.” 
He could be eloquent outside the pulpit 


must serve my 


as well as in it, but his eloquence could not 
prevail against all the other voices that 
sounded in Cicely’s ears—the of the 
chilcren in the street, the of the 
boy’s mother in the police-court, and all the 
rest of it. He to Cloverstield 
alone, without even the warm companion- 


calls 
sob 
went back 
ship of a hope. 
. ” bd 

‘“* By the way, Cicely,” he said at the last 
“don’t let this prevent your coming home 
to your Aunt Hester’s for your holiday, as 


usual. If you come in August, | shan’t be 
there.”’ 
“Where are you going to be?” asked 


Cicely 

“ Petersburg, in July and August. So 
you needn’t be embarrassed s 
I shouldn't be 
said Cicely sturdily. 
going to friends 
surely we're grown-up people, and don't 


sed 


‘ Surely we are always 


* embarra anyway,” 


be dear friends—-and 


need to go about with ridiculous sentimental 


veils before our faces ! ”’ 
~~ not!’ 


heartily. 


course agreed Richard 


And they said good night and parted. 
Il 

UNT HESTER'’S farm, green and golden 
on its hill near Cloversfield, was 
erroneously supposed to enjoy the 
benefits of civilisation. As a matier of 
fact, there was one postal delivery a day. 
During the long and lonely month of 
August—in which a miserable substitute 


ministered at St. Michael’s and told all the 
parish what it meant to him to be able to 
move family to Cloversfield for that 
month—Cicely had made a habit of going 
to meet the postman down the road. 


ec 


his 


On that lowering morning she took her 
letters from the old man, and eaverly looked 
at the superscriptions. There were three 
letters with the Inasmuch stamp in the 


corner, but there was none with the Peters- 
burg postmark. She frowned and sighed 
before she seated herself upon a grassy bit 
of bank and began to read her communica- 
tions, 


to time she 
occupation to stare gloomily 


it 


From time 
ay, disjointedly, th 
had 


write ! 


and to 
cared as much as he 
at least | 
awfully empty without him ; 

that. Indeed, the 
empty without him 
course, the result of 
little dead-and-alive hol 
ever really happened, an 
life 


t 
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pre 


would 


denying Wo! 


rather 
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was 
wl 
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i W 


to waste his whi 


content 
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What 
clap of thunder 
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forbidding, grace drawn 
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panes of glass stuffed with rags. Out by 
the kitchen stove sat huddled an old man. 
Cicely addressed him with a half-frightened 
courtesy, but he made no reply. 
“Don’t bother about him. 
deaf,’’ said the woman, 


He’s stone- 
““ Guess he’s better 
off for it to-day, with all that noise goin® 
on outside.” 

Cicely, who had grown used to putting 
poor peopte at their ease during the last nine 
months, looked dumbly about her. The 
crowded, noisy slum courts that had seemed 
to her dreadful when she had first seen them, 
looked, in gay and pleasant. 
To sit here in this kitchen—musty, smoky, 
larkened by the storm and the trees with- 
out—was an that 
terrified her. ‘The old woman was babbling 
m, in that rusty, creaking voice. 


retrospect, 


experience somehow 
She was 
saying how good it seemed to have some- 
one to speak to. she thought 
she’d forget how to talk, livin’ off there on 


Sometimes 


that side road where no one ever passed, 
with the deaf old man. Of when 
Mr. Brent was at home she was sure of some- 
one every other week. He never failed to 
the Did Cicely 


course, 


come Out twice 1n 
know Mr. Brent ? 
She was pitifully anxious to entertain 


month. 


the guest whom the storm had blown beneath 
her roof. She babbled on She 
talked of the gaietics she had known as a 


and on. 


girl, She had lived in Salisbury Crossroads 


then. There had been six houses. It had 
been awful nice an’ neighbourly. Nobody 
need ever feel lonely there ! 

Had Miss Osgood ever been to Black- 
pool? She had a picture postcard of the 
Promenade. She took down a small parti- 
oloured basket, fiy-specked, dusty and 
roken, from the top of the kitchen cup- 
board, and from it her tremulous hands, 


knotted and distorted 
produced her treasure, 


with rheumatism, 


Her daughter had 


sent the card to her. Yes, she had a 
ughter, though some people thought she 
ughtn’t to mention her any longer. She 
had got into trouble an’ brought disgrace 
ipon her family But she, the mother, 
couldn't help cari about her just the 
ime that we the way mothers were. 
An’ Annie hadn't been really a bad eirl, 
Only silly an’ longin’ for a good time, the 


same as young folks woud as 


long as they 
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were young folks, She had sent that picture 
o Blackpool only the last summer. Wasn’t 
it pretty ? 

Cicely’s hand shook as she put it back 
into the basket from which the old woman 
produced other treasures: a shell pin- 
cushion; a brass button from a soldier’s 
coat—yes, they had had a boy, he had 
died in France; a picture of Queen Mary 
when she had been the Princess May and a 
bride ; a Prayer Book and Hymnal bearing 
on the flyleaf the words, “ To my little 
friend, Annie Gorham, from Richard Brent.”’ 

The swift summer storm was quickly over, 
but Mrs. Gorham, fighting against a pause 
in the conversation as a besieged army 
would fight against a break in its walls, 
endeavoured to detain Cicely with ceaseless 
chatter. She told about all her ailments, 
and why she had more faith in patent 
medicines than in doctors; she told about 
her husband’s affliction and those of her 
neighbours’ ; she spoke again of the delights 
of Salisbury Crossroads when she had been a 
girl; she fingered the brass button, with a 
caress in the touch ; she said that she would 
so like to see the Promenade at Blackpool. 
It was good of Annie to send her things, 
wasn’t it ? 

When Cicely finally broke away and went 
up the winding, hummocky ascent beneath 
the dripping trees, in the cooled, fresh sun 
shine, she was sobbing. 

‘*Oh, I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it! 
That dear little house, that looked so sweet 
and peaceful! Oh, I can’t bear it! I’m 


going away! I’m going back! Such things 


are not to be borne!”’ 

But even as she made her half-hysterical 
protest against the conditions of life, she 
knew that she was only uttering words. 
She rebelliously, that the ideal of 
service about which she had prated so glibly 
had really made its impress upon her soul. 
She and help 
Richard among these hills. Soon he would 
be back from Petersburg, drilling the boys 


knew, 


knew that she had to come 


of his scattered parish, and when he 
came—_—— 

No, she wouldn’t wait until he came. 
She would let him know at once. Oh, it 


was all unbearable ! 
But there would be the rose garden—and 
Richard. 





The Girl I would A Frank Confession 


By 


Like to Marry A Man of Forty 


HERE is an old saying that up to the cination for youth and for the in inative, 
age of thirty any man is ready and Nobody, however, seems to care to ask 
eager towed. Itisafter that age that what are the types that, in turn, attract th 
the attitude of the masculine mind is believed man of forty. 
to undergo a sudden, astrange and almost in- This is a pity. 
explicable change. ‘‘ You cannot back a man It is on a level with the frequently uttered 
into matrimony after he reaches thirty,” the masculine complaint that women do not 
maxim asserts ; “‘ he then becomes worse than _ really dress to please men, but to d t, or 
a mule. He will not go into the shafts of to antagonise, other women. Yet surely 


matrimony, even if you push him between in any contest of wits or emotion it Is wi 

them with both his eyes bandaged.” pause sometimes to learn the other sid 
ambitions and aims! 

The Dangerous Period 





This may be an exaggeration, but there The Fascination of Fortv 





is, after all, a certain amount of truth fhe man of forty is well wort 
hidden behind this old proverb’s undignified ior tele own sake and for the 

a . » ‘ i > a( < ( at A, 
comparison. Man s selfish age does un- destined to play in love dram in 
questionably begin at thirty ; and the dan- life. So is the type of girl that 
gerous period is not ended until ten years He is not too old to cherisl = r 


have come and have gone, and the man 


to dream ‘“‘ dreams of good, va 
stands at the top of the hill of life, and, for 





and very frequently his unwedded st 
oo cin age ie oe sanely, se per is due to the fact that he ] | _M 
gS W ., : » be ‘s as keen ¢ ’ : , 
things whol hen he becomes as keen im with a Lantern. Very often he! t hi 
as anxious to marry as a youth who has raced : P th : 
: , youth and his strength in q 
into the vortex of passion and has stret hed mate, peering, by the aid of h 
out both hands to seize life’s pains and life’s “2st Se 
. rays, into face alter tace ot th 
pleasures. And, oddly enough, quite young = aearch for the. ideal 
: ¢ ar ( ie ideal 
girls find a owe! F c I , 
girls ind most powerful and uncommon perhaps, as that which held Da 
attraction in this veteran of the heart, who : 
: to the streets of Florence, 
has obviously survived many breathless , hf 
: asked him what he sough ) 
and dangerous encounters in the arena of + 
ardently, and so painfully, | 
emotion and disillusion, and is still without pe : Sa aa , 
answering, Peace! I want VP 
his matrimonial chains. 7 ; i 
lhere are many pessim 10n th 
‘ women of to-day who believe 
The Most Interesting Age , hea] 
qualities of head and heart hav 
The woman of thirty—the man of forty— to do with her chances of m | 
these are the great, consistent heroes of will tell you quite solemn! 
French romance. If you trust the psy- of a girl’s attractiven i 
chology of the average French novelist of the girl herself by the fai 
to-day, these are the people and the ages her birth, and that if a girl 1 
that are capable of the most heroic achieve magic fascination, the gift of 
ments in the interests of an ardently sought theme of innumerable nurser\ 
Inarriage. will, at will, repel or attract 
Neither one character nor the other, of beholders. But if she posse ; 
necessity, remains at the apex of things for useless for her to cultivate her 1 1 or het 
any lengthy period, but whilst they do they fingers. She is doomed to single bl cdnt 
are widely reputed to possess terrible fas- utterly doomed. 
gos 
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THE GIRL I WOULD LIKE TO MARRY 





“Another Year—” 

Only last famous 
doctor said to me in almost 
accents: ‘I 





Lancashire 
heart-broken 
a daughter at 
clever, 


week a 


home 
highly 
educated, a good nurse, a great pleasure to 
her mother and to myself. Every birthday 
she turns to me and says, ‘ Another year 
gone, Dad, and I am no nearer getting 
married. How is it? What is wrong with 
me? I would love to possess a home and a 
family of my own.’ 


have 


aged 26. She is strong, 


And she turns away 
with a sigh and pours herself into every 
charitable and educational enterprise, and 
all day sings gaily about the house.” 
What could I say to her? Man like, I 
could only wonder what kind of suitor would 
find his greatest happiness in a wife who 
“pours herself into every charitable and 
educational enterprise, and 
gaily about the house.” 
Certainly the man of forty would not be 
powerfully attracted. He hates noise, and 
he abominates all forms of organised chatter 
and fuss. The girl I would like to marry 
must assuredly not have the constitution of 
a cart-horse, a throat of brass, or a mind as 
hard as nails. To me, marriage is an educa- 
tion, a growth, and a discipline; and I 
don’t see how either she or I can be moulded 
and instructed in 


all day sings 


gentleness, sweetness, 
charity, unselfishness and patience, or can 
grow harmoniously together into an ideal 
married wholeness, if there is no responsive- 
ness in nerve and character and our habits 
have become hopelessly indefatigable, set 
and fixed. I want some girl to whom I can 
whisper Robert Browning’s lines : 
“Come! grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 

I don’t want as wife or mother a combination 
ofa primary school teacher, a district nurse, 
a prize pupil of Sandow, and a damsel 
who is a terror to University Extension 
examiners, the undeserving 
Sensitive choir-master, 


poor and the 


Do I Ask Too Much ? 

I don’t honestly believe that I care a 
lig about my future 
as IT am concerned, she can be 





wife’s age. So far 
any age 
Irom eighteen to thirty-five, provided her 
voice is low and sweet, her eyes are clear 
and candid, her mouth is wide and generous, 
her chin is firm but not obstinate, and 
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she makes her presence in a room more 
felt than seen or heard. I should, I admit, 
like her to have gentle clinging hands, and 
to be unselfish and sympathetic. I also 
want her to love truth, hate bluff, unwilling 
to master a man or to manage him, quick to 
forgive and to check an outburst of temper, 
and unable to sulk. Further I would that 
she should be as prompt as I want to be to 
own a weakness, a mistake, or a blunder. 

Is this too much? Do I really want too 
much? Do I give very little and do I 
demand a perfection that does not exist ? 
I know some married men that are con- 
firmed cynics about women; and they tell 
me that most girls grow soured, fixed of 
thought and habit, greedy of domination, 
after the age of 28,if they are not married. 
There is also the story of the American who 
was about to marry his third wife at the age 
ofseventy. An old friend met him and asked 
him why on earth he wanted to marry again 
at his age. 

“Wal,” he said, ‘‘ I guess I want a wife to 
take care of me, and close my eyes at the 
last.” 

“IT have had three wives,” replied his 
friend, ‘‘ and so far my experience has been 
the exact contrary.” 

Certainly many old men, when they wed, 
bear this horrible view out and marry young 
girls; but I think that here there is a: con- 
fusion of fact and theory and experience, 
that no hard and fast rule can be applied, 
and that it is the girl herself who matters. 
At all events, I know several old ladies who 
are as young, as sweet, and as charitable 
and as kind as any man born of woman could 
wish. And, like most men of forty, when 
I remember my own dead mother and the 
aunt who acted as a kind of foster-mother 
to me, my throat relaxes and my eyes fill 
with tears. 


Not a Girl with Monev 





Of course, I 
about 


have said nothing about 

accomplishments—about 
money—and about social status. This is 
not due to the fact that I should like to 
marry an uneducated girl who has no mental 
resources and no social gifts akin to my own. 
Hionestly though, I do not seek a girl with 
money of herown. Indeed, I ama bit afraid 
of any heiress in fact or in prospect, for my 
experience has been that girls with means 
are usually hard, self-assertive, extravagant 


education 


Yyeg 
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and selfish. And for me the damsel that 
plays golf all day, has a magnificent wrist 
at tennis and correspondingly large feet, 
drives a motor-car, rides a horse astride 
and smokes innumerable cigarettes has no 
attractiveness. I will talk to her. I will 
exchange stories with her. I will follow the 





hounds in her company, but, heaven helping 
me, I will never marry her. 

I really believe in Love, and in all that 
Love means to man and to woman. And I 
want a girl to whom religion is as much the 
motive power, the hidden strength, the source 
of sweetness, and the sanction of joy and 
suffering as it is to myself. 


Why I have Never Married 

Perhaps this is why I have never married. 
I ask what I do not deserve, and can never 
hope to have. The other day I was reading 
Jane Austen’s ‘‘ Mansfield Park’’ and came 
across this passage: “‘ Everybody is taken 
in at some period or other, especially in 
With all due 
present company as chance to be married, 
there is not one of a hundred in either sex 
who is not taken in 
Look where I will, I see 
I feel that it must be so, when I consider 
that it is, of all transactions, the one in which 
people expect most 
least honest in themselves.” 
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\s a well-known poet 


“ He 


and 


gains and his losses. 
wrote some time ago: always feels 
isolated, a dis- 

He pictures to himself that 
is no eye to mark his coming, and 


himself to be lonely 


engaged unit. 
there 
STOW comes. He may 


brighter when he 


be welcomed into the homes of his friends, 


but he is merely an outsider, a visitor—he 


doc Ss not 


belong. He 
Lord of himself, that herita 


owes Secry 
single soul. 
{ woe,’ no one really cares What | does 
or where he 


goes, 


The Solitary Stranger 





‘‘He is like one who passes in the night 
by the lighted 


may not enter. 


windows of homes that h 


The cheerful voices come 


out to him, the sound of laughter and 
inging, the prattle of little children. If he 
vere to »in, he would still be the st: neger, 
the met 1est Ile is perpl | 1 tl 

problem of life’s solitude. Hi irt cries 
aloud for companionship; he feel n in- 
finite cay itv for loving: his h | reache 


out, and grasps thin air.”’ 


Do 1t then be too ra } 
‘ ‘ nder wl “aed : me 
vou com to ponder what h here 1 
the way of married happine ind what he 
secks in th hape ot ftemini pel tion 


\nd when you meet hi 
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because he 1s a visionary 1 me! ream 
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Miss Linley’s 
Idea 


a ISS LINLEY, please get this 
typed at once. It’s special.” 

Miss Linley received the packet 
of MS. listlessly, almost sulkily. She was 
a small, dark creature with a thin, clever 
little face and discontented eyes. As she 
drew the manuscript from its envelope, a 
letter came out with it and fluttered to the 
ground, where it lay face downwards. The 
bold feminine signature stared up in Miss 
Linley’s face: ‘* Yrs. ever, May Cobden.” 
Half mechanically her eyes ran over the 
few words that went before: ‘‘ No, I never 
write for the Pione y—send all my stuff to 
America ; they pay so well.” 

Miss Cobden, Madge Linley knew, was a 
friend of Miss Gretton, the head of her office. 
She laid the letter on Miss Gretton’s desk, 
and set herself sullenly enough to her task. 

It was a short story. Miss Linley would 
have been well pleased to receive a sovereign 
for every short story she had typed in the 
last five years. She was, as she might have 
expressed it, ‘‘ fed up” With that particular 
class of literature. As her busy, mechanical 
fingers flew over the keys, her mind was 
wrestling resentfully with its usual private 
problem of ways and means. She was hard 
up, miserably hard up; and she hated it. 
She had a sick mother at home, whom she 
adored in a bitter, furious sort of way, and 
to whom she was alternately brutally harsh 
and extravagantly tender. Her mother, for- 
tunately for them both, understood her per- 
fectly But the cost of living was high, 
the wolf at the door had sharp teeth; and 
they had left their mark on Mi 
lace. 

“Why can’t I get out of this old office ? ” 
he 


Linley’s 


demanded inwardly, typing with fierce 
rapidity. ‘‘I believe I could do _ better 
vork.”” 

They pay so well.” Where had she 
heard that phi lately ? Oh, of course, 
in May Cobden’s letter. Yes, it was the 
hort stories that paid so well—the stories 
that she could only type, whilst other people 
Wrote them and got paid for them. Quick 
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A Typist’s Temptation 
By 
Beatrice Kelston 


though her brain was, she had decided it 
must be lacking in originality, for she had 
often racked it in vain for an idea for a 
story. 

Where did people get their plots from ? 
This story, for instance, that she was typing 
now—in a kind of subconscious way she 
had become aware that the idea of it was 
good, fresh, and unhackneyed. She began 
to pay closer attention to it and followed 
it to its end with something like excite- 
ment. 

“There!” she cried. ‘ If only I could 
think of a thing like that. If only I could 
make a little money that way! ‘ They pay 
so well !’” 

“I hate them all!” cried Miss Linley 
suddenly and savagely. ‘‘I hate all the 
clever people who can write and make 
money. They can’t need it as much as I 
do! Mother ” She choked and sub- 
sided. 





It was the lunch hour, and she was alone 
in the room. The other girls went out to 
lunch, and indulged in hot cups of coffee. 
Miss Linley brought with her every morning 
a packet of sandwiches, composed of stout 
portions of bread protecting an ethereal, 
sometimes imaginary, layer of meat, and 
ate them at her desk. When it was cold, 
she dragged her chair to the fireplace, and 
burnt the soles of her boots on the bars; 
a reckless action, but recklessness and cold 
feet were a part of her nature. 

It was cold to-day; so she sat as close 
to the warmth as she could get. 

Her mind went back to the story she had 
just typed. It was an excellent one, she 
thought. Certain scenes, certain little vivid 
phrases and word-pictures leapt back inte 
her mind, supplied promptly by an excep. 
tionally retentive memory. 

In America was it they paid so well ? 
But America was a long way off. 

“IT expect,” quoth Miss Linley, ‘“ that 
England would pay quite well enough for 
me.’ 

The lucky Miss Cobden, who “ nevet 
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for the Pioneer,’”? might be able to 


pick and choose her editor, but she—— 
And then Miss Linley had her idea 


fe 
She walked into the editor’s 
an air of assurance that astonished no one 





wrot 


office with 


so much as herself. 

a mild-faced, bearded man, 

gazed at her with a pensive surprise. 
Half-way across the room she stopped 
“Oh,” she said timidly, her head on one 

side, her eyes pathetic, “‘ may I come in Sige 
Assent or refusal alike 

fluous, the editor contented himself with a 


‘he editor, 


seeming Super- 
non-committal bow, and waved his visitor 
to a chair. 

She sat down, fidgeting nervously with 
the long envelope she carried. 

“TI came,” she began, ‘‘'——that is, I 
thought perhaps—— Are you in need of 
tories for the Pioneer ? 

The mild-faced man 
pointed an cloquent finger towards a pile of 


” 


miled wearily, and 


manuscript on a side desk. 

Miss Linley’s heart sank visibly. 

‘ But,” he added kindly,‘‘ we are 
glad to’read good stories.” 

Miss Linley brightened up. 

“Oh, thank you,” she cried. “I think 
this one is good—that is——’”’ 

She faltered, detecting a smile behind the 
beard. 

“What have you done ?”’ he demanded 

“Nothing,” she blurted out, baldl 


enough. There was a slight pause. “ But 


- 
one must begin,” she added lamely 
It’s not—necessary,” he rephed rather 


** Nor always 


It’s very advisable in my case!”’ he 


advisabk 


cruelly. 


flamed out at him. ‘“ That is, 1f I can 
make any money by it.’ 

‘Yes ’’—he nodded placidly—‘ there’ 
money to be made by it, certafnly.”’ 

She was rather ashamed of her outburst, 


and fearing it might have damaged her case, 


now assumed a light and jaunty air which 
at rather unhappily upon her tragic litth 
figure. 

‘‘T’ve heard such tales,” she informed 


him, ‘‘ of the fortunes made by writing for 


the magazines that I thought the sooner 
I began the better. Don’t you agree with 
me?” 

His quiet ey regarded her steadily : 
reading hard realities beneath the nervou 
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affectation of her manner. Perhaps patched 
gloves and shabby boots did their share of 
interpretation, 
“That depends,” he 
on what sort of stuff you produce. 
you anything with you ?’”’ He glanced at 
the packet in her hand. ‘‘ Would you mind 
letting me have a look at it 

Would she mind? She all but flung her- 


self and the manuseript bodily 


answered slowly, 


“e 


Have 


upon him 
Ile took it composedly from her trembling 


fingers, and settled himself back in his 
chair, 
Her eyes glued themselves to his im- 


passive face as he began to read. 

On the first page his eyebrows lifted 
little. Wfer heart beat  fastet On the 
second they dropped and gathered into a 
slight frown. She trembled 
The third and fourth pages he 
through then 
again slowly. His frown deep- 
ened. Her knees knocked together. 

The looked up. His mild eyes 
were full of bewilderment. 

“Did you send this in to me before ? 
he asked her. 


miserably, 
kimmed 
back, read 


swiftly, going 


them ove1 


editor 


And she blurted out, ‘‘ No—oh, no!” 
and wondered wretchedly if it ld hav 
been wiser to say ‘S Ye 

** It’s odd,” remarked the editor ** very 


© ld. 
something 
* Perhap perhap tammered 


“Wait a bit!’ he interrupted her 


I certainly seem to have read this, or 


very like it, quite recently 


** Wait—a—bit!"’ He wa ru ng his 
finger through a further heap of MSS 
apart from the tottering edifice that ha 


0 appalled her at her first entrance a 
believe—ah, ye here it is!” He pull 
a manuscript out from the heap, and ran 
his eye rapidly down the first few page 


finally glancing at the last 


** Did you,” he said gently, “ did vy 
how anyone your tory bef coming 
here ?” 

‘‘ No,” she said quickly. Thet ldenly 
as though recalling somethi forgotten 

Yes—wait—l showed one eirl—one 
girl -’ She stammered and stopped 

‘One girl?” The editor paused. “ I 
have another story here,” he went on 
‘almost word for word the same as youl 
under a different title.’ He waited 

** Someone,” he faltered, ‘ has—has 
tolen n idea.” 

= “ 














AS ** She looked like some small : - 1 by 
” ue » Abb 
injured tiger at bay ’’—), v94 3 
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“Obviously.” The editor cleared 
throat. ‘‘ The odd thing is that you 
you only showed your story to one girl ? 

** Y-yes.”’ 

“ And this story is written by a man.” 

** Oh, it can’t be!” broke from her in- 
voluntarily. 

In silence the editor held it towards her, 
his finger on the signature: ‘‘ Hal Smythe.” 

She gave one last despairing wriggle. 





his 
Say 


” 


‘* That,” she declared, ‘‘ must be the 
name she writes under.”’ 
“I know the man,” said the editor 
quietly. 
There was a silence. 
“Come,” he added quite gently, “‘ aren’t 
9 


you going to make a clean breast of it 

She sprang up, her head high, her cheeks 
scarlet. She looked like some small injured 
tiger at bay. 

“I don’t know what you mean! 
threw at him fiercely. 

The editor stroked his beard and waited, 
regarding her with mild and steady eyes 

Suddenly the flame went out. She 
dropped back into her chair, her head went 
down on her hands, her body jerked and 
shook. 

Still the editor waited, stroking his beard. 

Presently, from an incoherent staccato of 
sobs and words, came forth one sentence : 

‘She said—she said it 
America !”’ 

“I don’t think I quite understand,” he 
said. 


” he 


was going to 


She stopped crying as suddenly as she 
had begun, and, rubbing her eyes fiercely 
with her handkerchief, thung out her ex 


planation with a kind of defiant reckless- 
ness. 

“* Miss Cobden—May Cobden 
stories to our office to be typed. 
they gave me one of hers to do. There was 
a private letter with it. I don’t read other 
people’s private letters as a rule ’’—there 
was humour here for who cared to see it— 
** but I couldn’t help seeing a bit of this one. 


ends her 
Last week 


She said she never wrote for the Pioncer— 
sent all her things to America. Then the 
idea came to me: If this story is sent to 
America, why can’t I write it again and get 


it published over here as my own? The 
chances were ten to one against its being 
found out. I saw it was a good story, and 
as she said she never wrote for the Pioneer 


I thought I was pretty safe in bringing it 


wo 


7 
here. I don’t understand,” she broke off 
‘about Hal Smythe.” 

‘‘Hal Smythe,” interrupted tl editcr, 
“is Miss Cobden’s brother. She often 
copies his work for him before it is typed 
he writes an illegible hand.” 

Oh!” She was really indifferent to 
the explanation. The result was the vital 
thing. She went on with sullen vehemence: 
*“*l’ve wanted to write for ever so long; 


but I’ve no invention—only a good memory 
So I wrote out all I could rememb 


altering the title ; and there it a 

“What did you do it for > he sai 
suddenly and softly. 

She looked away. 

‘“[’m sick of being poor. And——” 

Her chin twitched; she threw back he 
head and swallowed hard. And because th 
tears would come in spite of all, turn 
dumbly away from him and leaned against 
the wall and beat upon it with her little fists 

The editor waited patiently. ‘ I thought 
as much,” he murmured; ‘I thought 
much.”’ 

Presently he got’ up and crossed to th 


fireplace, manuscript in hand. 


witl 


** Suppose,” he suggested, 


at Miss Linley—‘‘ suppose we just wipe thi 


out and start afresh.” 
She turned her little tortured face to him 
‘Shall I?’ he asked, holding the mai 


script over the flame 
She nodded. 
When it was blazing merrily, she went 


to him with twisting finger 


“ You—you aren’t going to—to show 1 
up, then ?” 

‘‘Not this time,” he answered gravel 

‘Thank you,” she said, and moved to t 
door 

** One minute.” He toppe h th | 
fingers on the handl "sth et 
try again.” 

“Would you?” A doubtful ! 
hope dawned in her ey: “Shall I? 1] 
I never have any new id <i 

“Write on the old ones, then,” he sai 
promptly. ‘ Write about what you know 
what you see round you every day Put the 
thing from your own point of view An 
end it to me when you've d 

And 1 Miss» Linley’ first tory 
appeared in the Pioneer ss mont 
later, the idea round which it was writt 


her own. 


a 
r, only 
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The Mystery 
of Pain 


HERE is one thing which no man 
has ever been able to explain to me 
or to anyone else, so far as I know, 
in any way that satisfies even himself... It 
is one of the hidden things which man may 
not come to any right comprehension of 
until he has attained the after-life. 

| refer to that great Mystery of Pain with 
which so very many have been brought 
abruptly face to face of late, 
ministers, all 


Philosophers, 
confess themselves baffled 
and unable to indicate, save dimly, what 


they imagine the meaning of it may be. 


The Valley of Shadows 


Since last I wrote I have been down into 
the Valley 


young friend, who has now pa 





of Shadows with a very dear 
ed on into the 
Sunshine beyond and is, I am sure, eagerly 
Solving many of the problems that perplexed 


her on earth—her own among them. But 


I still grope in the darkness and still ask , 


‘Why 2” 
Why should a 
Whose life lay 


brave sweet spirit, half of 
still before her while the half 


By 
John Oxenham 


that had gone had been devoted to most 
generous self-sacrifice for others, have had 
to pass through such agonies of bodily 
and mental suffering as fall to the lot of 
few One, of whom her doctor wrote, ‘‘ It 
would be ungracious of'me to say I am sorry, 
as she wanted to die; but by her death 
there is one fine spirit less in the world. 
Really it did one good to come round to see 
her, to meet with that unfailing cheerful- 
ness and indomitable pluck.” 


Why this Suffering ? 

With uttermost devotion she had nursed 
her mother and her aunt till they died, 
and then her father. Then her only sur- 
viving and dearly loved twin-brother dis- 
appeared as a prisoner of war, and after 
a twelve-month has been ‘‘ presumed dead ” 
by the War Office. Under that final blow 
the brave heart broke at last. She had 
nothing left to live for. Any slight recovery 
would have meant but an invalid life, and 
she had always been supremely active in all 
She was anxious to go. The 





good works. 
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greater activities of the after-life appealed 
to her. But the going was slow and pain- 
ful beyond the telling. And, ever, as I 
sat by her bedside, administering oxygen, 
settling the ice-packs on her head, watching 





the skilled nurses with their constant 
hypodermics of potent drugs to allay to 
sore extent the paroxysms of pain, my 


soul cried out within me, ‘* Lord, why should 
a child whom You love have to suffer like 
this ?”’ 

It seemed to me to serve no possible end. 
I would have done anything in 
to ease her pain; but | 
She cried to God to 
But it was 
wearier 


my power 
was powerless. 
her 


deliver from it. 


days and 


Death 


many, 
nights before 


many weary 


Brother and 
the merciful end came 

If, after all her devoted goodness to others, 
anyone might have been accorded a painless 
passing, it was surely she; and yet 
Well, it is beyond us, like many other things. 
For here was no apparent need for chasten- 
ing ; no sin to be purged by suffering ; no 
inheritance of failure in the 
living of a true and lofty life ; appar- 
ently undeserved suffering. 


disease > RO 


only 


The Great Answer 
The great answer to it all lies beyond the 
shall 


understanding of 





veil, where, with clearer vision, we 


perhaps come to some 
God's ways, which, of a truth, are not as our 


All we can do to hold fast 
to our faith in His goodness and wisdom 


ways. here is 


A Street 
Scene, Tunis 





and trust Him even when we cannot trace 
any meaning in His dealings with us. 
Have 
great tapestry, where the workers toil behind 
amid an apparently inexplicable tangle of 
threads and no design is 
visible, only a bewildering confusion which 


you ever seen the weaving of a 


loose ends, and 


makes the eyes ache to look upon ? 


Life with us here is very like that. 


lor, that we weave, we know not, 

Weavers of Webs ‘ar ; 
The threads we see, but the pattern is known 
To the Master-Weaver alone, alone 


Weavers of Webs are we. 
This is a subject I 
Meanwhile it is 


must revert to. 
that 


is a Sunlit 


remember 
beyond the Valley of Shadows 
Way. The Great 
more than compensate for the trials of the 
road 


good to 


Beyond will undoubtedly 


rhe sufferings of this present time are 


not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed to us-ward ’’—says 
St. Paul. And therein we may rest con- 


fidently even though we cannot understand. 
If we understood there would be no need 
Or room for trust 


<jeo 
Praver 


Lord, belp us to trust ourselves and all 
whom we love to Thy Wisdom and Love, 
Delp us to wait patiently Thy good time, 
and give us strength and courage to bear 
witbout questioning all that Thou mayest 
send us, Fmen. 


» Workman 
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The VELDI TRAIL 
Gertrude Page 


CHAPTER XX 
Elizabeth Makes a Discovery 


IGGY’S joy was pathetic! She put 
on the best seven-guinea costume 
and went to the station an hour too 

soon, in case she should be a minute too 
late. The costume denoted a super-state 
occasion. Having,- as she considered, im- 
perilled her immortal soul by spending 


seven whole guineas upon one _ dress, 
she scarcely ever indulged in wearing 
it. It represented a possession to be 


treasured and guarded and looked at some- 
times; upon which occasions she hovered 
between a fearful dread of what visitation 
might come upon her because of her reckless 
extravagance, and a secret thrill that she 
could be such a gay bird when she let herself 
go. Ever since she had, so to speak, given 
her life up to Sybil and Flip, she had only 
been parted from them before when Flip 
was in France and Sybil away visiting. 
To have seen neither of them for over six 
months was a real hardship for her; and 
rather 
circumstance, she had persistently refused to 
marry a faithful admirer patiently waiting 
for her. Some day, if it were inevitable, she 
would bow before fate, but never as long as 
they three could live together. So the return 
of the travellers was indeed a state occasion, 
and eminently worthy of the seven-guinea 
costume. 

Higgy’s code of life, apart from her ruling 
passion of devotion to Sybil and Flip, was 
a peculiar one. She had never been inside 
a picture palace or music-hall or theatre, 
and when pressed for her reason for refusing 
to go, she said— 


“Well, I alway 


than let it become a continuous 


” 


think I might die there. 


mailieg 
997 


** And what if you did ?” Flip had asked, 
in his flippant fashion. ‘' They wouldn’t 
refuse you Christian burial for it.” 

“No, but fancy if I reached the Judg- 
ment Seat and had to confess I’d just been 
listening to Mr. George Robey, or Mr. 
Henry Irving, or one of that lot! Or had 
been seeing ‘ His Two Wives’ on the pic- 
tures !’ 

Sybil and Flip, thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves, urged— 

“ But if you marry John Smith, he’ll 
want to go to theatres and picture palaces, 
and it would be very rash to let him go 
alone.” 

“He'll have to want then,” was Higgy’s 
prompt rejoinder. ‘‘ He’ll go to no theatres 
an’ things when ’e’s married to me. A few 
nice hymns of a Sunday night ’ll be his 
amusement—nice mournful ones, an’ I'll 
play ’em for ’im myself, an’ not all with one 
finger neither.””’ Amid delighted chuckles 
from her two listeners she added—‘ I’ve 
been in a public hall only once in my life, 
and that was the Aquarium at Brighton.” 

‘‘ But fish are such dull things to look 
at,” urged Sybil. ‘‘ Why go there ?” 

“Fish !’”’—in high scorn. “I didn’t go 
to look at fish. I went to hear Mr. Booth, 
the Salvation Army man, preach! I 
wouldn’t say John mightn’t go for that 
reason.” 

‘* You know, you'll bully that poor man,” 
put in Flip feelingly. ‘‘ And John’s a good 
chap. If he goes to cattle shows all the 
year round for’ his only relaxation, you'll 
have to let him go to a pantomime at 
Christmas, just for a treat.” 

“Tl do no such thing,” shaking her 
head resolutely. ‘“‘ I don’t mind ’im goin’ 
to see fat cattle as often as ’e likes, but I’m 
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not goin’ to ’ave ’im lookin’ at fat women in 
settles it.”’ And as Flip and 
| added 


he 





tights, so that 
Sybil rocked 

‘“ As I said be 
’e shall ’ave a 


with she 
fore, 


good supper, an’ sit an’ sing 


vughter 
when ’e wants a treat, 
a few nice hymns.” 

After which Sybil patted her affection- 
ately on the shoulder and said— 

“You know you’ve the kindest heart in 
the world, Higgy, and if John gives you a 
nice kiss, and says,‘ Do let me take you to 
the pictures, dearest, there’s a film on now 
I want you to see very much,’ you'll put on 
the ( and off 
pleased as Punch.’ 

“ Get along with you !’’—with indigna- 
tion. ‘‘I shall do no such thing, an’ I 
don’t ’old with kisses an’ such like between 


costume, 


, 


seven-guinea go as 


folks our age at all.”’ 


“Then you mustn’t marry him,” said 
Sybil with sudden solemnity. ‘‘ Must she, 
lip ? Poor, dear man! Fancy if he died, 


and you'd never even kissed him nor patted 
his head.”’ 

“Of course she mustn’t,’ Flip 
“T’ve a tender spot for John myself. 
shall warn him against 
take him to see nice, fat, kind, smiling ladies 
in tights at the pantomime.”’ 

an 
never 
suppers as long as ’e live 

I 
from Flip, you 
the hymns for him to sing to 

But there Higgy’s natural set 
gained the uppermost. 


echoed 
] 
and 


bullies and 


exclaimed, ‘“ I'll 
of favourite 
!—that I won't!" 


mind,”’ 


you dare! she 
cook ‘im another "is 


expect he won't wickedly 
“so long as go on playing 


e of humour 


“Well, I wouldn’t exactly say that,’’ she 
replied, with a twinkle. You see, it isn’t 
till after ’is good supper that ’e wants to 
sing them as a rule.” And then she had 
gone off to her own domain chuckling as 
much as her two incorrigible treasures. 

Of course Sybil and Flip, when their train 
drew in to Waterloo, saw the seven-guinea 
frock at once, and poor Higgy blue with 
cold from standing on the platform staring 
along the line on a raw N« vember day 

“Why didn’t you go into the waiting 
room,” cried Sybil after the first eager 
greetings, “and sit by a fire?” 

I was just terrified the train would come 
in sooner than they expected, an’ I’d mi 
vou both,” she declared be iming all ovel 
now she had them safely back at last 


But uts and the dirt, Higgy,”’ 


—_ 


a 


from Flip. ‘‘ How could you let the best 


dress hang about on a dirty station all that 
time ! ”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, and I don’t care’ 
with fine recklessness. ‘‘ I hadn’t time to 


think about it. I’ve been on tent 


. } 
Cl hooks 


ever since yesterday, for fear the ship ’d 
sink just within sight of home, Mrs 
MacMahon came in yesterday le Said— 
‘This time to-morrow, Hi they’ll be 
home.’ And I said— Oh, don’t say it! 


P’r’aps the ship ’ll go to the bottom, 
it’s comin’ in.’ An’ I thought about it lik 
that, all night, an’ never slept a k. 

‘You dear old 


just iS 


silly!’’ declare Sybil, 


taking her arm. ‘‘ You haven’t grown a 
bit more sensible, have you 

“Can you lend me a shilling for tl 
porter ?”’ T'lip asked Sybil. My cha 
has run out.” 

Sybil produced the coin promptly, and 
Higgy, suddenly unable to cont herself, 
exclaimed 

“Oh, but you wouldn’t give | 1 whole 
shilling, Mr. Flip, surely! What extray 
gance! I only give ’em tuppence 

“You don’t have much luggage, Higegvy,” 
smiled Sybil. ‘“‘ And there’s two of V 
see.’ 

“Well, 1 shouldn’t think he ve t 
face to take it,’”’ resolutely. | t 
give Mr. I'lip sixpence chan 

Flip went off chuckling, 1d Sybil 
marked 

It is nice co hear you being funny agai 
Higey—I feel 1 want to hug 

And how’s John ?”’ asked Flip as tl 
drove away. 

Oh! John’s all right HH 
another farm now, an’ worr a 
about gettin’ married. But I t 
could save ’is fat! I didn’t 1 e j 
marriage till there was just not ( 
do, an’ I wasn’t any too re of it ¢ 
then.”’ 

How unkind of yo CI SV 
laughing If 1 were Jo l \ 
out by marrying someone ¢ 

"E won't do that,” w I 
** An’ no man’s any the worse for know 
you can do quite well without hi Now 
there’s Mrs. MacMahon, she be 
you be a fool, Higg you know yol 
happy as you are, an’ you don’t know 
thing about it, whatever, whe yu ge 
married, until it’s too late { t of i 
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again.” An’ that’s what I call commcn 


sense.” 

“Ts that meant for me ?” inquired Flip, 
smiling. 

“Oh, well, young men’s different,” as if 
conceding a point. ‘‘ But I can’t imagine 
you with a wife all your very own, Mr. 
Flip—I really can’t!” 

“T hope you can’t imagine me with a 
wife that isn’t my own?” he asked, with 
a twinkle. 

Higgy blushed delightfully, and exclaimed, 
“Oh, you know I don’t mean that, 
Master. Dut there, it’s only the other day 
you were in an your 
top hat through the window, because you 
wouldn't want it for two whole months, an’ 
me rescuing it from the dust bin, an’ tryin’ 
to iron it, an’ findin’ you'd 
hidden that burnt porridge in it, an’ tellin’ 
me you'd eaten it, with a face like an innocent 
angel. And now you're talking of getting 
married, an’ babies of your own! 
No wonder I can scarcely believe it!” 

“All the same, it isn’t considered polite 
to talk of babies at this stage,’’ 


Eton coat, kicking 


afterwards 


havin’ 


suggested 
Flip, and they all bubbled over with laughter. 

At the flat they found Queenie waiting 
for them, decked the rooms with 
flowers, and standing amid them with smiles 
of warmest welcome on her gay, kind face. 
In truth she was more glad to see them back 
could possibly say, for half her 
gaiety during their absence had lacked its 
finishing touch, since Sybil did not share it. 

After that, for at least a fortnight, every- 
one they knew, who was able, called at the 
flat to bombard them with questions, as 
to how they had got on living in the wilder- 
ness, and what they had done away there 
at the antipodes ? Sybil’s vivid imagina- 
ton found almost unlimited scope, and 
there is no doubt that the people who asked 
her silly questions received manufactured 
replies to match them, while to her real 
iInends she was somewhat uncommunicative. 

Queenie and Sir Nigel Browne were both a 
little puzzled. ‘To them she was, the same, 
yet not the same. ‘The intuitive 
love perceived fine shades of difference that 
would be invisible to Her 


having 


than she 


eyes of 


other lenses. 


fulety was less spontaneous; the old 
lrivolities seemed to weary her quickly ; 
she was restless, uncertain, vague in her 


Plans for the future. Queenie asked her 


about Horace Helmsley, 
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“He has done extraordinarily well in 
this last mission,’ she said. ‘‘ The King 
sent for him, and had a long talk with him, 
and was most gracious. His prospects are 
very bright just now.” 

“Does that make you regard him as a 
more promising speculation matrimonially ?”’ 
Sybil asked, with an affectionate smile. 

“It might make him rather better tem- 
pered,’’ Queenie suggested shrewdly. 

‘‘ Or rather more of a satisfied egoist !”’ 
rejoined Sybil, and added—‘ No, I’m not 
going to take any risks with Horace.” 

Queenie longed to sound her about Sir 
Nigel, but hesitated. She had the wisdom 
to perceive that a false move might easily 
hinder a course moving slowly in the right 
direction, and Sybil was ever impatient of 
pronounced influence. Left alone she might 
glide unwittingly into a dependence on 
him that would end as they all desired. 

The only safe course was to let things 
drift and hope for the best. She was glad 
to see that Sir Nigel apparently realised this 
himself. In those first weeks he was always 
there if wanted, but never intrusive. He 
did not make a violent frontal attack, as 
was ever Helmsley’s method; neither did 
he sigh in the background. He was one of 
the few men who could be a doormat without 
loss of dignity. He. achieved it partly by 
maintaining interests of his own. He was 
always ready to be at Sybil’s beck and call, 
but he never let it appear that he was 
dependent upon her for happiness. Possibly 
he was, but that was another matter. So 
Sybil was sure without being too sure. In 
those early days she was more grateful to 
him that he could have imagined. Tor 
when things irked her, and she wanted to 
get away from herself, he was always ready 
to help. And he did not to mind 
whether she talked or not ; if she were pensive 
he left her alone, and did not irritate her by 
referring to it. 

When Queenie remarked on the subject, 
admitted that there was a 
She was far more silent 
than before, and given to absent-minded 
But, 
of course, neither of them could have con- 
jured up the visions which held Sybil at 
those times. 


seem 


however, he 
subtle change. 


fits when she seemed lost in thought. 


wondrous blue 
distances, and air like champagne sparkling 
in sunshine; of a veldt, 


wonderful 


Visions of 


flower-strewn 


around a primitive camp; of 
999 
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gay, reckless 
of delightful 
outings when, on the high Umvukwe plateau, 


and evenings; of 


gallops after fleet-footed buck ; 


mornings 


one seemed to be eating delicious sand- 


wiches and drinking delicious tea, in con- 
tinuous mirthful the 
the world. And in and out of the maze of 
happenings, now here now there, now grim 


sunshine, on roof of 


now relaxed, now unapproachable now 
friendly, now enemy now _ passionate 
resolute lover, that big man Nature had 


moulded so finely and tossed down there 
among all the other evidences of 
art as unconscious and indifferent 

What did 
Scotsman ? 


supreme 
as they. 
he care for, this self-sufficing 
Sybil found herself asking. 
What was the goal he kept in view ?. Appar- 
ently the ranch itself gave him all the in- 
centive he had of. To make it the 
finest, most model, most up-to-date, suc- 
cessful individually the 
And having reached that 
pitch, to keep it there; and keep himself 
there also, with sufficient leisure to take a 
leading part in the politics of the country 
perhaps. 


need 
owned ranch in 
whole country. 


Having achieved a model ranch, 
to help to try and made a model colony 
also. 

Looking at it all from the vantage ground 
of distance, undisturbed by 
turbing presence, Sybil felt 


his very dis 
could 
the whole story of his endeavour and his 


satisfaction outspread. 


she see 
And she perceived 
further that it was not such a small thing 
after all, nothing at any rate to be scoffed 
at. 

Perhaps with her love of the great world- 
metropolis, and her natural liking for the 
men who did big things in the Home world, 
a likjng that kindly Fortune had given her 
the opportunity to 
a little difficult to colonial 
fairly. To hold for 
and give one’s whole etfort to 


indulge, she found it 


judge 


work 


high office England, 
creating a 
model state, or model department, with a 
view to perhaps higher office still, she could 
understand perfectly. 

But and 


achievement prominence as a 


rancher in a far colony was too much like 
the provincial mayor or village priest for 
Sybil, who was not in the mould of those 


who perceive that to swee p a room carefully 


stands in line with being a 


careful, clever 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though it may 
be at the other end 


She admired Jim’s thoroughne but she 


“—— 
“aA 


let herself be irritated by the thouvht that 
it was misplaced, and his evident genius 
for creating and taking pains wasted in a 
far colony. Which was an unstable, narrow 
point of view, even if Rhodesia did seem a 
village in the wilderness, since every man 
cannot be Prime Minister of England, and 
to leave an indelible mark of progress in the 
annals of a young country, still at the cross- 
roads, is not by any means to be despised. 

But then, of course, whether she admitted 
it or these 
unable to eradicate 


not, in days Sybil was quite 
the personal element 
With half a _ world 
between them, Lyall’s personality dominated 
her still, and shake it off. 
There were moments when the domination 
was so great that she felt, if he asked her, 


she would follow him to the world’s end; and 


from her criticisms. 


she could not 


others when, for very fear of that domina- 
tion, felt the world’s 
end to avoid So it was perhaps not 


she 


she could ru 
him. 


n to 


restless and 
he tried to throw’ herself 
heart and soul into the old régime, 
llip’s busy preparations for 


surprising she was absent- 


minded the while 
and into 


getting married 


and establishing himself in as much comfort 
as should prove obtainable in a far country 

Already it had been decided that he should 
build a new house for Elizabeth 
but that in 


be improved 


ind himself, 
the meantime the camp should 


to accommodate Jim, while 


the newly wedded took possession of the 
homestead to begin with The new house 
was not to be commenced until he was o1 
the scene himself to superintend everything 


as a great feature was to be the idea of the 


birds 


to speak. 


nesting carrying their own twigs, § 


lip was not of a sickly sentimental tyy 


at all, but he certainly enjoyed in those days 
enlarging upon the picture of Elizabeth a 
himself erecting their future abode for them 
selve 

‘Everyone is so artificial in Tengland,” 
he insisted, ‘‘ collecting a few expensiv 
over-charged bits of furniture, and _ stickir 
them up in an absurd little flat, like a doll 
house, under the same roof with dozens Ol 
other famiulte and an expensi' over-pa 
cook, and a haughty parlourmaid, presi ling 
over a diminutive table in a diminutive 
dining-room, while a bride in very 1m 
clothes makes small talk to obviously 
uncomfortable bridegroom in equally nev 
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“Now Elizabeth and I are going to be 
quite real, natural people. We're going to 
build a home-made, picturesque little house 
for ourselves and live a natural life. When 
the rain comes through the roof Elizabeth 
We don’t seem to have fixed that 
corner up very well, Chum. Shouldn’t we 
plank on 4 little more mud or something ? ’ 
And I shall survey the streams of water 
pouring through on to the bed, and answer 
—‘ Those wretched boys seem to have left a 
hole up there, Matey. We'd better shove 
in that last loaf of bread you made, that’s 
all sloppy dough.’”’ At which stage Higgy 
would begin to grow hysterical, and Queenie 
to cast reflections upon Elizabeth’s sanity 
in choosing such a mate at all. 

jut that’s nothing!” Sybil, 
running on in her turn. ‘“‘ In the course of 
the day Elizabeth will probably be chased 
on to the roof by a bull, or knocked over by 
a frivolous donkey, playing hide and seek 
round the veranda. A man out there told 
me that once a half-blind mule walked into 
his bedroom, and got so entangled in the 
furniture and things they had to take half 
the wall down to get him out again. And 
Flip will shoot a buck for food, and hang it 
to a tree outside, so that they can go and 
cut chunks off it, and one day, soon after- 
wards, they’ll be taking the floor up to see 
what has died underneath it, and Elizabeth 
will be irritable about the 
leap-frog over her feet, and in the end 
they'll bury the buck deep, deep down, and 
sprinkle some awful-smelling 
over the house.” 

“That’s when I 


will say—' 


cried 


fleas playing 


disinfectant 


shall pinch her ear 
affectionately,” put in Flip, ‘and say, 
‘ Darling, don’t you pity the whole world 
because it isn’t just us!’ And 
will probably say, ‘ Of course, 
don’t get boring about it. Let us go and 
kill the blighter who left the baby in the 
sun, by way of a little relaxation.’ ”’ 

After which Higgy retired thoroughly 
unbalanced, while Flip and Sybil chuckled 
joyfully together. 

But as a matter of fact he bought a selec 
tion of charming furniture, especially adapted 
for the country, and various labour-saving 
appliances that Sybil prophesied would 
wreck their tempers in a month, by getting 
wedged, or out of order, just at the 
critical moments. 

And then, just before Elizabeth and Jim 


Elizabeth 
Beloved, but 


most 


10 


were due to arrive, came a letter from Eliza- 
beth containing things that made Flip very 
thoughtful indeed. 

It appeared that ever since the brother 
and sister went away Jim had been tho- 
roughly out of sorts. With a man’s deter- 
mination he had striven to hide it, but since 
Elizabeth’s eyes were specially on the watch 
it had been impossible to deceive her, She 
could read between the lines easily enough 
that he was depressed and unhappy, and 


that both had to do with Sybil. A little 
delicate broaching of the subject had not 
thrown much light. Jim evidently pre- 


ferred not to talk about Sybil, and still less 
about himself, but unwarily it chanced that 
he let fall a hint he should like 
truth of Sybil’s desertion. 
Elizabeth, quick to perceive the trend of 
his thoughts, remarked— 
“It seems strange, doesn’t it, that even 
Flip does not know the facts of the 
“ Did you ask him ?’’—sta1 
back to her, gazing out of the window. 
“ Not exactly, but I told him I should lik 
very much to know, and he said he did not 
know himself, and he could not see what 
it had to do with anyone but Sybil.” 
“Of course he 


to know the 


5, 
case ¢ 


x with his 


take that view 
with a harsh note, not in keeping with tl 


pain in. his face; 


would 


“apparently, in his eye 


' 
his sister can do no wrong.” 

‘I don’t think it is like that altogether 
He would feel the same if Sybil were not 
his sister.” 

“Would he feel the same, think you, if 
Owen Lack had been his friend 

“* He was very fond of Owen,” stout! 


“Who could help being ?”’ 

“Apparently his wife!” 
sneer. 

Elizabeth looked at his broad back wit 
a little puzzled frown. It seemed to her 
And she was 
If he nursed wrongs, even agains 
his friends, she 


that he was very hard. 





about it. 
knew he could never be 
lo nurse 


really happy. wrong nd to 


for happiness at the same time, appeared 


Klizabeth’s wise young head to be seek 

the impossible. Happine he co 
’ — 

ceived it, was a fountain of ki ness and 


generous feeling welling up inside one. It 
had nothing to do with outside things; 
or at any rate outside things could make 
little difference if one were tuned aright 
inside. The worst of it was it took such 
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long time to find this out, that often the 
years of youth were left behind in futile 
striving, and it was only in the middle years 
individuals discovered they might have had 
happiness all along if they had sought it in 


the right way. But most certainly the 
nursing of wrongs was a very serious 


obstacle to that seeking. And the striking 
thing in this particular instance was that 
obviously Owen had not nursed any griev- 
ance at all, and in his own quiet way had 
managed to be fairly happy. 

She realised however that this would not 
influence Jim, as it might be easier to forgive 
a wrong against oneself than a wrong against 
more at the 
moment, but continued her watch of affec- 
tion, and strove to read what was in her 
brother’s mind. 

In the end Fate played into her hand. 
Jim had a bout of fever, and had to stay in 
bed a few Like many men, when 
il he preferred to be left alone, choosing 
to“ grin and bear it ’’ in solitude rather than 
be fussed over. Elizabeth, who understood 
him thoroughly, gave him a book and his 
writing materials and a hand bell, and only 
went near when he some 
nourishment, for which he silently 
grateful to her. Yet, each time she went 
into the room she was conscious of a great 
yearning towards him. 


one’s friend. So she said no 


days. 


him needed 


was 


The restless pain 


in his eyes hurt her badly. He seemed to 


her rather like a great, unsociable dog, 
turning towards her defiant eyes of inar- 
ticulate pain. The dog never had been 


friendly, and he would not be now, yet his 
dumb soul asked for dumb sympathy because, 
at the moment, life seemed a little harder 
than he could bear. 

And thus it was with Jim, lying there 
fighting the fever weakness, with a racking 
headache, and all his soul crying out for 
Sybil. The more he struggled to thrust her 
away the nearer she seemed to come, and 
all the’ relief he had expected to feel, when 
she had departed across the sea, 
instead a fiery ordeal of insistent longing. 


proved 


It was only now that he realised how much 
her gay voice had come to mean to him, 
and Wiat sunshine had seemed to accompany 
her cheerful, irresponsible personality. From 
the moment she and Flip came to the ranch 
there had never been a dull hour, except 
When they were away for a day or two, until 
they left, 


lhere mi been 


y have irritable, 
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bad-tempered, disapproving ones, but those 
had held interest also—the hours now had 
leaden feet, and a sombre atmosphere, even 
in the sunshine, and were permeated with 
dullness, 

It seemed to him as if it had affected the 
whole life of the ranch. The very dogs 
seemed to be looking for her, and the horse 
she rode, and Puck, and the cats, and the 
small, black, arch-ficnd Moonlight, whom she 
had christened Mephistopheles and generally 
alluded to as “ the butler,’”? was not only 
inconsolable, but untractable altogether, and 
finally had to be sent back to his kraal in 
disgrace, 

Thus, in the end, Jim discovered that in 
truth he was very badly in love indeed, and 
the bearish way in which he had comported 
himself was partly the passionate resistance 
of a strong, self-sufficient man to being 
vanquished, His resentment at her coming 
would not allow him to give in tamely and 
become amenable while she was there, with 
her mocking laughter and gay defiance ; 
but now she had gone, and there was only 
emptiness all round, he felt he could give 
in upon any terms, and to any extent, if 
only she would come back. And hard upon 
this stood the belief that they were now 
hopelessly estranged, and no future day 
would ever remove the barriers that he had 
himself carefully cultivated between them. 

And then, on the third day of his illness, 
to ease his mind a little, and pass the time, 
he wrote the only love letter he had ever 
written in his life—the only letter he had 
ever written to a woman that was not busi- 
ness or convention. Just a little heart out- 
pouring to Sybil the enchantress, who dom- 
inated him whether he condemned or not, 
and would not let him go free to find the 
old joy in his work that had been his before 
she came. Perhaps he intended to send it to 


her, and perhaps not, At any rate it lay in 


his blotting pad for three days. And on 
the fourth he tore it up. 
For that fourth day was the first anni- 


versary of Owen Lack’s death, and in the 
morning Elizabeth asked him if he felt well 
cnough to drive her to Mazoe to visit his 
grave. She made a lovely wreath of flowers 
the dead man had planted himself, and they 
went down to the little cemetery together, 
early in the morning before the heat of the 
day. ‘They returned at a late evening hour, 
and, influenced by all the memories the day 
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“*T love Sybil so much. 
perhaps—just explain things to Jim?’ ’’— p. 1010 


Couldn't you— 


had invoked, Jim took out his letter, tore 
it across, and threw it into the waste-paper 
basket. 

Under ordinary circumstances the basket 
would be emptied by the house-boy, but the 
next morning the boy happened to be sick, 
and Elizabeth did Jim’s room herself. And 
chance guided her eye to notice certain 
words on a torn letter that instantly aroused 
her curiosity. She picked up the pieces, 
had a silent little tussle with herself as to 
whether it was playing fair to read anything 
further, decided to risk it, and lighted upon 
the discovery that Jim loved Sybil with all 
his strength, but felt hopelessly cut off from 
her by some barrier he saw no way to remove. 
She put the letter back in the waste-paper 


basket, to be thrown away in due course, 
but its contents were printed indelibly on 
her mind, and filled all her waking thoughts, 
which were not engaged with Flip and her 
own happiness. 

Finally she told Flip all 
about it in strict confidence, 
adding— 

** Don’t be hard on Jim if 
you feel he 
being so narrow and unfor- 
giving. At the bottom it is 
loyalty. He was 
fond of 


ce serves it for 


tremen- 


douslyv Owen, and 


it is for his sake he cannot 
forgive. But now 

I know Sybil, | 
cannot help feeling 
there is a side to 

the question that 

we know nothing 
about, omething 
that might throw 
light on the whole 
matter, If you 
could find out 

\ about this, and 
} there were some 


special extenuating 
circumstance, I 
can’t help 
that 
wish us all to know 
it. I felt it 
I stood by his grave 
the other day, and 
remembered how 
he tried to tell me 
something, the 


feeling 


Owen would 


when 


Driwn by 
Norah Sehlege! 


night he died, and only succeeded in saying 

I love her still—she was not to blame.’ 
Perhaps your friend Mrs. MacMahon can tell 
you. Will you see what you can do Even 
if Sybil does not care for Jim, I still feel a 
longing to exonerate her in his eyes, because 
I am sure Owen would have wished it.’ 


For a few days after Flip received the 
letter he turned the matter over in his 


and 


mind, 
viewed it from many an without 
coming to any determination 

As he had before, he con 
was Sybil’s own affair entirely, an 
them had any right 
of the case if she chose to keep silent. 
in the end, however, Higgy influenced him 


to decide differently. 


said idered it 
1 none ol 


to terret out the details 
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“You haven’t brought Miss Sybil back 
in her old spirits, Mr. Flip,’ she told him. 
“Dear life! I hope she hasn’t lost her 
heart over there! ”’ 

“ There’s nothing the matter with Sybil,” 
he declared. ‘“‘ Why! She’s having the 
time of her life, claiming every possible 
author’s, journalist’s, and poet’s licence 
under the sun to embroider all she said 
and did in Rhodesia.” 

“ All the same, ’twixt you and me, she’s 
worried about something. Half the time 
she’s pretending to enjoy things. I ought 
to know by now.” 

“T’m not so sure. Your imagination is 
almost on a par with hers sometimes.” 

Higgy loitered to pick up some crumbs, 
and tidy up a perfectly tidy room, which 
resulted in an introduced disorderliness. 

“ Anyway, what is he like, Mr. Flip?” 

“What is who like? And why, when 
those ornaments were perfectly all right, 
do you fidget them about until they're 
perfectly all wrong ?”’ 

Higgy laughed, in her delightfully unself- 
conscious way, and remarked— 

“They do look a bit askew now, don’t 
they; but there, ‘tis nothing very serious ! 
I was just wonderin’ what the gentleman 
over there is  like—your 
brother.”’ 

“T object to Miss Lyall being called my 
sweetheart. She is my affianced bride, the 
gal I’m walkin’ out with.” 

“Well, what is he like, your frenzied 
bride’s brother ? ”’ 

“ She won't be my frenzied bride for three 
weeks yet. Do leave the furniture alone.” 

“ But I do want to know what Mr. Lyall 
is like ?” 

“ Major Lyall is exceedingly tall, and— 
er—well favoured.” ° 

“Ah! An’ she always did fancy tall 
gentlemen ! ”’ : 

“It doesn’t follow that she wants to 
marry ’em all! You women will romance 


” 


30, 


sweetheart’s 


“ Anyhow she can’t go and live in that 
outlandish country, so that settles it. But 
I do rather fear she’s thinkin’ of ‘im. All 
this gaiety and runnin’ about is a lot of 
it pretence. Sometimes I wish Sir Nigel 
Browne ’ud just run ’er into a church, an’ 
marry ‘er, an’ settle the matter once for all.” 

After which she went off, leaving Flip 
more thoughtful than ever. 
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Because, after all, if Jim couldn’t help 
his critical nature, and was blaming Sybil 
altogether unfairly, it was much better for 
all their sakes the matter should be cleared 
up. He did not like interfering, but as 
Elizabeth and her brother would be arriving 
so soon, and Elizabeth was sure to revert 
to the subject, he decided finally that he 
would sound Queenie MacMahon and find 
out from her, if possible, whether any ex- 
planation existed in the background. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Queenie is Obstinate 


S it chanced, Flip was only a very little 
less dear to Queenie than Sybil; but 
this did not imply that she would tell 

him anything he wanted to know, Queenie 
had a very determined will of her own, and it 
was certain that he would need to manceuvre 
a good deal to get any information out of 
her that she had chosen to keep secret for 
years. However, he was rather good at 
manceuvring, and set out to visit her at the 
most suitable moment after making up his 
mind, This was about three o’clock, when 
she would have returned home if she had 
been out to lunch, and would not yet be 
starting off to her bridge club. He found 
her as he anticipated, resting in her pretty 
sitting-room at the Berkeley. She was 
delighted to see him, and hastened to provide 
him with cigarettes, adding that he might 
just as well have come to lunch with her. 

“‘T wish I had,” he said. ‘‘ Lunching in 
the ordinary restaurant is such a weariness 
these days, waiting to be served. Where 
have all the people come from? And why 
don’t they go back there, and stay! Eng- 
land is becoming more of a dumping ground 
for the nations than ever. An honest, bona 
fide Englishman can’t walk along his own 
pavements now, without getting pushed 
from pillar to post.” 

“* Awful, isn’t it ? I can’t fight for buses, 
and can’t get taxis, so I walk about five 
miles a day. And shoe leather is so costly ! ”’ 
on a plaintive note. ‘“* lt would be cheaper 
to have a car of one’s own, I think, only I’m 
terrified I’d get a chauffeur like a taxi driver, 
and then I’d never dare to suggest going 
more than a mile, and should end by going 
nowhere.”’ 

‘, Come and try the simple life in Rhodesia, 
I could get you a good bridge four,” 
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“ The 
at all. I 
a hundred 


“No, thank you,’ 
wilderness is 


with emphasis. 
not in line 


for 


my 

wouldn’t go to such a place 
thousand pounds If I must 
fortable, lll be .uncomfortable 
teresting people, not among cows and 


be uncom- 


among in- 


niggers. 

But Elizabeth and I don’t propose to 
be uncomfortable among any sorts of things,” 
laughing. 


*“ Oh, y 
tionate scorn, 


uu and Elizabeth ! ’’—with affec- 
Wait till i've had a year 
of it, and then come and talk 


your bliss. 


“ 


to me about 


” 


congratulate 
up my mind 


You oucht to 
me upon having at last m 


Sceptic ! 


to do something with my lil 
‘So I should if it had bec 
What's the good of 
wilderness to breed WS fr 
,”’ he in 
“Well, cattle if 
ditch-water either way. 
taken up politics, Flip. 
you to. You might have done a lot for the 


n anything 
sensible. itting down 
in the = 
" Cattle 
It’s as dull as 
You ought to have 


like 


you 


} I always expected 
Irish question 

Che Irish question ! 
in his turn. “I 


lightly scornful 


aon t 


want to grow grey 
wrestling withthe Irish question. Why 
become a prematurely aged old man 


Strug¢ling to underst 1 mad_ Irishmen, 
when I can remain a light-hearted youn 
one in sunny South Africa ? ”’ 

“You might have been Secretary for 
Ireland,” ignoring him. 

“God forbid! ”’ o fervently that she 


could only laugh at 


“ How is Sybil ? ’’—chai 


he subject. 


She’s doing too much, I think—burning 


} > ] 
he candle at 


o she will, 
won t 
~ ve A l uppose so, But 


lk « yk 3 


tired 


and a little depressed juestioningly. 
*“* Perhay he h thing on her 
mind?’ And then, seizing his opportunity, 
he added By the way, I’ve been wonder- 
ing a little about things lat Why was 


Sybil entirely to blame over trouble with 


Owen 
Who L\ he was to blame in 
dignant : W thing of the kind.” 
‘Ah! ‘Then I suppose Owen was?” 
—slowly. 
Queenie hut her lips tig] She LW 
in a mor ! q | 


“Was he ?”’ Flip asked, looking into her 
face, 

‘What does it matter now? Why do 
you bring the subject up after all these 
years ; 

“Because I don’t like hearing Sybil 
blamed,” warily, ‘“‘ and I don’t know quite 
enough to be justified in knockir anvone 


down.”’ 
Who has been blaming her—at this late 
hour 
“It’s not so much a personal q 
as a circumstantial one. Of cou 
there they were all very fond of 


Sybil had to run the gauntlet of 


tion 

out 
Owen. 
collective 
disapproval.”’ 

** And if she did, 
herself 
rather 


what of it? Syl 
anywhere. I « 


take care of l 
stimulating. It 


she found it 


Ccer- 
tainly didn’t damp her enjoyment—did 
it ; 

‘No. On the whole I fancy it was 
timulating. Still, 1 should rather like to 


” 


know the facts. 
But why—at this late hour? An 

not ask Sybil herself ? 
“Sybil has always shut up with a snap 
if I broached the subject; so I just left it. 
I concluded bored I 


other, and mutually agreed to part 


they were 


doesn’t seem to be the impression out there. 
Everyone is SOrry for Owen because they 
think she let him down?” 

“Is that hi ” 


account 


Oh no, He doesn’t appear to have said 


anything. But he wouldn’t look at anyone 
he died he told Elizabeth 
that he loved her still. He tried to tell her 


something 


else, and when 
else, but was too 

silent a few n ites, and 
then she said abruptly 

e ‘ Anyhow it doesn’t matter now. 5y 


Queenie was 


is not going back to Rhodesia, 


no consequence to anyone t Owen’ 
friends out there choose to thi 

“Except that I am going back—and 
and just possible it might matter to het 
more than you think.” 

“Why ? ’’—sharply. 

For a moment they eyed each otler 
ilently, and there was a m« ring 


of forces. Then he spol 
Suppose there were some e out thet 
wished to stand well wit who, bing 
Owen's friend, was natu ed 
\\ he 1 she wish to | ell with 
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a 


anyone so narrow as to be prejudiced, when 
he can’t possibly know both sides of the 
question ? ” 
“I don’t say she does,” 
only say suppose she did ?”’ 
“It’s too silly to suppose. 


guardedly, “Ty 


No one out 


there can matter all that to Sybil. Owen 
is dead, and the whole affair finished. 


There is no sense in raking it up again.” 

“ But the whole affair wouldn’t be finished, 
in the contingency I suggest.’ 

“We can 
anyhow.” 

“I’m not so sure that we can. I’m not 
sure that it’s fair to Sybil to take that line.” 

She saw now that he was unusually serious, 
and gathered her wits together for a greater 
tussle. 

“Perhaps you'd better tell me exactly 
what you do mean, and not beat about the 
bush so.”’ 

“* Except 


let it remain a contingency 


that I don’t quite know,’ 
whimsically. ‘“‘ Supposing Sybil were at- 
tracted to someone, who was greatly 
attracted to her, and this unexplained matter 
stood between them ?” 

“Someone out there ?’’—with a little 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I should bless Owen Lack for the 
first time, and build the barrier higher and 
higher. Sybil and Rhodesia indeed! Really, 
Flip, how can you sit there and make these 
idiotic suggestions? Evidently love, or 
something, has gone to your head.” 

“No, only to my heart,” imperturbably. 

Queenie got up and moved 
round the room. Presently she came to a 
stand beside him. 


restlessly 


“Do you positively mean that someone 
who lives in Rhodesia has fallen in love with 
Sybil, and actually considers the possibility 
of her going out there to live ?”’ 

“I positively do.” 

“ Preposterous !"’ And then—‘‘ Well, she 
won't think any more about it if I can help 
it; that is, if she ever has done. And if this 
person, whoever he is, has the audacity to 
disapprove of her because of Owen, he may 
keep his disapproval as far as I am con- 
cerned. I'll tell any lie to prevent Sybil 
burying herself alive -at some 
Outpost of civilisation.” 


ridiculous 
“ You sound very unpatriotic,” looking 
amused, ‘‘ And of course I’d have to refute 
it, now I kvow she wasn’t to blame.” 
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“Don’t be ridiculous! You know as well 
as I that it would be suicide for Sybil to go 
out there to live. I’m really thankful you 
gave me the hint. I suppose this man, 
whoever he is, won’t be coming after her ! ”’ 

“T couldn’t say, but he’s coming to Eng- 
land next week.” 

““ Next week ! ’’—in horror. ‘‘ What for ? ” 

“To see that Elizabeth and I get tairly 
and squarely tied up.” 

“You don’t mean! . . . Surely you're 
not speaking of Major Lyall!” 

“T am! The brother of my 
bride, as Higgy calls her.’’ 

Again Queenie was silent a space, and 
then she delivered judgment. 

“ Well, I can’t help it anyway. I set my 
face resolutely against him, and I hope he’ll 
go back where he came from by the first 
ship after the wedding.” 

“He won’t do that because he 
been to England for ten years. 
to stay two months anyhow.” 

“And do you suppose Sybil is in love 
with him ?” 

“T don’t know. 
it to herself. 
look at, and not an ordinary individual at 
all.’’ 

““ Handsome ? 

“Yes, very, and about six foot three.” 

“Oh, dear! And Sybil is like me, so 
foolishly attracted to good looks and man- 
liness, 


frenzied 


hasn’t 
He is likely 


If she is she has kept 
He’s a very striking person to 


But I won’t countenance it. If it 
has anything to do with me, I’ll act as I 
said. IT'll 
heartlessness. 


horrified at her 


send him off 

“I’m going out to tea now. Walk up 
Bond Street with me, will you?) I’m young 
enough still to like being seen with a smart 
young man.” 

“When you see Lyall, you'll want to be 
seen with him everywhere you go.” 

““ And so I will be, if it keeps him from 
Sybil. If he were Adonis himself, he should 
not take Sybil to live at the back o’ beyond. 
I shall forbid her to go.” 

‘Tm afraid that would only 
obstinate.” 

“* Of course it would. Well, I shall retire 
to bed, much as I hate it in the daytime, and 
make a martyr of myself over losing my 
bridge, and proceed to get into a dying con- 
dition, if there’s no other way out.” 


make het 


“Yes, that would prevent her leaving 
you—only you mustn’t suddenly sit upright 
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and wave a Union Jack, or sing ‘Rule, 
Britannia !’ or anything of that sort, because 

Lyall has departed! She’d after him 
by the next boat to pay you out.” 

* Well, you must help me, Flip,” 
suasively. ‘‘ It would madness to 
courage him, wouldn’t it ? Let him have a 
little gaiety, and go back to his bulls and 
things, and I’ll marry Sybil to the man 
Heaven made expressly for her.’ 

“ Auntie !’’ with asmile. ‘‘ Why should 
he be fixed on as a sort of last hope ?” 

‘Why shouldn’t he ? Hasn’t he adored 
her ever since he first set eyes on her?” 


go 


per- 


be en- 


‘“ Yes, and haven’t you always said that 
that sort of thing bores a woman to tears ? ”’ 

Queenie laughed, 

‘Sybil wouldn’t let him. She’d 
him off to Norway, or shooting in 


send 
India, 
when he grew too adoring. Keally, Flip, 
it would be a relief to me to see her married 
to him. I call it iniquitous of Fate, 
sooner than I’ve succeeded in vanquishing 
Horace Helmsley, to allow this Lyall 


no 


man 
to come upon the scene.” 

“IT rather think it the Lyall 
who vanquished Horace Helmsley. 


was man 
It was 
after spending an hour or two in a tree with 
him, with a savage bull butting at the trunk, 
that she changed her mind about 
Khartoum in an airship 
with Helmsley 


going to 


as a wedding trip 


“ Then we'd better get her mixed up with 
an elephant, or a girafte, or 
the Zoo, with Sir Nigel, a 
finally win. 


something, at 
nd see if that won’t 
Really, they say there’s 
the but I’m 
commonplace have 


nothing 


new under sun, it’s not 
to 
moulded by leopards, and savage 
things of that sort Just wait while I put 
on my new hat, and the new 


don’t 


sure 
life-story 


one’s 


bulls, and 


fur coat, and 


read the letters lying about for fear 

they are love letters.”’ 
“I’m rather wanting new ideas,” he 
laughed. ‘“* You wouldn't very much mind, 


would you ? he hurried away 

An followed, Queenie ob- 
served Sybil closely, and came to the con- 
that troubled 
in her mind about She did 


omething ”’ 


as 


anxious week 


clusion she was undoubtedly 


something, not 


propose to give the intangible “ 


any form by speaking of it, but it worried 
her a good deal in private. When Flip 
made another attempt to draw the truth 
from her about Owen, she was more resolute 


thin ever to keep silent, and insisted that 


it was the only sensible policy. When he 
remonstrated with her, turned his 
arguments aside and persisted in her first 
attitude that it was a very fortunate thing 
there was a barrier, and she would certainly 
be the last woman in England to remove it. 
So Flip could only wait till Elizabeth arrived, 
in order to take counsel with her as to what 
they should do. 

A few days later saw Elizabeth and Jim 
established at hotel, all of th 
engulfed in a whirl shopping 
arranging. Elizabeth 
heart, and as Flip was 


she 


and 
of 
won 


an them 
and 
everybody’s 
immensely popular 
it was urged upon them that they must have 
a sociable wedding, and not a 
sd Elizabeth, naturally 
rather shy, would much have preferred a 
quiet one, but in the end she was over-ruled, 
and to organise a 
wedding reception after her own he: 


hole-and- 


corner one. being 


Queenie was allowed 


rt at 
the Berkeley Hotel, while Sybil threw her- 
self whole-heartedly into the fas 
business of clothes. In the end she achieved 


one of the most notable brides of the 


inating 


winter 
season, with a gown specially designed for 
Elizabeth’s willowy form and fresh, charm- 
ing face. A beautiful country house was 
lent to them for the honeymoon, and by the 
end of the day Elizabeth felt very much 
a fairy princess, whom some kindly god- 
mother had showered with good things 
She enjoyed it all immensely, though at the 
back of her mind there was just a little 
regret that it couldn’t have been among the 
kopjes, with all the dogs and cats, likewise 
Pegasus and Puck. 
“ They shall have a wedding feast when 
we get back,’ llip promised het ‘ We'll 
invite them all to a real banquet ) messy 


scraps on messy plates, but a whole joint 
to themselves, and nice clean plates; and 
no watching the humans eat up the tit 
bits first.” 

“What fun!’ she agreed oyfullv. 
“And there must be fresh young carrots 


and apples for the horses, and bananas and 


nuts for Puck, and afterwards the dogs 
shall chase anything they like, the cats shall 
sleep on all the softest cushions, and the 
horses shall have a scamper across the veldt m 
“What about the natives ?”’ Flip asked 
“I suppose they'll be allowed the scraps.” 
They must have their own feast,” she 
declared It will be immense, Let us 
go back as soon as we can,” 








Meanwhile, a head and shoulders above 
the rest, most notable man in a notable 
assembly, Jim Lyall had moved quietly 
about, and shown that whatever he inherited 
of narrow-minded cautiousness from his 
Scots ance-try he likewise inherited their 
high breeding and charm as hosts. It was 
impossible not to be attracted to him, and 
Queenie.was enslaved as quickly as anyone. 
Indeed, from the first meeting her impression 
had been good, and she had found it hard to 
maintain her attitude of antipathy. 

When Flip, in an aside, during a little 
dinner-party that Sir Nigel gave for them 
the last evening, asked her—‘‘ Well! What 
do you think of the Major?” she had 
answered in her breeziest fashion—‘‘ Oh ! 
I wish I were not so attracted by personal 
appearance, lip! I can’t resist a splendid- 
looking man. I believe, if he asked me, 
I'd go and live among the cows.” 

“ Cattle!’ he intercepted. 

“Among the cattle then—myself.” 

“Well, why not ? Wouldn't that be the 
most effectual salvation of all for Sybil ?”’ 

“ Except that in a month I'd die of it,’ 
grimly. ‘‘ I’d be used to him by then, and 
want something fresh, and the cattle,’”’ with 
emphasis, ‘“‘ would be hopelessly on my 
nerves, and if I didn’t die, I’d run to the 
ends of the earth to get away from it all. 
And that’s just what would happen to 
Sybil.” 

Sybil’s own feelings were difficult to gauge. 
She seemed to fill up all her time with 
Elizabeth's affairs, to the very moment of 
their departure, and never to have a moment 
to spare. 

To say nothing of Higgy, who insisted one 
seven-guinea frock in six years was enough 


for any woman of sense, and although it , 


was black she must certainly wear it. 
Flip said he should not go to the wedding 
at all, if she intended to turn up in black. 
“ But you'll never see,” rin 
stand behind a pillar.”’ 
That won't help matters,” 
brious 


she urged. 


in a lugu- 
voice. know that a 


black dress at 


“ Don't you 
a wedding means dreadful 
ill luck ? The bride and bridegroom are 
likely to die of the palsy, and the wearer to 
become a raving lunatic.” 

“Well, I 


aghast. 


never!’’ exclaimed Higgy, 
“T wouldn't have that happen for 
the world, I'll just stay at home.” 


‘You'll do nothing of the kind,’’ laughed 
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Sybil. “ You'll have a new long navy-blue 
coat, with a fur collar, and a new hat, and 
I’m going to take you shopping this after- 
noon, to buy them. So get on with the 
lunch and don’t make a fuss.” 

Which sent Higgy happily off to the 
kitchen. 

But when Flip went to beg for matches 
a little later, he found her lost in reverie, 
from which she started in haste as he 
entered. 

‘“ Mr. Flip, what is the palsy ?” she asked 
with puzzled interest. 

“It’s a form of rabies,’’ Flip informed her 
with unblinking eyes, “ and 


it’s awfully 
catching. 


Whenever it has happened at a 
wedding, the whole church full of guests 
start barking like dogs,” 

“Oh, go away!” 

And Higgy turned her back on him, 
trying not to laugh, and later went off quite 
docilely to buy the new garments, deter- 
mined not to be the cause of any ill luck 
at this wedding. 

Thus, up to the last moment, circum- 
stances kept Sybil and Jim from any ¢éte-d- 
iéte meetings, and it was only in the company 
of others that their eyes met, each as it 
were looking at the other through a baffling 
curtain of uncertainty. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Queenie Explains 

UT all through that busy time, there 

had been bitter warfare of heart for 

Jim. He felt that he loved Sybil more 
every time he set eyes on her, and the spec- 
tacle of Sir Nigel, waiting upon her and 
escorting her hither and thither, was very 
hard to bear calmly. “‘ Did she love him ? ”’ 
was a question he asked himself many times, 
and at one moment he felt inclined to take 
the first boat back to Africa, and the next 
to stay and see it through. He believed that 
if he entered the lists boldly he could cut 
out the baronet, in spite of all his advantages; 
but as his love ga'ned in depth, so it grew 
purer and more selfless, and he could not 
choose but see the incongruity of seeking to 
persuade a woman like Sybil to share his 
colonial life. 

He felt that it was no longer a question 
of a barrier through Owen. Sybil among 
her own friends had been something of a 
revelation to him, and without knowing the 
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truth concerning her marriage, he could at 


least see for himself that she was not the 
selfish, heartless woman that he had believed 


her to be when he allowed blind prejudice to 


him. Her goodness to Elizabeth alone 
made him humble. She 
more for her own 


did, in those days, for I 


SWay 
could not have done 


+} } 


Lhall SiC 


favourite si 


lip’s bride 


Chat it might be, in part, a wi h to repay 
Elizabeth’s goodness to Ow: did not occur 
to him, but Elizabeth realised it from Sybil 
herself, and it made her feel very tender 
towards he voung widow whose own 


{ 
had ene 


But she too 


disillusion- 
when had time, 
felt oppressed by the problem of Jim and 
To take Sybil to Rhodesia would be 
the 


wedding led in uch 


ment, 


Sybil. 


hazardous in extreme, for she was not 


constitutionally suited to the lonely life 
and to bring Jim away from his beloved 
ranch was no less so, for he might never be 


able to settle contentedly in England again. 
On the other hand ] 


t after talking thin over 
and 


that 


blame was not Sy 


, 


with Flip, learning 
admitted the 
had a longing 
truth for all 
did not 


ment was yielding 


(oueceme 
bil’s, she 
the 


She 


for her brother to know 
their 


know he 


sakes in the future. 
w, already, his harsh judg 
to the fuller, sociable life 
of the moment, and how the unspoken plea 
of extenuating circumstances was softening 
all his outlook. 

Then, at the end, came 


that outweighed ull ¢ 


per il 

In her charn uwav ” costume 
he pl on | t, when Queenie 
came into the room to her, and tell her 
privately that she had been a lovely bride 
and w 1 alwa be sj ly dear to het 
as one of the famil Klizabeth’s eye 
listened rclcle She had carcely had 
time to 1 \ rt hie t in that moment 
he felt a rush of er tude to Oucenie that 
tiie Cl pt | ( 





shy can never th | I can onl 
just love you.” And t r t] oft 
‘ in Mr MacM } f caugl 
her hand impul ' l L love 
Sybil so much, couldn’t { ju 
explain tl te ion” «68 Ww in 
moment wha he meant, and closed hes 
lips firmly. ‘Oh! don’t be \v lL wit 
me. I’m afraid I quite agree with you 


j 
that, in any case, he ought not to ask hei 
to go to Rhodesia to live, but I do was : 
her to be justified [I can’t explain, but ; 


I’m quite, quite sure it would have 
Owen's wish.”’ 

Sybil and Higgy came in then to fetc] 
her, and no more was said, and a 
later she went downstairs to Flip, who 
continued 
midst 


pt ( yple. 


imperturbable as ever in 
of a crowd of laughing, chattering 
But as they 


drove off in 


comfortable closed car, he gripped Eliza- 
beth’s hand and murmured 
“ Thank God, that’s all finished, and I’ve 
got you at last. I felt as if a million | -ople : 
were crowding between us.” i 
On the steps of the hotel, for a1 ent 
Jim and Sybil stood side by sid none 


near enough to overhear their wor 
Sybil looked into his eves 
They 
He looked at her with a swift expressi« 
of forlornness that went to her 
“Yes, but you and I, we’re rather bad 
left 2?” 
“Oh, that 


will be happy,” she said quietl 


bound to come!” wit! 


, was 
an effort at lightness ‘I'm onl lad I 
had Flip for so long.” Then sudd y her 
eyes filled with tears, and for moment 
she could not go back to the throng. He 


stood silently beside her, concealing her b 
his form, and she knew that his face was 
extraordinarily gentk Then, with rather 


a shaky laugh, she pulled herself together, 
k into the hotel 
they both dined with 


and went ba 


That 


evening ] wit 
Oueenie, and at a late hour, thor hly 
tired out, he took her home On the way 
he did not speak, seeing how tired she wa 
leaning back in her corner of t but 
in the vestibule of the flats he |] 1 
a few moments, and looked | ind eart 
estly into her face. 

** I’m sorry I was such a beat R 


he said very simply. ‘* One’ 


apt to run in a groove, shut aw a] 
ranch 0 long.’’ 

It | right Sybil 
to k ep the tears out ot | 
recogmise that—you w ted to 1 ) 
Owen 

And erdid it,” a litt 





’ 


to Owen,” with which slightly cryptic 
remark she moved towards the lift. 
‘Good-night, Big Brother,’’ she said 


softly, giving him her hand again. 
‘Good-night,” he answered a little 
thickly, and strode out into the darkness. 


<je 
Away in her pretty room, Queenie 
MacMahon lay awake wrestling with her 
thoughts. 


It was her creed that everyone must mould 
his or her life for themselves, unfettered, as 
far as possible, by other lives. By which 
she meant that the true voice of 
guidance comes from within, and not from 
without, that alone is the voice that should 
be listened to. In the midst of her gay, 
social life, Queenie was in truth very near 
to the heart of things, and very full of that 
love and charity which is the greatest of all 
religions. To love all, to judge none, to 
give healing sympathy whenever she could, 
were the chief tenets of a faith that believed 
absolutely in the efficacy of prayer, and in 


since 


unfailing guidance waiting upon everyone 
within their own they 
seek it, and strive to follow it. 
What right then had she to judge of what 
for Sybil? Whatever love and 
tenderness she felt, yet Sybil must needs 
work out her own salvation in the end, by 
obeying the her heart. To 
thinking had no 
right to interfere to exercise 
dominion to the extent of bending a son’s 
Each 
individual soul must be given free play— 
until in the end—through many lives 
perhaps—it had learnt to hear and follow 
serenely that inner voice of guidance, which 


hearts if would but 


was good 


voice in own 


Oueenie’s even parents 


and no right 


or daughter’s life to suit their own. 


leads along the only road to happiness and 
all fulfilment. It was pitiful to her that on 
every hand were people struggling to do 
the right thing, struggling to find 
happiness, and utterly worn and 
weary in the effort, rushing to this Fountain 
head and that, when the true source lay in 
themselves, was to be had at any 
moment of any hour, just for the asking. 


and 
getting 


and 
And so now she lay still, and prayed for 


guidance herself, 
that 


and presently came to see 
possibly, by what she 
knew concerning Sybil and Owen, she was 
Striving to mould Sybil’s life according to 
her own dim knowledge, and not trusting it 


withholding 
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fearlessly into the keeping of the all-knowing 
Father. And she saw that, if she really 
possessed this great belief in prayer, the 
simple thing to do was to make a clean 
breast of everything to Jim Lyall, and then 
be content to pray that Sybil might be 
guided how to act for her own best good. 
The next morning she telephoned to ask him 
to come to tea with her, and later gave orders 
she ‘would not be at home to anyone else. 
Jim duly arrived, feeling 
something of special import. 


conscious of 


Queenie re- 


ceived him graciously, and Thanked him 
for finding time to come and have tea 
with her, when he must have so many 
more interesting things to do. To which 


Jim replied suitably, and accepted a 
cigarette, feeling, as everyone else, that 
Mrs. MacMahon had a delightful faculty of 
putting her visitors quickly at their ease, 

When they had spoken for a few minutes 
of the wedding, she broached her subject 
at once. | 


“a ’ 


3efore your sister left,’ she told him, 


-“ T had a few minutes alone with her, and 


in a sudden impulse she made a request.” 
? 


“Yes?” he asked curiously, as sh 
hesitated. 

““She asked me to tell you the facts of 
what happened between Sybil and her 


husband.”’ 
The blood 
departed, 


rushed to his face, and then 
athly pale. She 
had taken him by surprise, and it had been 
impossible for him to conce 
touched his inmost bei: 
Without waiting for him to speak, she 


him de 


leaving 


1 how the subject 


came to his aid by addi - 

** She said that she was sure it would be 
Owen Lack’s wish. I gather that you and 
he were special friends, and because of it, 
you could not forgive Sybil a wrong you 
believed to be hers alone. At first I felt 
I could not possibly concede Elizabeth’s 
wish. Sybil and I agreed long ago that all 
the facts were to be kept secret, for Owen 
sake, and another’s, and we have never 
departed from our resolve. There did not 
seem to me any sufficient reason why we 
should now.’”’ She paused a moment, and 
watched him, sitting immovable with his 
elbow resting on the chair and his hand 


shading his cyes. Then she continued 


To be honest, your censure of Sybil did 
not move me, I felt she could afford to be 
indifferent to your prejudiced judgment.” 


WO! 
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He glanced up a moment, with pain in 
his eyes. 

‘‘May I say,” he intercepted in a low 
voice, “that I have withdrawn that preju- 
diced judgment, and asked Mrs. Lack to 
forgive me.” 

‘“ When did you do that?” 

** Last night.” 

“sh! Lam glad. And what did Sybil 
say ? ” ‘ 


” 


‘She most generously said that she had 
perceived it was loyalty to Owen, and that 
necessarily she must understand that.” 

“Of course. Perhaps you do not realise 
that it has been loyalty to Owen on her part 
as well, which has made her leave you in 
ignorance, to judge severely.” 

He looked at her with a strained expres- 
sion of mental suffering. She felt deeply 
sorry for him, reading an expression of 
hopelessness behind it all, and went on with 
her story. 

“Whatever faults Sybil has, she is loyal 
to the backbone. I am not sufficiently in 
her confidence to know if your censure has 
hurt her, but if it has she would not, I think, 
have cleared herself at expense, 
Probably she meant, by her answer to you, 
that she knew how much it might hurt one 
to have to follow the loyal course. And 
that is why I have decided to take you into 
our confidence, Elizabeth is right. Owen 
never loved anyone but Sybil in his heart, 
and I can easily believe that he loved her to 
his last hour. Therefore he 
under any circumstances, wish her to be 
hurt because of him. If occasion had arisen, 
he would have told you the facts himself. 
As it chanced probably you never asked him, 
and it never entered his head that you and 
Sybil would meet.” 


Owen's 


would never, 


‘* Does it matter now ?”’ he asked. “I 


can quite see that I have been a self-satisfied, 
self-sufficient fool, 


Could we leave it 
there ?”’ 

“No, I think not,” doubtfully. ‘ Eliza- 
beth is right. Owen, now that you have 
become a connection, would wish you to 
know the truth. It isn’t an unforgivable 
story,” speaking in a lighter voice. “ If 
Sybil had loved Owen she would have 
overlooked it. She is to blame, perhaps, 
in the fact that she married him without 
being deeply in love, but she was very 


young, and motherle: 


crucial step seems to have been taken all 


s, and ha ty, and the 


in a rush, with no older 

urge reasonable delay. 
“From what she has told 

that love passages passed 


and wiser head to 


me [| 
between them 
before she left school, and she already con 
sidered him. He was 
reading for the bar at the time, after finishing 
his term at Oxford, and he went to a little 
place in South Devon to go on with his 
studies in peace and quiet. 


gather 


herself engaged to 


A vear later he 
was back in London, after inheriting some 
money. Sybil was then living alone with 
Higgy while Flip was at Cambridge, and 
rather bored with things, so she was only too 
pleased to have his company. They rushed 
about together continually, and finally got 
married—as far as Sybil was 
largely in a spirit of adventure. 
know her then unfortunately. I met 
just after the separation, she was 
very depressed and unhappy, and I think 
that, excepting Higgy, I was the 
she told her story to. 


concerned, 

I did not 
her 
when 


*“*I need only touch lightly on the facts. 
They are of no great consequence now. 
While Owen was reading at the little South 
Devon place, there was a young married 


woman staying there while her husband was 


in India. I think she had rooms in the 





same 
house. Anyway she was very pretty, very 
fast, and the daughter of a peer: she 
fell in love with Owen, for the time being, 
and laid a deliberate trap for him. I have 
heard the facts from someone living in the 
place. 

“The combination seems to have bet 
too much for Owen, and Sybil was not at 
hand to counteract it. Anyhow a few 
months after Sybil and Owen were married 
she discovered that Lady W— had had a 
child, and Owen was the father. I’m not 
sure how it all came out, but Lady W—— 
was very jealous of Sybil, and wanted to 
wreck her marriage if she could. She wa 
absolutely unprincipled, perhaps the deca 
dent offspring of a decadent family, and too 
selfish to care in the least what ffering 
she brought on anyone else, so long as she 
got what she wanted for herself 

“Sybil was very hot-headed and, nevet 
having been deeply in love with Owen, she 
could not forgive him 

‘*T must say I admired the way she carrie 
it through She told Owen she could not 
possibly live with him any longer, feeling 
as she did about it all, and that the best 





thing for everyone was that he should vanish to the 
colonies. He was terribly cut up, for he loved her devotedly, 


but it would have taken a stronger man 
than Owen to cope with a chain of cir- 
cumstances in which he appeared so en- 
tirely in the wrong, and he gave in, and 
departed to Rhodesia. One of the great 
difficulties of the situation 
was to find any explana- 
tion to give to the world 
that did not involve a big 
scandal. Lady W ’s 
mother was an_ invalid, 
and it would probably 
have killed her, besides 
seriously damaging her 
father’s useful political 
career, Sybil, in her fear- 
less, generous way, 
said there need be 
no explanation. 
She had no wish 
to hurt Lady 
Ww—’s_ family, pay 
nor to send Owen 
off under a cloud, 
They would just 
part by mutual 
consent, and snap 
their fingers at 
the scandal- 
mongers. When it 
was pointed out 
to her that she 
might want to 
marry again, she 
scofted at the 
idea, having, as 
she thought, had 
all the matrimonial 
adventures she 
was ever likely to 
wish for. There you have the whole story. 
I took Sybil under my wing, because I was 
deeply attracted to her from the first, and 
I managed to fill her life with pleasure and 
interest so that she never had time to fret 
or worry over her difficult position. Owen, 





~- 


out in Rhodesia with you, managed to do 
this for himself, I fancy. I am not holding 
a brief entirely to condone Sybil’s action. 
As | said before, she was a hot-headed girl, 
and did not realise all that marriage should 
mean of bearing and forbearing. She was 
fretted by the fetters, and bored with Owen, 
and directly she had the chance, she just 


* She slipped her arm through hers, and said, 
* May I tell Jim you are coming soon ?’ ’—p, 102) 
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pitched everything overboard—her husband 
included. She has grown older and wiser 
since, but I do not think she has ever re- 
gretted the line she took. And I think one 
cannot choose but revere and admire the 
way she has kept Owen’s good name, and 
never, to ease her own position, let slander 
touch him.” 

For a few minutes there was silence. 
Jim sat very still, hiding his eyes. Then, 
realising that she had finished, he raised 
his head, and there was a glad light in his 
face. 

‘‘ Thank you,” he said earnestly, “ I had 
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already accepted the verdict of extenuating 
circumstances in my mind, but it means 
a great deal to a man, when he has set up 
an image in his heart likely to stay there 
always, to know that not even a verdict 
like that is necessary, but rather a kneeling 
homage. I am glad I asked forgiveness 
before I knew the story. I can go to Mrs, 
Lack with a happier mind. She will know 
my confession is from my heart.” 

Queenie moved uneasily. At 
inquired with abruptness 

“Are you going to ask her to marry 
you?” 

Jim got up and moved to the window, 
and stood for a 
When he came 
unusually pale. 

“ Are you of the opinion that it would be 
wiser for me to return to South Africa at 
once, and—perhaps—not Mrs. Lack 


last she 


short 
bac k 


space looking out. 


he again looked 


see 


again ?”’ He paused, and added, as she 
did not speak—‘‘ I can see as well as you 
that Sybil is not suited to a colonial life. 
She likes plenty of change and gaiety, and 


it is her natural element. On the contrary 
I love my ranch, and the country out there, 
and I am not yet in a position to retire. 
Then shall I go back at once, with perhaps 
a hurried farewell ? ” 
and finished. 


He paused again, 
** I—I—love her well enough 
to do exactly which is most likely to give 
her happiness.” 

Queenie was deeply moved. She badly 
wanted to make that farewell 
and depart, but his unselfish love appealed 
to her, in spite of her 
knew that once 
falling into that deplored so 
others—seeking to mould another's life. 

However much she loved Sybil, she must 
try not to do this. 

“Well ?”’ he asked at last, 
white face 

“ T think she 


him hurried 
judgment, and she 


more she was in danger of 


error she in 


with a strained 


must de ide fc yr} oth of vou. 


She has learnt wisdom now, and to know 
her own heart. I can only hope and pray 
she will not make another mistake.” 
Thank you for everything,” he = said 
earnestly. “‘ I think I will go now.” 
When she was alone Queenie sat very 
still, and her eyes filled with tear She 
was oppressed for the moment with the 
underlying sadness of life, which welled up 


} 


now and again, in spite of all 
creeds and trained hopefuln 


theories and 


There had 


been much of it in her own life-story, before 
reached that of glad 
the waters could be 
the surface. 

Whichever way Sybil decided, 
must 


she bourne 


content 
where only ruffled on 
somebody 
be hurt, and all her own wish was 
towards the courtly Sir Nigel, who, even if 
‘ Auntie,” was 
vet every inch a man, and had so thorough 
an of Sybil’s 


he merited the sobriquet of 
understanding impulsive 
temperament. 

le for the 
Certainly 


Well, she could only stand asi 
moment and hope for the best. 


tears would not help anyone. She glanced 
at the timepiece—only five o'clock !— 
there might be a chance to form a rubber 


if she flew off at once. 
to her maid. 

“ I want my things, Jeanne. 
Almanack’s.,”’ 


She called hurriedly 


I am goin: 


y 


to 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Sybil’s Decision 

UEENIE MacMAHON did not know 
} 


what passed between Sybil and Jim 
Lyall, so she was a good deal sur- 
prised when Sir Nigel informed her tw 


days later that Major Lyall was sail 
Africa the following week. 


Sailing for Africa!’’ she exclaimed. 
“Are you sure ?”’ 

“Yes. He told me so himself, at the 
club last night.’”’ 

Really !”’ And then Did - 
any reason ?”’ 

No Perhaps it was not necessary 
dear lady I have eye that ee a good 
deal.’ 

“Then you think that Sybil ref 
to marry him ? ’—eagerly. 

“I am sure she has. But wait,” 
Oucenie was about to exhibit of re 
joicing. “‘In some way I cannot exp! 
it has hurt her a good deal.” 

** Have you seen her since ? ”’ 

“1 saw her this mornit I think 
looks ill. She looks as if sor t ment 
strain had worn her out 

But why ?) Do vou think she is in lov 
with him ?” 

I don’t know,’ cautiously. ‘‘ Sybil 
clever at hiding her feelings.’’ 

I must go to her,’’ rising 

“ Tf you wait a little, I think s] com 
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He seemed to hesitate somewhat, and then 
said— 

“Tam afraid Sybil is going to miss Flip 
rather badly, and February and March are 
so dreary and cold in England. It would 
be nice for her to go to the Riviera, wouldn't 
it?” After which he added quietly— 
“Don’t you think you'd like a change there 
for a few weeks ?” 

Queenie smiled. 

“T suppose you mean will I take Sybil, 
and give you a chance to follow presently ? ”’ 

“There is no reason why I shouldn't 
follow, is there ?”’ 

“Of course not. It is an excellent idea, 
But I 
-brightening up. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I should soon manage to forget the 
misery of it.” 

“Tm you would,” encouragingly. 

But don’t tell her I suggested it. 
you could 
herself ? 

The telephone bell interrupted them, and 
at the other end of the wire Sybil’S voice 


except that I loathe a long journey. 


love a change!” 


sure 
Perhaps 
into 


entice her suggesting it 


” 


inquired if Queenie were going to be in at 
tea-time ? 

Queenie gave Sir Nigel a significant look, 
and replied that she 
delighted to see Sybil. 

Hence, later on, looking unusually charm- 
, but hollow- 
eyed and weary in the face, Sybil arrived, 
and sank into a large armchair. 

“My dear,” murmured Queenie, ‘“ you 
look as if the wedding had been altogether 
too much for you 7, 


would be in, and 


ing in her wedding garments 


frankly. ‘I think 
I'd rather go to a funeral any day.” 

“Tm sure I would,” Queenie answered, 

if it were a sensible funeral.” 

“What do you call a sensible funeral ? ”’ 
—looking amused. 


“It was a strain,” 


“Well, I hate crépe and black plumes. 
And men in antiquated top hats and dreadful 
black gloves all screwed round at the finger 
tips. And the trousers of their dress-clothes, 
worn with a borrowed black overcoat—and 
people sniffing into handkerchiefs with deep 
black borders—and all that. But some- 
thing quiet and serene and full of friendli- 
ness. What do the garments matter ?” 

“ What does 
to that ” 


Queenie glanced at her searchingly. 


anything matter, if it comes 


You look as if you had been crying.” 
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“Oh, I have!”—in sudden abandon. 
“And all because I haven’t Elizabeth’s 
courage and Elizabeth’s pluck.” She turned 
her head away to hide the quick, springing 
tears. 

“You mean that Major Lyall has asked 
you to marry him, and you have refused ? ” 

“Yes. And all the time I want him. 
Oh! isn’t it pitiful, Queenie, to be such a 
poor-spirited creature! I want him badly. 
I want to marry him. But I can’t give 
everything up and go out there. [ should 
probably only make further shipwrecks if 
I did. For three or four months in the best 
season it was delightful. I loved it, but 
for always! No, no, I couldn’t,” 

“Tm sure Major Lyall would 
stand,” 

“Yes, entirely. But that didn’t make 
it any easier, nor help my self-respect. I 
feel I’m a coward. To want him so much, 
and not be able to share his life! ”’ 

“Perhaps you will find presently, you 
didn’t want him quite so badly as you 
imagined,” 

“Oh! and that’s feeble, too! I feel 
such a half-hearted creature, Queenie, so 
easily swayed and so easily dismayed. 
When I think of Elizabeth and Flip!” 

“Don’t think of them. Leave them out. 
And don’t lose heart with yourself, dear. 
I know what your courage was all through 
your own unfortunate marriage. And I 
think it is braver of you to say ‘no’ now 
against your heart, than to be guided by your 
emotions only, and hope things will turn out 
all right later on. I don’t think Major Lyall 
will change. Perhaps in the end you may 
feel you could face the life out there. Any- 
it would have been madness to say 
yes’ now, feeling as uncertain as you do.” 
‘Do you really think so ? ’’—wistfully. 
You are such a dear, Queenie, you always 
help everyone so, Of Jim has 
attracted me strongly all along, but I wasn’t 
about it in the beginning. Then 
later [ began to be, but he would not yield 
But in the 
end he did—and now it is going to be very 
hard for him—and—and—lI feel a worm,”’ 

F'n you needn’t. I like Major 
Lyall immensely, and I’m sorry he should 
be unhappy, but I also think it will make 
him a much nicer man, You have nothing 
to blame yourself about, but he has been 
rather hard and narrow.” 


under- 
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course 
serious 


to his feelings because of Owen. 


sure 
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“If only he lived in England,” Sybil ran 
on. ‘‘ Of course, with my money he could, 
quite well. And then, of course, he couldn't. 
lf he gave up his work out there for me, I 
shouldn’t think the same of him perhaps. 
There seems to be no way out, except for 
him to go back and leave me behind. But 
it will be dreary at home without Flip. 
What am I to do, Queenie ? I feel so lost 
and hopeless about it all.” 

“‘ That is only because you are tired out 
with the strain of the wedding and every- 


thing. I’m feeling a little that way myself. 
Shall we go abroad for a few weeks ? 
London is very dull just now.” 

“But you hate the journey so! I 
thought you said you wouldn’t go any 
more ?”’ 

‘Did I? Well, I often say things I 


don’t mean, After all it doesn’t take long. 
What about Monte Carlo ? 

* Monte Carlo after a_ cattle 
Rhodesia seem the other extreme! 
Perhaps we'd better try it, if you think you 
could really stand the journey. I wonder 
when Flip and Elizabeth propose to sail ? ”’ 

** We needn't wait for them. 
come to say good-bye over there 
It would be nice for Elizabeth to see the 
Riviera, and better for you than being left 
behind in England,” 

In the end their plans were made accord- 
ingly, and that evening Queenie rang up 
Sir Nigel on the telephone. 


ranch in 
does 


They could 
across 


“We've arranged to start for Monte 
Carlo in a week,”’ she told him. 

** Good !’’ came back the answer. “ I’m 
very glad to hear it.” 

“And no mention of you at all,’’ added 
Queenie. “I suppose you'll just take a 


fancy for a little gamble at the tables ?*’ 
** Something of that sort. 
always more comfortable for ladies to have 
a man with them when abroad, don’t you 
think ?” 
“No, I don’t,”’ promptly. 


Anyhow it 1s 


“ T think men 
are usually a great deal more bother than 
they are worth—you know quite well I do. 
But at the same time——”’ 

“ Exactly,” with an appreciative chuckle. 
“Well, I'l try to be worth the bother, I 
can’t do more.” 

Queenie hung up her receiver, with a sad- 
ness in her face that belied her gay speech 

“T hope things will turn out all right,” 
ran her thought, “ but I don’t believe Sybil 


will have him even now. She is not the sort 
of woman who likes to be petted and spoilt 
I shouldn’t wonder if, in the end, she gets 
the colony craze, and 
with the rest after all.’’ 


ad > 
goes 


trail-makin 


¥ 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Jim’s Return 

T was a desolate, dreary-looking 
stead that received Jim with an inh 
pitable air when he drove out to th 
ranch a month later; and the news 








awaiting 
him was unfortunately the kind of news that 
only too often awaits the rancher returning 


turnin 
Dn 4 


from a holiday to England. Two of his best 
cows and one best bull dead, 
increase about half what it should hav 
Not nearly enough was planted of 


J. 





been. 
anything, and he could sce at a glance that 


his badly needed trip home would cost him 


t On 


much worry and many difficulties for two 
years ahead. 
It was useless to blame the man he 





He had been 


from necessity than merit, and he had doubt- 


left in ¢ harge. 


chosen more 


less done his best, even if it were a poor 
best. There was nothing for it but to put 


his shoulder to the wheel promptly, and tr 
to repair a few ravages while there 
time. 

Jim foresaw weeks of arduous toil fron 


sunrise to sunset, but on the whole he wa 
glad, as he would have the less time f 
thought. As he stood on the veranda the 


first evening, and looked out over the 

he felt a desolation that he had never felt 

before, and for the first time he acquired 
inkling of how things might look to a 

in who had left all her friend ] 

of hec happy frivolities behind. 


ourse 
4 pUTSC, 


some 
wom 
For him, of 
there would be work, and the inter- 


est of trying to regain what he had | 
with the pleasant prospect of Elizabeth a 
Flip joining him in the near future; t 
for Sybil there would have been chiefly 
breaking off from everything she had know 
and enjoyed of old, to begin afresh in 
usual and somewhat difficult conditi 
Had she loved him with her whole soul 
might have been easy, but loving him 
fully and spasmodically, as Jim felt was t 
case, the experiment would have bee! 
fraught with gravest danger Though | 
heart was heavy with longing for her, a 
weighed | nev 


down with a lonelines 
n imagined before, he tried 
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himself that for her sake he was glad she 
had refused to join her life with his. He 
Jooked round on the old loved scenes, and 
the desolation in his mind was as a sombre 
mist enveloping and distorting whatever he 
looked upon. The very house seemed halt 
the size it had been before; 
mere wilderness 
solitude. 

No; decidedly it was a good thing she had 
chosen not to come. However much it hurt 
him personally, at least she had decided 
upon the wisest course for herself, and there 
remained nothing for him but to “grin and 
bear it.’?, And yet, even in his desolation, 
he was conscious of a little gleam of light 
in all his thoughts of her. Just to know that 
she had not been selfish and heartless in the 
way he had at first believed. To know that 
she had not failed his friend in careless in- 
difference, but had rather stood by him as 
far as she was able, even though she had 
not had love enough to forgive. He was dis 
tinctly conscious that, in a sense, things hurt 
him less now than they had done when he 
loved her in spite of his judgment, and felt 
obliged to condemn whether he would o1 
no. 

And, after all, he felt himself rather 
bear—rather a self-centred, dull, unsym 
pathetic sort of person—to make a good 
husband in the wilderness. Perhaps she had 
seen that, too, and her guardian angel had 
saved her from making another mistake. 

Yet how he would have tried! How he 
would have shown ber what miracles love 
can perform, even in the heart of a dull, un 
sympathetic sort of person. Torn between 
longing and a forced submission, he lis 
tened but idly to the various pieces of in 
formation the young manager supplied to 
him as they smoked outside after their even 
ing meal. Even during his short absence 
there had been change laud bought and 
sold, developments, set-backs, deaths. 

He found it difficult to be interested as he 
used to be, and only listened with half an 
ear when the youth told him of the rich de 
posit of chrome iron that had been found in 
the mountains 





the garden a 
; the rich vleis just acres of 


a 


on their boundary 

“They say it is likely to be the biggest 
find Rhodesia has yet known,’? Thompson 
said, wondering at his companion’s lack of 
interest and extraordinary dullness. 

“We hear of sort of find pretty 
often,’’ Jim answered callously. “ I'll 
lieve in it when I see any money changing 
hand 


that 


and experts on the spot.” 


1O! 


“The experts have been up all right,” 
Thompson persisted. “ They passed through 
here.” 

“That’s quite likely, but it doesn’t mean 
anything 


Who is going to transport 
iron 


t chrome 
Rhodesia, anyhow There is 
plenty to be had in Canada that i 


less difficult to procure.’’ 


from 
much 


Thompson subsided into silence Of 
course, no ensible person would argue with 
a Scotsman in Jim’s mood, and if he did 
not want to believe the 


news it didn’t 
matter either way. 


So presently he got up 
and went to bed, leaving Jim alone with 
the night and his thoughts. And because 
of the soreness of longing in his heart, Jim 
felt a little bitter towards the work of 
I:mpire-building, to which he had 
the years of his life. 
he saw, as it 


riven all 
Instead of the glory, 





were, all that a man must 
give up. Through the years of his young 
manhood, what recreation had there been 
for him in the form of games and jollifica- 


tions? He had never had time 


for golf and tennis and boating 


means 
Chere had 
been no travel, no gaiety, very little of 
thing except work. Work, in the begin- 


ning, amidst the keenest discomfort, and 
with everything perpetually going wrong. 
Disappointments heaped upon disappoint- 


ments, while pests and disease continued 


their flaunting way. 

And then, atter long years, the slow 
steady 
| 


look 


improvement, until things began to 
truly hopeful and he was the happy: 
part-owner of the Wengi Heights Rancl 
Then, at his zenith, or so it seemed, thi 
last blow that 
made all 


shadowed everything, and 
his labour and his hopes seem 


small worth. 

And yet, as his thoughts wandered on, he 
knew he would not choose to have lived 
otherwise 

In whatever path he had chosen tl 
would have been disappointment Sor 


thing to bear and a good deal to put up 
with In to the colonies, he had 
least master, and 

the one to benefit by his own unr mitting 
toil. By and by, 


rong 
b 


remained his own 


when the longing fot 


Sybil was eased by Time’s k hand, 
he would be glad again in a measure, and 
exult in the = succe of his toil and the 
possessions he had won for himself Pi 

haps at some future date he might even yet 
win her. She had obviously no eager desir 
to marry. If she were happy in her pt 

ent life. why should a day not come whe! 
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able to offer her a life in circumstances 
more fitted to her temperament, he might 
yet achieve his heart’s desire? So he turned 
in at last, feeling a little less desolate, 
and at sunrise the next morning, because 
of the inborn grit in him, he flung him- 
self heart and the needs of the 
hour and took up readily the threads of his 
old labours. 


soul into 


sje 

Meanwhile on the French Riviera, for 
the last four weeks, Queenie MacMahon, 
vigorously aided by Sir Nigel Browne, had 
plunged Sybil and herself into a perfect 
maelstrom of gaicty. 

3etween Nice and Monte Carlo they 
dashed to and fro in Sir Nigel’s Rolls 
Royce, known of all, and invited every- 
Sybil tried to throw herself into it 
all whole-heartedly, and allowed a little 
train of admirers to follow her round, much 
to Queenie’s delight, but neither theirs nor 
Sir Nigel’s hopes made any real headway. 
He announced the fact quite honestly; but 
Queenie tried to ignore it, and insisted it 
was only Sybil’s way of holding off. Yet 
she knew that Sybil was looking forward 
eagerly to the farewell visit of Flip and 
Elizabeth on their return voyage to South 
Africa by the East Coast route. 

And at last they came, and Sybil knew 
and Queenie knew, and all who had 
any close intercourse with them knew, that 
the rush of gaiecty on the Riviera was a 


where. 


mere tinsel counterfeit for joy, compared 
to the radiant gladness of these two. Of 
course, Elizabeth was intensely interested, 
not having experienced anything in the least 
like it before, but she never for a moment 
lost her air of a looker-on: the air of one 
who has far more important and beautiful 
things in her own life, though she is in- 
terested to watch these gay, elegant, witty, 
beautifully-dressed people in passing. 

And Sybil knew well that she envied the 
girl with all her heart. That, however 
much money Sir Nigel and Queenie Mac- 


Mahon chose to spend to give her gaiety 
and pleasure, they could not vive her the 
rich satisfaction and sheer joy in living 
that was Elizabeth’s portion. And if she 
told herself all young lovers began like 
this, and the worries and difficulties of life 
Would soon enough cloud their beautiful 
morning, she knew full well that still the 
beautiful morning was worth while and 


would be a treasured memory through all 
the years to come. 


I 
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And in the end, when their last evening 
came, she realised that underneath all the 
subterfuge she was longing to go back to 
Rhodesia with them. She felt that she had 
had her fill of gaiety on the treadmill of 
pleasure. There might be a great deal to 
cope with on a lonely ranch, and a great 
many things to deplore, that seemed im- 
possibly burdensome to anyone of Queenie’s 
But to a woman of her own age diffi- 
culties should lend a certain salt to iite, 
and faced, as hers would be, with a man 
she loved, and in company with Flip and 
Elizabeth, surely she had the courage to 
swim out into the broad current of life, 
instead of merely playing in the sheltered 
backwaters. 

So, as the four 
last evening in 
Watching gay 


nak 
age. 


sat together on the 
Queenie’s_ sitting-room, 
strollers on the Pro- 
Anglaises, Sybil announced 
quietly, in answer to some remark of 
Flip’s, “It won’t be very long before I 
join you out there.” 

The other three looked up questioningly. 

“IT hope it won’t,” Flip said; “you were 
happy enough in Rhodesia last summer.”’ 

Elizabeth’s eyes searched her face full 
of loving inquiry. Queenie looked a little 
anxious. Finally she remarked, “ Well, if 
you go, I think I must come too.” 

“Why not?” Elizabeth cried. “Come 
out and stay in Salisbury for a time, and 
visit the ranch whenever you feel inclined.” 

“Yes, why not?’ from Flip. “And 
bring Higgy too.” 

“Yes, come with me,” Sybil urged her. 
“Come and help me build my little temple 
to the New Dawn. I kept the land for it.” 

“What will be the use of a temple hid- 
den away in the wilderness?’ Queenie 
asked her. 

“That depends upon its form,” mysteri- 
ously. “It is a wonderfully healthy spot. 
Suppose a temple built in the name of a 
practical religion of love took the form of 
a Rest House or Hydro for the benefit of 
the whole country, instead of a church for 
the benefit of a few near at hand?” 

Queenie’s eyes grew visionary, for she 


the 


des 


menade 


had great riches—perhaps in a new, young 
if one loved it, there would be 
more interesting things to do with wealth 
that could watch over oneself. Per- 
haps, after all, she too was a little tired ot 
the pleasure treadmill ! 

When they 


heth 


( ountry, 


one 


yr the night Eliza 
few words with 


broke up 


lingered to get a 
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Sybil, and followed her into her room. 
There she slipped her arin through her 





sister-in-law’s and asked softly, “May I 
tell Jim you are coming soon? ”’ 
‘Perhaps he won’t want me now?” 


Elizabeth smiled. “I do not think there 
will ever be a time when Jim will not want 
you. 


He is not a changeable man.’ 


A tear glistened in Sybil’s eyes. “Still, 
he must, in his heart, think me rather 
poor-spirited.”’ 

“Oh no. He would only think you 


wanted to be quite sure of your own mind, 


and he would admire you more than ever 
for that.” 

“But I don’t know whether I’m quite 
sure even now.” 

“Then come and see—why not? Bring 
Queenie and Higgy, and come indepen 


dently. I don’t want to persuade you, but 
I do want you to be happy, and [ really 
think, if once you let yourself go, 
would be.” 


you 


Sybil made no reply, and with an affec- 
tionate kiss they parted for the night. 

The next day, when the final parting 
came, it was Queenie herself who made the 
announcement. “I’ve it,’”? she 
said cheerfully, “and I’ve decided to come 
out myself. Sybil and Higgy 
and I will start at the end of June to visit 
the Victoria Falls, and we shall come and 
see the precious ranch en route for Cairo, 


sl pt on 


and see for 


or India, or any old place.’ 
“ Bravo!” 

Queenie, 

woman 


exclaimed Flip. 

are the most dauntless 
that ever lived. On the top of all 
the rest of your achievements you are ready 
to start off colonising because it’s the latest 
fashion.”’ 


“ Really, 


you 


“Exactly! I could never bear to be out 
of things. Dukes, and such folk, are off to 
the colonies, so 1 don’t propose to be left 
behind. But I won’t answer for the effect 


it has on Higgy. If she rouses the entire 
black race into open conflict, be it on yout 
own heads.” 
“We'll risk that,’”’ gleefully 
Queenie! See you in July!” 
And so it was a gay parting, after all, 
and when the train had glided away, Sybil 
turned with shining eyes to her friend. 
“Did you really mean it?” 
“Of course I did. What’s the 


my running you round Europe 


_ Au ’Volr, 


It only wastes my time as well as yours 
foolish child!” 


good of 
after satis- 
faction, when your heart is in Rhodesia? 


CHAPTER XXV 
Two Secrets 


T was a curious circumstance that when 
Elizabeth stepped out of the motor ont! 
ranch, to be greeted by her brother, eac] 

looked as if he 


and she had a secret to 


part. As there was a good deal of fus 
getting the stacks of luggage off-loaded 
from a wagon which had arrived just be 
fore, neither touched upon any _ intimat 
subject at once, but waited for a mor 


suitable moment. 
Elizabeth seized hers directly she saw 


Jim alone on the veranda, smoking a « 


pipe before dinner, while the early dusk 
was falling. Flip was busy openir 1 pack 
ing case which contained something o: 


other that might add to her con fort, and 
she stepped softly on to the ver la ar 
took the empty chair beside Jin He di 
not speak, but his expression as | lance 


full of the 


see her back az 1in, 


at her was 


gladness he felt, t 


“Tt’s lovely to be here,” ie i ply 
“T was just getting thoroughly homesick 
when we started back. You must have beer 


rather lonely?” 
‘Yes,’ he admitted, “and at first I w 
very worried over Thompson's blunders.” 
“But not now?’ she queried, noti 


that in spite of everything his voi 
cheery, h pel il 
“No ae 


so much now 


note 
teriouslv; “they don’t matte! 
Elizabeth pondered this a moment, bef 

“Will 


hear that Sybil is coming out in J 


she continued : you be surprised t 
“Sybil! , coming out In ] ily!” h 
echoed in undisguised amazement. 
“ Ves 
happy on the Riviera 


She saw the swift 


joyfully; “she wasn’t a bit 


” 


light in eye I 


this really true? Are you sure 

‘Quite sure. Mrs. MacMahon is comu 
with her, and Higgy. They are going t 
the Victoria Falls, and then coming her 

For a few moments he said nothing, but 
Elizabeth read well enough the gladne 
his face. 

\t ast he sug ge sted, with some hesita- 
tion, “She wouldn’t come here, sure in 
less—unlk 4s 

“She were coming to sce you,” I liza- 


beth finished 
why she ¢s 


for him. “I think that is Ju 


coming.” 
suddenly, 


veranda, as 


He got up 


and took a 
down the I 


if the news were 
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could 


ide her. 


more than he quite grasp Then he 


came and stood be “I’ve got some 


news, too, but I’m glad you told me yours 
first 

Ves: scanning his face. “ What news 
can you have? Has it to do with Sybil? ” 


” 


e ] h ype sO 


“What is it?’’—in growing excitement. 
‘Something good?” 

“Yes, very good—good for all of us.” 

‘You don’t mean—-has it to do with the 
oy | Is it gold?” 

‘Not goid in a mine,’ with a_ little 
iweh, “but jot ot gold outside 1t.”’ 

She stood 1} thoroughly excited, 
ss Quick ! Tell me, Jim,” resting her hand 
mn his arm 

“It’s the chrome iron,” speaking quietly. 


me 
[There are very rich 


ours A 


deposits on Paget's 


nch and company is buying it 


from us for four hundred and fifty. thou 
ind pounds 

& Fow hundred and fifty thousand 
hounds!” in an awestruck voice 

“Yes We are all rich \nd besides this 


railway is to come out here at once, and 


everyone's land has increased enormously 


n value, and there will be a market at our 


very door for everything we can grow.”’ 
Elizabeth drew her hand across her eves. 
It’s it’ positively stavvering 
o's 2 quite true,”’ he assured her 
ivel “Half the money will be paid 
to the bank to-morrow 
There was a short silence, in which Eliza 
eth was evidently thinking hard Then 
he turned to him Don't tell Sybil. 
Don't tell her wondering ly. 
No. Oh! don’t you see, Jim! she is 
ming out because she has discovered that 
she love you enough to face even a wil 
lerness life with you. It will mean everv- 
thir to her afterwards, 1f ou become en 
ed, that 1 won her as a poor man, 
knowin he uuld not poss bly have heard.’ 
Ye | ( lowiy: “ but it doesn't 
cem quite straightforward 
“Never mind about that Trust my 
woman wit It will mean more to het 
than vou realise Give her the jov ol know 
i ‘wavs that she capitulated while she 
thoueht | this but the ranch.” 
rh a it b ise it is vour wish, Betty, 
ind explain late For mvself, I 
wouldn't ca either way o long as she 
came to me but I’m more elad than I 
in) that Ty omething better to offer 
her than I ever imagined possible.” 


THE VELDT TRAIL 





“All the same, I don’t think she'll want 
to go home,’’ smiling happily. 
If she felt she could 
in Salisbury, I’ve always 
Now, perhaps, 
” 


‘I hope she won't. 
be happy living 
wanted to take up politics. 
with Flip and you on the ranch—— 

Elizabeth clasped her hands in her eager- 
ness. 

“Oh, yes, Jim; that wold be splendid! 
The country wants men like you to fight 
her battles. I’ve 


more, 


always felt you ought to 
And 
too good to be true. And Sybil will make a 
splendid politician’s wife. Oh, really! 

I’m too happy. will happen. 
I’m almost afraid 


be doing now! ... It seems 


Something 


sje 
But Flip thought otherwise. 
“Who the 
thousand pounds?” he 
“It's just my luck, to find ex- 


hundred 
declared, when ad- 


wants burden of a 


monished, 


actly the wife | want, and exactly the sort 
of life, and then Fate, the old wag, goes 


and hurls a hundred thousand pounds at 


my head. A country of surprises indeed! I 


should think it is. But where I’m _ con- 
cerned, I can’t see why the old lady 
couldn’t have left well alone.’’ 


“Never mind!” Elizabeth comforted 
him. ‘ Just think of the bulls you can buy 
now, and the real Arab 7’lZ have.” 


“And just think of the correspondence,’’ 
Higgy 
shall have a new seven guinea dress every 


” fo 


year 
stag 


still grumblingly; ‘ but, by Jove! 


Fate e-managed the final 
beautifully. 


In the end 
scene rather 

There was a great arrival on the ranch of 
Queenie, Sybil, and Higgy—the last-named 
beaming with joyfulness, while, in_ her 
own original fashion, she contrived to con- 
vey the impression that she was a solid 
mass ot 

The 
rapscallions, 
had 


share of het 


prievances. 
heat, the dust, the flies, the black 
the insisted she 
found in her came in for a 
while she made 
Flip almost hysterical over her description 
tried to 
the train without being seen in the corridor 
\nd all the time there 
was that lurking, unmistakable joy that she 
Was out all, instead of 
left Ikngland.’” Even the 
wattle-and-daub hut prepared for her gave 
her immense satisfaction, though she pro- 


insects she 
bed, all 
denunc ation, 


of how she vet a morning wash in 


in ber underclothe 


there with them 


being behind in 


loll 
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fessed to be filled with what 
monster, with two or four legs, might stroll 
in during the night. 

Queenie could not get up any enthusiasm 
one another 
miles 
station, and about sixty-five from a shop; 
but she was .pleased with her pretty little 
bedroom, and derived immense inward satis 
faction from the fact that humorous 
Fate was likely to inveigle her into a visit 
of more than a few weeks’ duration. Nothing 
whatever was said on the first day about the 
mine their and 
Elizabeth had the happiness of secing the 
love-light in Sybil’s eyes, answering to het 
brother’s 





horror as to 


way or over! 


twenty-five 


a dwelling-place 


from a post office ot 


no 


discovered on boundary, 


obvious adoration, before she, 
Sybil, had any conception that Life had so 
quietly and quickly changed all the cond) 
tions since her last visit 

The morning, after day 
break, she asked Flip to bring a pony and 
ride with her to the particular spot on the 
ranch she had decided to keep for herself 
“T want to the 
she said, coached by 
asked no questions. 

So they stood together by the Umvukwe 
summits, and watched the wonderful glow 


following soon 


see sunrise from. there,’ 


and, Elizabeth, he 


growing in the east, while the great sun god 
neared the portals of Rhodesia’s new day, 
soon to shed his morning brilliance over 
kopje and vlei and forest. The grass all 
round them was hung with dewdrops, 


like fairy lamps waiting for the moment ot 
illumination, and soft mists far below them 
lay like vast lakes. Then the first 
gleam of the great monarch, and a deep 
stillness fell upon both. 
for speech. 


came 


no need 
life 


one 


There was 
In their devoted 
hearts 


love of a 
time their well known to 
another, and each understood that the other 


was thinking of the radiant new dawn that 


were 


had come for them 

And then, in the golden light, a horseman 
was descried riding towards them | eeling 
the moment too intense for words. fk lip 
put his hands on her shoulders and kissed 


her on the lips For a 


glistened in Sybil's eyes 


second a_ tear 
Both were think 
ing it Was a long farewell to something that 


had been with them 


for many many year 

But Flip, with an Englishman’s dislike for 
showing any emotion, turned promptly 
aside to his horse. “TI pur it is time for 
me to go,” he said lightly, “the new day 
is Jim’s, and Jehovah bless you both . . .” 
A few minutes later Jim rode up, and 


his 
Then he came striding to het 


springing from his horse, threw 
over a bush. 
through the grass, 


shedding diamonds at every step, irradiated 


reims 


glistening, dew-laden 


within and without with God’s own su 
shine of love and life and joy. 
Sybil watched him come with half-grave. 


half-smiling eyes, and then was lost to view 
in his embrace. 
<§e 


Before they mounted to ride homeward 
together, she slipped her arm through his, 
and looked, with sudden visionary light in 


her eyes, into the radiant gateway of the 
eastern sky, 

‘I think I shall still want to build that 
temple, Jim,” she said whimsically, “be 
cause the New Dawn 7s coming upon the 


earth; something that will change the con 
sciousness of the Human Race.” 
He watched her silently, too radiated 


with love entirely to gra 


sp what she was 
saying. 

“There are inspired people showing even 
now, and their number vrows daily, that 
religion should mean just love and happi 
ness for everyone, instead of long faces and 
queezed-up vision peeping through tiny 
slits, where they might have wide open 
windows to the joy and beauty of life, I 
believe you've been saying something to me 
about a lot of money. Have Wr. 
I’m not quite cleat But anvhow, if 
you mean we've vot a lot, we’ll just amuse 
ourselves trying to widen those slits, and 
let »n God's own tresh air. 


“What fun! showing up all the dusty, 
cobwebby corners, and making people set 
to and put their minds in order because it’s 
the fashion, or because it pays, or for just 
any old reason so long as they come out of 
their ruts and grooves.” 

\ moment’s shadow crossed his face 
*T’m afraid I’m rather a rutty, groovy sort 
of Scotsman myself,” he said imply, “but 


I know that vou can chanve 


me 1f you care 
cenouw h 

‘Which only means that we must beg 
at home. Oh, Jim! Don’t you think it’ 
fine to believe that this happiness is meant 
for everyone, if only they knew the way 
to find it! 

‘Now let vo home and tell Ques nie and 
Higey, for T know they are both on the tip- 
toe of expectation, and Elizabeth’s eyes are 
hining like the dewdrops because it’s a 


happy-ever-after ending after all.” 


<The End) 
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Women ana Business 


A Vindication of the Sex’s 
Business Capacity 


By the 


Viscountess Rhondda 


(ia an Lnterview) 


N idea which had been long a-dying, 
that women are congenitally unfitted 
for business or to pursue a business 

career, was killed by the war, and has little 
hope of resurrection. The proof to the con- 
trary was too conclusive to admit of mistake. 
Thousands of women, during the years of 
war, both did men’s work and shouldered 
men’s responsibilities, 


A Business Nation 





As a nation we are apt to think in terms 


of business. The highest praise we can give 
@ man is to say to him, or of him, that he 
has a good business head. The successful 


business man is regarded as having given 
undeniable proof of his acumen, foresight, 
diplomacy, brain-power, tact, by the fact 
of his success The widespread view of 
the paramount importance of business, this 
estimate of the admirable qualities business 
requires for its prosecution, has always 
tended indirectly to the disparagement of 
women and women's capacity and capa- 
bility, 


Woman's Supposed Inferiority 

You have only to listen for five minutes to 
an argument on Man «. Woman,” to hear 
the statement that woman’s inferiority is 
plainly apparent in her inaptitude for busi 
ness, It is in vain her achievements in art 
and literature and science are advanced, 
Her supposed inability to rise to the height 
of the demands of business suffices to con- 
firm the conviction of inferiority 

Hitherto women have had but meagre op 
portunity of proving their ability or dis 
proving their incapacity for business. Thus, 
in any case, the conclusion that they are 


unbusinesslike is premature. Business is a 





Lady Photo: 
Rhondda F. A. Swaine 


field of activity which has long been vir- 
tually closed to women, labelled ‘‘ for men 
only,” and the fact that it is mainly by their 
operations in this strictly reserved field that 
men have established their status through- 
out the world is the most cogent reason why 
women should forthwith enter that field that 
they may gain status and consideration, 


The Power of the Purse 





It may be a matter for grave misgiving 
that money affects status so greatly, but it 
is a fact nevertheless, and business is the 
primary means by which money is made. 
Money is power. Again, we may deprecate 
it; but as long as the men have the whole 
power of the purse women Can never COom- 
mand the position in the body politic to 
which they are entitled. Without the power 
of the purse little can be done. The posses- 
sion of money is at least potential independ- 
ehnee 

How few women are in such a position of 
independence ! Even the woman who is 
happily married to a rich man feels the lack 
of money she can regard as her own, for the 
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possession of which she is not dependent upon 
another. 
keeps 


The lack of money automatically 
in a 
Business is the way in which money is ob- 
tained; is it matter of wonder, then, that 
the thousands of women have found 
during the war that they are as capable ot 
earning money as the men are, should refuse 
to return tamely to their old position of de 
pendence ? That 
to forgo the sense of power that the carning 
of money bestowed upon them 


women dependent position. 


who 


they should refuse easily 


Pre-eminently Fit for Business 


Besides, I think that in 
women have qualities that 





some respects 


pre-eminently 


fit them for business. Women are often 
better judges of human nature than men. 
A girl is studying people while a boy is 
studying engines. Both studies are useful, 
but the girl’s is of wider application. Many 


a business man has been saved from making 
a bad debt by his wife's intuitive distrust of 


his client. Many a man has been set upon 


the road to success by the advice of the 
woman at home. 
But custom and usage present great 


difficulties to the woman’s entry into busi- 
ness. So much, for instance, depends upon 
fathers. Up tothe present the vast majority 
ot fathers are wedded to the idea that the 


boys are predestined to enter his business, 


but the girls must stay at hom: Yet I be 
lieve that many daughters would make a 
success of business if they were given the 
chance. Why do not fathers who are the 
heads of big businesses sometimes give their 
daughters a chance of making good lam 


inclined to think that cirl 
as well as their brothers, both in application 


and aptitude. 


many would do 


There is much nonsense talked about the 


incursion of women into a 


phere peculiarly 
man’s. So far am I from endorsing the 
principle of restriction of output, one of the 
outworn but still prevalent shibboleths of 
labour, or the idea that there is in the world 
a certain amount of work, a certain number 
of jobs, and that the in ion of a woman 
worker means the exclusion of a man, that, 
BR 
—, 


on the contrary, | believe the world’s de- 
mand for goods is practically unlimited, that 
production stimulates demand, keeps up 


wages, and lowers prices. 


Everyone should Work 





Consequently I hold that everyone should 
work, definitely and productively, even the 
leisured 
If you were to ask a working man 


women of what are known as the 
classes = 
whether he willingly worked to keep a class 
of women in idleness, there is no question 
what be. The 


woman's 


his answer would 


idea is 
radically unsound that 
the bread ot 
think it desirable that even the 
woman ot the leisured classe » 


both 


work takes 


out another’s mouth. So I 


married 
should work, 


for het 


own good and the nation’s 
Her own, certainly, for at present she suffers 
in many ways from a plentiful lack of 


occupation, and the nation’s as certainly, 


inasmuch as the nation and mankind need 


the willing work of every efficient man and 


woman 

If this type of woman cares to dispens¢ 
with the help of nurses, thus setti them 
free tor some form of productive work, and 


to take the care of her children into } 





er OW! 
hands, that would suffice. She would be 
doing her part in the nation’s work. But 
otherwis¢ urely she should do an honest 
day's work in some definite form. 
The Happiness of Work 

It may be taken as an axiom that no one 
completely happy unl they are using ther 
faculties to their highest power, and mani 
woman is vaguely unhappy because her days 
are spent in idleness and consequent ennul 

But are marriage and a career compatibl 
in the case of girls Girls grow up with two 
main idea a natural and laudable am- 
bition for a career like the boy 1 desire t 
do something which counts in the world, and 
the equally laudable and natural desire to 
marry and make a home of their own. But 
the mistake is commonly made that the 
two things constitute a ¢/ that a girl 
must choose a career at the sacrit of mal 
Phebsyt marriage at the sacritice ol a career 
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A Very Attractive Piece of Crochet-made Pillow La¢e 


A Choice of Lovely Laces 


Crochet-made Pillow Lace 


ABBREVIATIONS ch., chain: lip-stiteh 5 
1.c., double crochet; tr., treble: dtr., double treble ; 


ttr., triple treble. 


ATERIALS: “ Peri-Lusta” Crochet, 
M No, 40 or 50, and a fine steel hook. 
This beautiful lace, suitable for 
trimming tea-cloths or sideboard — slips, is 
made in sections united when working the 
last rows of each. 

The pattern is built up of four details— 
that is, medallions, crescents, and two sizes 
of rosettes. They are pkunly shown in the 
second illustration, and thi hould) greatly 
help the worker when she is first starting 
the lace. The details of the straight edge 
and of the foot can easily be understood by 
study of the piece of finished lace above 
For one of the oval MEDALLION 5, A, begin 
with 23 ch. for the stem down the centre 

Ist yound.—Miss eight ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., 
miss One, 1 dtr., 2 ch., miss one, 1 ttr., 2 ch., 
miss One, I ttr., 2 ch., miss one, 1 ttr., 2 ch., 
miss One, I dtr., 2 ch., miss one, 1 tr., 2 ch., 


miss one, I tr., 5 ch., 1 tr. in the base of the 


last tr., 2 ch., 1 tr. in base of next tr., 2 ch, 


 dtr.,.2 ch, s tis., 2 ch. 3 ttt... 2 ch. 3 tie. 
2ch., 1 dtr. ; all these into the base of the 
preceding stitches, then 2 ch., I ss. into the 
third of the first eight ch. 

2nd vound.—Turn the work over, 1 d.c. 
into every tr., 3 d.c. in every hole, and 7 d.c. 
in each of the end holes. 

3vyd vound.—Turn over, 1 tr. into the back 
loops of every d.c., with 3 tr. in the centre 
d.c. at each end. 

jth yvound.—-Turn over, 1 d.c. in the back 
loop of every tr. Work 3 d.c. in the centre 
stitch at each end, 
Turn over, ss. to the fifth d.c. 
from the corner, counting this stitch as one, 


5th round 
4 ch. (first three for one tr.), miss one, I tr., 
1 ch., miss one, 1 tr. in the tip of the medal- 
hon, 3 picots (for cach picot, 6 ch., 1 d.c. 
into the first), 1 tr. in the same place as the 
last tr., ° 
one and 1 tr. twice more, 3 picots, miss two, 
1 tr.; repeat from *, and finish with 1 ss. 
in the third of the first three ch. of this 
round Fasten off 


1 ch., miss one, I tr., I ch., miss 


As more medallions are made they must 
be joined by the centre picot of some of the 
picot loop hus, the first two are linked 
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with the centre picots of the two loops next 
to the end one. The next pair are caught 
together in the same way, but here it is the 
picot loops at the other end of the medallions 
that are united. In this way, one medallion 
is made to slope from left to right, the next 
from right to left, and so on till a sufficient 
length has been mace. 

For each of the CRESCENTS, B, begin with 
59 c1. by way of foundation. 

1st vound.—Miss eight ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., 
miss one, I tr., 2 ch., miss one, 1 dtr., 2 ch., 
miss one, 1 dtr., 2 ch., miss one, 1 dtr., * 
2 ch., miss one, 1 ttr.; repeat from * fifteen 
times, 2 ch., miss one, I dtr., 2 ch., miss One, 
1 dtr., 2 ch., miss one, 1 dtr., 2 ch., miss one, 
1 tr., 2 ch., miss one, 1 tr. in the last ch., 
5 ch., 1 tr. in base of next tr., then work 
along the second edge of foundation thus : 
.-on.. 3 Of... .2 Ch, ¥ dtr., 1 Ch, 2 dtr., ¥ Ch., 
1 dtr., then 1 ch. and 1 ttr. sixteen times, 
5 Ga. 3 dtr., 3 Ch., 3 ditr., 3 Ch., 3 dtr., 3 ch., 
1 tr., 1 ch., 1 ss. in the third of the first 
eight ch. Note that make the inner 
curve of the crescent 1 ch. is made instead 
of 2 ch. between the treble. 

2nd round.—Turn the work over, and put 


to 


2 d.c. into every hole of 1 ch., 7 d.c. into 
“ach end hole and 3 d.c. into every hole 
made by 2 ch. of foundation round. 

37d ~vound.—Turn the work 
over, make I tr. into every 
stitch along the sides, always 


taking up the back loop of the 
preceding d.c., and in the fourth 
d.c. at each end work 3 tr. 

4th round.—Turn over, d.c. all 
round, with 3 d.c. in the centre 


tr. at each end. Work into 
the back threads as usual. 
5th round.—Turn over, ss. tOv 


the fifth d.c. from the corner, 





C. The Large 
Rosette 


counting this as the second of 
d.c. at the tip, 4 ch. (the first 
: i mms one, & tf, 2 
1 tr. in the tip, 3 picots, a: 
1 tr. in the same place as the last tr., * 1 ch,, 
miss one, I tr., 1 ch., miss one, 1 tr., 1 ch., 
miss One, I tr., 3 picots, miss one; repeat 
from *, work into the corner as before, then 
along the inner side of the curve, but make 
1 ch. and 1 tr., 1 ch., 1 tr., 1 ch. and 1 tr., 
so as to allow four tr. instead of three be- 
tween the loops of three picots, and miss 


the three 
three for 
ch., miss one, 


in the me dallion, 


two d.c. instead of one between the loops, 
Arrange so that there are fourteen loops 
along the outer edge of the crescent, 
exclusive of those at the ends, and six picot 
loops along the in-curved margin. 

When working more crescents, join them 
by catching together the second picot of the 
first three after the tip on the out-curved 
edge of the pattern. 

The next thing to be done when enough 
crescents have been finished is to join them 
to the medallions with the LARGE ROSETTE, 
shown at c. 

Make a ring of 4 ch. 

1st yvound.—8 d.c. into the ring. 

2nd round.—3 tr. (3 ch. for the first tr.) 


into each d.c. of the last round—that is, 
24 tr. in all. Join with 1 to the first 
three ch. 















3¥d round.—In this round the 
rosette is to be joined into the 
between two medallions 
The edge itself 
follows: 3 ch 
(for one tr.), 1 picot loop, as in 
the crescent and medallions, I tr. 
in the base of the last tr., miss 
two, I tr., I picot loop of 10 ch 
In the next loop, instead of the 
middle picot of 5 ch., make 


space 
and a crescent. 


is worked as 





D. The 
Small 
Rosette 


A. The Oval Medallion (above). 
B. The Crescent 


1oO%t 


(below). 


7 ch. and ss. back along these 
ch., then work the rest of the 
loop as usual. Make three more 
picot loops, the first and second 
with 10 ch.; in the next work 
the 7 ch. and ss., then a picot 
loop with 10 ch., and so on to 
the starting-point. 

While working this round, join 
the rosette in as follows: Catch 
the second picot of the first picot 
loop to the place where two 
medallions join, opposite the 
centre loops of a crescent. Link 
the next two centre picots to 
the next two centre loops of the 
medallion. Join the 7 ch. to the 
centre picot of the next loop of 
medallion and the first centre 
picot of the crescent after the 
tip, catch the 5 ch. to the next 
loop of crescent. 

When making the next loop, link the 
middle picot to the two centre picots of 
the next two loops of the in-curved edge of 
crescent. Catch the next loop with 5 ch. 
as before. In the next, join the 7 ch. to the 
next loop of crescent and to the loop of 
medallion after the tip, ss. along the ch. and 
link to the medallion. 
picot loop, link as before to the next 
medallion, and, on reaching the starting- 
point, catch to the first tr. with 1 ss. and 
fasten off. 

It will be noticed that no detailed refer- 
ence has been made in these instructions to 
the side picots of the loops. These are 
worked exactly as at the edges of the medal- 
lions and crescents, and are left quite free, 
not linked to any part of the pattern. 

For the SMALI 


In the following 


ROSETTE, D, which fits 
in between the tips of the crescents and 
medallions, make a ring of 6 ch. 

Ist yvound.—5 ch. (the first three for 1 tr.), 
* 1 tr. in the ring, 2 ch repeat from * six 
umes and finish the round with 1 ss. in the 
third of the first five ch. instead of the tr. 
(8 holes in all). * 

2nd vound.—1 d.c., 3 tr., 1 d.c. into the 
first hole of last round, 1 d.c., 2 tr., link 
to centre picot of one of the 
1tr., rd.c., all in the next hole ; repeat from 
the beginning of the round, linking the tr. 
in their sequence to the second crescent and 
then to the end picots of the two free 
medallions. Fasten off 


crescents, 


The Newest 
Filet Lace and 
Corner is spe- 
cially 
for Tray-cloths, 





NEEDLECRAFT SECTION 








suitable 


etc. 


Along the curved root of the lace work 
the following : ; 

Ist row.—Begin in the centre picot of the 
first free loop of a crescent, I tr., 3 ch., I tr. 
in the same loop, * 7 ch., 1 tr., 1 single picot 
loop (6 ch., 1 d.c. in the second ch., 1 ch.), 
I tr. in the next loop; repeat from * nine 
times, then 7 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and I tr. in the 
next centre picot, 1 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 
tr. in the centre picot of the first loop of the 
next crescent; repeat from the beginning 
of the row. 

2nd rvow.—Ss. along to the fourth ch. of 
the first loop of seven ch., 6 ch. (the first 
three for one tr.), 1 tr. in the same place, 
* 5 ch., 1 tr., 3 picots (as in the edge of me- 
dallions and crescents), and 1 tr. in the 
fourth of the next seven ch.; repeat from 
* eight times, then 5 ch., 1 tr., 3 ch. and 1 tr. 
in the centre ch. of the next loop, 1 tr., 3 ch. 
and 1 tr. in the centre ch. of the next loop 
—that is, the first of the next crescent; 
repeat from * all along. 

For the HEADING of the lace: 

1st row.—Begin in the centre picot (always 
work into the middle one of three picots) 
before the tip of the first medallion, with 
1d.c.,* 9 ch., 1 d.c. in the next picot, 7 ch., 
1 d.c. in first free centre picot of the next 
medallion, g ch., 1 d.c., as before, 9 ch., 
3 dtr. (cotton twice round the hook and the 
upper loops all worked off together to form 
a group) in the next centre picot, 9 ch., 
1 group of five-fold tr. (cotton five times 
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THE_QUIVER 


round the hook), 1 group of five-fold tr. in 
the next medallion, 9 ch., 1 group of dtr. ; 
repeat from * all along. 

2nd vow.—t1 tr. in the first 
preceding row, * I ch, 
repeat from * all along. 





the 
one, I tr. ; 


stitch of 
miss 


The Newest Filet Lace and 
Corner 
ARDERN’S Lustrous Crochet Cotton, No. 24; 
steel hook, 6}. 
FOUNDATION 
Ist row.—I tr 


“79 ch 

in the ninth ch. from hooks 
5 ho. (2 ch., miss two of foundation, 1 tr 
in next) making 6 ho. in all, 1 blk. (4 tr.), 
1 ho., 3 d.f. (diagonal filing—keep the last 
two stitches of the previous tr. on the hook, 
cotton over Once, miss 2 ch. of foundation or 
of previous row], insert needle in next, draw 
cotton through as if making atr., taking the 


last three stitches off together, 2 ch., 1 tr. 


in same place), 1 ho., 1 d.f., 1 ho., 3 bik., 
7 ho. 

2nd row.—6 ho. (the first with 5 ch.), 
3 bik. (10 tr.), 1 ho., 3 d.f., 1 ho., 1 d.f., 1 ho., 
3 blk., 3 ho. 

3vd vow.—2 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho., 3 d-f., 3 ho., 
3 blk., 5 ho 

4th row.—6 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho., 1 d.f., 1 ho., 
3 d.f., 1 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho 

5th row.—Increase by 2 ho. on 11 ch., the 
first tr. being put in the ninth ch. from 


hook, 4 ho. (making 6 in all), 3 blk., 1 ho., 


1d.f., 1 ho., 3 d.f., 1 ho., 1 blk., 7 ho 

oth row.—8 ho., 3 d.f., 3 ho., 3 blk., 7 ho 

7th vow.—Increase by 2 ho. as_ before 
6 ho., 1 d.f., 1 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho, 
4 O.t., 7 Re. 

Sth rou 6 ho., 3 d.f., 2 ho., 3 bik., : ho., 
I bik., 1 ho., 3 d.f., 7 ho 

oth row.—Increase by 2 ho., 6 ho., 3 d-f., 
3 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho., 3 d-f., 5 ho 

roth row } ho., 3 d.f., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 hoe 
3 bik., 3 ho., 3 df., 7 ho 

11th row.—Increase by 2 ho., 6 ho., 3 df 
3 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho., 3 d-f., 3 ho 

12th row.—2 ho., 3 df } ho., 3. blk., 
5 ho., 3 OM., 3 ho., 3.d.£.,. 7 ho 

13th row.—8 ho., 3 d.f., 3 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho, 
3 blk., 3 ho., 3 d.f., 3 ho 

14th row.—¥4 ho., 3 d-f., 3 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho 
1 bik., 3 ho., 3 d-f., 7 ho 

15th row.—8 ho., 3 d-f., 3 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho, 
3 d.f., 5 ho 

te) 


16th rvow.—6 ho., 3 d.f., 1 ho., 


3 bik., 1 ho., 3 d-f., 7 ho 

17th row.—8 hLo., 3 d.f., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho. 
3 bik., 1 ho., 1 d.f., 7 ho 

1th rvow.—S ho. 3 blk., 3 ho, 3 df 
7 ho 


Repeat the e eighteen rows for the pattern 


The_ Corner 


Ist row © ho., 1 blk., 1 ho., 3 d.f., 1 ho 
1 d.f., 1 ho., 3 blk., 5 ho. 

2nd row.—y¥4 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho., 3 d.f., 1 ho 
5 a... 3 ho, 2 BIE., 2 ho 

yvd rou -2 ho., 3 bik., 3 ho., 3.d.1., 3 h 
3 blk., tr ho 

jth 3 2 ho., 2 Dik., & ho., 1 di., 2. be 
3 «.f., 1 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho 

sth vow -Inerease by 2 ho., 4 ho > bik 
1 ho., 1 d-f., 1 ho., 3 d.f., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ho 

Oth row  ho., 2 2.t., 2 ho g bil ; ho 

sth row.—Increase by 2 ho., 6 ho., 1 df 
: ho., > Dix., ¥ ho., & DE. 3 ho., 2 4.3 

Sth rou 1 d.f. beginning with 2 ch., 1 ho., 
3 bik., 1 ho., 1 bik., 1 ho., 3 d.f., 7 ho 

oth rou Increase by 2 ho., 6 ho., 3 df 
3 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho 

roth rou 1 blk. beginning th 3 ch 
1 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho., 3 d.f., 7 ho 

11th 7 Increase by 2 ho., 6 ho., 3 d.f 
3 ho., 3 blk., 1 ho 

12thy 2 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho., 3 d-f., 7 ho 

13th vr 8 ho., 3 d.f., 3 ho 

14th rou 1 blk., 3 ho., 3 d-f ) 

15fh rou S ho 3 «lf 1 ho 

1Oth rou 5 at., 7 ho 

17th vou S ho 

rsth row 6 ho 

1th vow + ho. 

20th rou > ho 

21st rou 2 ho 

his reaches the extreme point of the 
corel Do not turn, and commence work- 
ing along the ends of the row ich have 
been left otf for the corne1 

»2nd ? Increase by 2 ho | 
leave the last two stitche eB) last t1 
on the hook, cotton over hool I OO} 
in tr. of 18th row, draw cott y 
fora d-f., 2 ch., 1 tr. in corner ch, The tw 
ho. made in this way will be i] 
vertical hole vert. ho.) 5 fw 

23rd vow.—4 ho 

24th 9 Increase by 2 | 6 ho., 1 dA 
but do not draw cotton thr h the last 


three titche cotton over h k and wort 


Ltr. in next tr., omitting the 


NEEDLECRAFT SECTION 


rdat., = ho.,.3 a1. 7 he.,. 3 a 


3 ho 








goth rvow.—lIncrease by 2 ho., 
pho, 3 bik.,.t ho, 2 d4f., 2 hoy 
3 dt... 2 ho., 2 bik., 5 ho., 2 vert. 
ho. 

jist row.—6 ho., 3 d.f., 3 ho., 
3 bik., 7 ho. 

Repeat from the 7th row of the 
pattern. 


The Edge 


Two d.c. into a ho. at the end 
f a row corresponding to the 2nd 
row, 3 d.c. in next ho., * 2 d.c. in 





A Particularly ra) 
Strong Insertion 
for Casement Cur- ‘ 
tains, etc. next ho., 2 d.c. m next ho., 
worked so as to form a_ good 


corner, 3 d.c. in next ho., 3 ch., 


repeat this once more in the corner stitch lip-stitch into top of la:t d.c. to form a 
and finish the whole by taking the five picot, 3 d.c. in same ho. ; repeat from * 
titches off together, 2 ch., I tr. in same tr. — three times, 3 d.c. in middle ho. of point, 
as last. Do not complete this last tr., but 3 d.c., picat, 3 d.c. in next ho., and repeat 


take out the hook carefully, and insert again as before three times, 2 d.c. in next hole; 


in the two stitches from the opposite direc- repeat from the beginning of the 


edge, 
tion and continue as usual. 


working across the corners in the same way 










25th vou 1 d.f., 7 ho. as for the sides of the points, 
20th vou Increace by 2 ho., 6 ho., 3 d.-f., 
1ho., 2 vert. ho Insertion for Casement Curtains 
27th vow 2 ho.,. 3:t.,.7 ho ABBREVIATIONS: ch., chain; tr., treble; dtr., doubk 
28th vow Increase by 2 ho., 6 ho., 3 d.f., treble; etr., crossed treble; ho., hole; blk., block, 
3 ho., 3 blk. (y tr.), up to corner stitch, GENERAI INSTRUCTIONS.—The same as for 
20th row tho., 3 blk., 3 ho., 3 d-f., 7 ho, the lace to match (see page 1030). 
30th vow 8S ho., 3 di 2 he., 
:Bik., x ho, 2a bik. (te), 2a 
In Hext tr., 2 ch. fon t&.,. & dic. mM 
A Lace and 
corner ch tri 
1364 vou + bie . tr.) x ho. Corner to 
1 bli} sho. 3 f #ho match the 
32nd roi 8 ho , lf » he above 
3bIk., t ho., 2 vert. ho Insertion 
330d YOu 1 blk 1 he y blk 


Tho., 3d.f., 7 ho 


340 VOU S ho y all 1 ho 
Iblk., 1 ho » bil 1 le l rt 
.d., F Vert. oe 

45th > y boll gho., 3 df 
oho 

sOth + 6 ho., 1 bil 1 ho 
yl I he 1 cit 1 ho > doll 
1 ho., 2 vert. ho 

37th vow t DIK. £& MO, 3 t,, 
tho., 1 d.f., 1 ho., 3 blk., 3 ho 

Sth rou »ho., 3 blk ; ho 
3 .f., 3 ho s boll 1 ho., 2 vert 
ho 

sat 4 ho, boll ea 








THE QUIVER 


Begin with a foundation of 62 ch. 

1st row.—Miss four, 1 dtr., * 4 ch., miss 
four, 1 dtr. ; repeat from * three times, then 
4 ch., seven more dtr. and tive holes of 
4 ch. and dtr. as before, 1 more dtr. at the 





end. 

2nd rvow.—4 ch., 1 dtr. over dtr., 4 ho., 
1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 4 ho., 2 dtr. at end. 

In future, the lattice of 4 ch. and 1 dtr. 
will be described as 1 ho. (hole), and the 
groups of dtr. as 1 blk. (block). The 
crossed treble will be mentioned as 1 ctr. 
Always turn the insertion with 4 ch. to 
serve as one dtr., and work 1 dtr., except 
in the corner, for which special instructions 
will be given. 

vd row.—z ho., 1 blk., 1t ctr, 1 bik., 
1 ctr., 1 blk., 3 ho. 

4th row.—2 ho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 1 ho., 


st bik., 1 ctr., 1 bik., 2 ho., 2 dtr. 

5th row.—4 ch., 1 dtr., 1 ho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 
s Oe., 3 Bo., ¥ Dk., 1 ctr., 2 bik. F he., 
2 dtr. 


6th row.—Like the 4th row. 

7th row.—Like the 3rd _ row. 

8th row.—Like the 2nd row. 

oth row.—2 dtr., 5 ho. 1 blk., 5 ho 
dtr. 

Repeat from the beginning of the 2nd 
row. 

When enough has been made, begin the 
corner after a repetition of the 6th row, and 
work in exactly the same way as above, 
except that the last ho. and the two dtr. 
at the end are omitted. Thus, in the next 
repeat of the 5th row (for next diamond) 
the line ends with a blk., and the work turns 
with 1 ho. instead of with two, as in the 
first part of the insertion. 

After working the oth row, make a line 
entirely of holes—ten in all—and finish with 
2 dtr. as usual, turn, 1 d.c. on the first dtr., 
* 4 ch, 1 d.c. on the next dtr.; repeat 
nine times from *. This completes the 
corner. 

Turn the insertion round, not over, and 
with the same thread crochet along the side 
of the preceding stitches. Work as in the 
2nd row of insertion. The ctr. must be 
placed over the side of the block of the last 
part of the pattern. The last dtr. should 
fit in against the base of the last two dtr 
of the insertion before the corner. Work 
now exactly as in the first part of the pattern 
from the third row till the next angle is 
required, 


ho 


Lace for Casement Curtains 


ABBREVIATIONS ch., chain: s., Slip-stitch ; 
tr., treble; dtr., double treble ; ctr., crossed treble : 
heo., hole; blk., block 
luis effective lace with its insertion and 
corner to match looks best worked with 
fairly coarse thread, such as “ Peri-Lusta” 
Crochet Cotton, No. 15 or 20, and a steel 
hook, No. 3}. “ 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS A crossed treble 
(ctr.) is worked thus: Cotton twice over 
the hook, put the hook into the place in 
which the last dtr. was worked, draw the 
thread through, then through two loops, 
leaving three on the hook, cotton twice 
round the hook, put this into last dtr. of 
next group, draw the thread through, then 
through every loop on the hook, two and 
two,,till all but one are worked off, 3 ch., 
1 tr. in the place where the first two tr. 
meet, 1 dtr. in the same dtr. as last part of 
the ctr., then continue the pattern as usual. 

To make a hole (ho.) work 4 ch. and 1 dtr 
after them. <A _ block (blk includes the 
dtr. after a hole or before a crossed treble, 
5 dtr. in the next ho., and 1 dtr. on the next 
dtr. whether this belongs to a blk., a ho.,, 
or a ctr. Ina block above one ctr., 5 dtr 
are alwavs to be worked into the 3 ch. at 
the top of the crossed stitch. 

Yor the lace begin with 54 cb 

1st row.—(The heading end.) Miss five ch 
2 dtr., miss three, 1 ctr., 2 dtr. (3 in all, in- 
cluding the dtr. which finishes the ctr.), 
* 4 ch., miss four, 1 dtr. ; repeat from * siy 
times, then 6 dtu 

2nd row Enlarge the vandyke thus 
16 ch., 6 ss. along the first six ch., miss four 
ch., 5 dtr. on the remaining ch., 1 dtr. on 
first blk. of preceding row, now 1 ctr., 1 blk., 
6 ho., 11 dtr. at the end—that is, 3 dtr. on 
the first dtr. (5 in ch. over the ctr. and 3 dtt 
on the remaining three dtr 


3vd rou a ch., 2 @tr., ¥ ctr., 2 dtr. (3 m 
all), 5 ho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk 
yth row Increase as in the 2nd row, 


1 dtr. on first blk. of the preceding row, 
1 ctr., 1 bik., 1 ho. x bik., 1 ctr., 1 bik 
j ho., 11 dtr. as in the 2nd row 

5th row Work the heading as in the 3rd 
row, 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 3 ho., 1 bik., 
a cot. & blk 

Oth row Decrease the vandyke by work- 
ing ss. along the end blk. to the last dtr., 
, ch., 6 dtr., r ctr, 1 blk., 1 ho, 1 bik 
rectr., r blk., 4 ho, m1 cts 


) 


S. 


ath vow.—\Vork the heading as in the 3rd 
row. In future, the instructions for this 
part of the pattern will not be given, as the 
blk. of 11 dtr. and the ctr. and 2 blk. of 
dtr. alternate all along till further notice. 
5 ho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk. 

8th row.—Decrease as in the 6th row, 4 ch., 
6 dtr., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 6 ho., 11 dtr. 

oth row.—Work the heading, then 7 ho., 
1 blk. - 

Repeat from the beginning of the 2nd 
row till ready for the corner. 

Begin the shaping after a repetition of 
the 5th row. 

1st row of corney.—1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 
tho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 4 ho. 

2nd vow of corney.—Turn with 9 ch., 1 dtr, 
4ho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk. 

3rd row.—1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk., 6 ho. 

4th row.—Turn with 9 ch., 1 dtr., 6 ho., 
1 bik. 

5th row.—Enlarge the vandyke as in the 
lace itself, then 1 ctr., 1 blk., 5 ho., 1 blk. 

6th row.—Turn with 5 ch., 1 ctr. on the 
blk. of last row, 1 blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 
1 bik., 1 ctr., 1 blk. 

7th vow.—Enlarge the vandyke, 1 blk., 
1 ctr.,  blk., 1 ho., x blk., 1 ctr., x blk, 
tho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk. 

8th row.—Turn with 9 ch., 1 dtr., 1 blk., 
ecir., 2 BK., 1 ctr., 
1blk., 3 ho., 1 blk., 
3ctr., 1 blk. 

gth row.—Ss. along 
blk. to decrease as 
in 3rd and other 
rows of lace, 1 blk., 
1 ctr., 1 blk., 1 ho., 
1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk. 

roth row. —Ss. 
along top of first 
blk., 4 ch., 1 blk. on the top of next ctr., 
B Cér., 2 bik., z ctr.,. & bik. 

11th yvow.—Ss. along the top of blk., 4 ch., 
I blk., 1 ctr., r blk. on next ctr. 

12th vow.—Ss. along the top of blk., 1 blk. 
on top of ctr. of last row. Cut off the 
thread. 

Join the cotton at the corner of the inner 
blk. in the 8th row of angle, turning the 
work over, 4 ch., 1 blk. over the ctr., 1 ctr., 
1 blk., ¢uyn, 4 ch., ctr. on blk., 1 blk. on 
next ctr., ¢urn, ss. along the top of blk., 
I blk. over ctr., 6 ch. Fasten off. 

Turn the work over, and hold it with the 


heading upwards. Begin above the centre 





Ring Pattern Beading with Ribbon 
Threaded 


NEEDLECRAFT SECTION 


of the last crossed treble in the heading, 
4 ch., z dtr., 2 ho, 2 bik., z ett., x BK, 
3 ho., 1 blk., 1 ctr., 1 blk. on the six ch. 

Ss. along the top of blk., 4 ch., 1 blk., 
¥ ctr.,:z bik., z o.,.2 bik.,. r ctt.,. 2 bik., 
4 ho. 

Catch the last ho. to corner of heading 
and work ss. along the sides of next three 
dtr. Turn, and work as in the 7th row of 
lace after the heading. In the next row the 
heading is to be worked along the side of 
the last three rows of preceding heading of 
lace. Now continue as usual till the next 
corner is to be shaped. 





Ring Pattern Beading for 
Ribbon 


ABBRFVIATIONS: ch., chain; ss., slip-stitch ; d.c., 
double crochet; tr., treble; ftr., five-fold treble. 
Becin by making a chain foundation of 
any length required. 

1st vow.—Miss eight chain, 1 tr. in the 
next, * 2 ch., miss two, 1 tr.; repeat from * 
all along. Fasten off and begin again at 
the other end. 

2nd vow.—1 d.c. in the first hole, * 20 ch., 
take out the hook, put it into the first of 
these ch., and draw the last loop through. 
This ss. makes a large ring; work 3 ch. 
(to serve as one tr.), 
32 tr. into the ring, 
into the top 
of the first three ch., 
1 d.c. into the same 
hole as the last d.c., 
3 d.c. into each of 
the next five holes, 
1 d.c. into the next 
hole; repeat from * 
all along, finishing 
with one of the rings. Fasten off. 

3vd yow.—1 d.c. in the middle tr. of the 
ring, 5 ch., 1 ftr. (cotton five times round 
the hook and the loops worked off two and 
two) in the first d.c. of the middle three of 
the five groups of the last row, 1 ch., miss 
one d.c., 1 ftr. in the next d.c., 5 ch. ; repeat 
from the beginning of the row. 

4th vow—Work 5 d.c. into every hole 
made by the five chain of the last row and 
1 d.c. each into every hole of one ch. and on 
each ftr. 

5th row.—1 tr. in the first hole of last row, 
* 2 ch., miss two, I tr.; repeat from * all 
along, then fasten off. 


I ss. 


IORI 
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Economy and Hard Work extent yet the expenses of the average 
HE campaign inaugurated by the Middle Cla man and woman have in nearly 
Prime Minister on behalf of Kconomy every instance doubled, and in some casi 
and Hard Work is now fairly on the ™ore than  trebled And this winter we 

way, and we must expect all of us to be = @re threatened with a further big increase 

telling each other that we must all work In Costs 

harder and save more than we have ever — 


done before—and, too, let us even hope 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


that we may in due course go so far as to 





take our own advice, instead of passing it Where will it all end 
on to other people ! Well, I for one, in common with the 
l°or myself, I find it fatally easy to advise writer of the article on anothe t , v 
other people to put their shoulder to the not believe it will end in the extinction of 
. . | ) ai 
wheel and their money in the bank to put the Middle Classes OF course we 
= 1 { . " +} ‘ } 
the same advice into practice is, however bound to suffer For the aged, the retire 
a very different matter, the latter part of the widow, the person dependent 
the mnyunction being particularly ditticult earned income it must lye uwlmitted tha 
of late! the situation does not promise much hope 
of rehef Qn the other hand, the tra 
sje fs . : ‘ ! 
the middle-man, the man who his own 


master, in the middle as in the other classe 


What about the Middle Classes? 





has already found that the new order of 

Phe Nation's Motto just now i Work vile speedily acyjusts itself to his advantage 
and Save.” Just how far the Middle if his percentage of protit is the ime 
Classes can profit by the advice remains to turnover is doubled by the ibling of 
be seen Yet the articles in this issue on price und shi mcome theref follow 
the rise of the working classe ancl the nit 
decline of their more immediate better Lhe vast army of learn 
suggests that the Middle C] r will have women, however, have no ich ort it 
to bestir themselves to some effect, not to equilibrium Neither | ul 
merely to save the nation fron bankrupt powerful weapon of the trade unions at them 
but themselves from extinction ! | k fheir one consolation 1 t be that 

Quite seriously, the position of the Middl in course of time the new tandard ol 
Classes is not an enviable one just now, values will be more generally and generou 
Tens of thousands in the workine classe recognised by those who have the fixing ol 
have had their wages increased by too per their emoluments, so that, if they wait long 
cent. and more; I have yet to learn of any enough. there is a chance of their v scale 
Middle Class working mal Outside the of payment coming omewhere p to the 
ranks of the profiteers'!— who tind his value of their monetary rewar im the 
alary ha gone up to invihing hke thi { otf pre-war da 

! 


—. 





Indispensable, after all 
Meanwhile, to rich and poor 

call comes for further 

economy, and I 





alike, the 
etfort and 
should not be 


stricter 

much 
again, the burden of 
meeting the new emergency falls chiefly on 
the Middle Classes. For, make no mistake 
about it, we cannot do without the brain 
worker, the 


surprised if, once 


organiser, the teacher, the 
manager. Our ‘' new governor,” the great 
working class, is beginning to feel his feet, 
and to assert his power. But brute strength 
cannot of itself turn the world round 

Foil must be directed by thought, genius 
must come to the help of labour, the brain 
must move the hands. 

So to the 


initiators, the 


thinkers, the organisers, the 


middle-men, equally as to 


the working classes, comes the call to 
organise, to initiate, to scheme, to invent, 


to suggest 
<sse 


Women and Peace 





How does this apply to the women folk ? 
If the women of the nation have 


the bitter 


known 
heart-pang of suspense and loss 
through the war, it must also be 
ledged that 


acknow 
have come to thei 
during the fiery days of strife 
a class have made a century's progress these 


they own 


Women as 


last five years. 

While this is so, it seems to me there ts 
rather a peril in Peace for women he 
Wal opened wide the gates ol opportunity, 
taught women not only the solace of work, 
but proved their capacity for it kor the 
time being it banished the petty rivalries, 
the snobbishness and futility of society and 
suburban existence Scrubbing the kitchen 
floor became not only healthy, but fashion 
able When the 


Many 


Armistice came along, 
heat and 


dav felt themselves justified 


women who had borne the 
the burden of the 
in throwing up their work lrue, im many 
Instances this was inevitable and commend 


able Munitions were no longer needed, 


and places tilled by women for the dura- 


tion”? were required by the returning 


soldier But af the cessation of war-work 
meant the return to pre-war ailessness 
and extravagance it 
pities Phe new 


© women, a 


wold be a thousand 


national crisis is a warning 
to men, that there is no longer 
room in our national economy for butter 


tlies ’ and “* dron It is up to” every 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


man and 





every woman to justify himself 
or herself by a fair contribution to the 
nation’s requirements. 
‘ noble,”’ 


Work is not merely 
it is necessary for every one of 
us. 

The call comes, of course, not merely to 
the outdoor worker, but to the woman at 
home. Indeed, it almost seems as if the 
burden will fall on the home-keeper more 
than on the man in the factory. The 
working-man has had his hours shortened, 
but the woman in the average Middle Class 
home, it is to be feared, will have to work 
harder and longer! Vor domestic help is 
both scarce and expensive, and the little 
that shall turn into big War 
Savings Certificates cost time and labour. 

“Work and = economise!’’ says the 
Prime Minister, and most men will cordially 
approve—and turn the 
wives ! 


econonies 


job over to their 
\fter all, our great national spend- 
ing departments are presided over by—the 
women of the homes. If anything is to be 
saved after the food bills have been paid, it 
will be largely owing to the skill and con- 
triving of the chancellors of the household 
CX hequers and luck to 


eood them, say 


all of us! 
se 
Our New Outlook 


Work and economy, watching the pence, 





and starting new enterprises: this seems 


And 
with the ending of another volume of Tr 


to be the watchword of the new era 


Ovuiver, and the starting of a fresh one, it 

only remains for me to express my inten- 

tions of being ‘abreast of the times. 
Certainly my next number ought to be 


lood 
explain 


topical cnough | have laid the 


Controller under contribution to 


why exactly oul food will cost us more 


insteal of less his is a most important 


pronouncement, and the arti le Why 


Food Prices are High,” by Mr. G. H 
Roberts, M.P., in my November issue, 
should add considerably to our understand 


ing of a complex question 


<se 


The Question of Education 





Now that money is badly needed it 
behoves us all to watch carefully the national 
expenditure Do we realise what an enor 
pious sum out of the nation’s funds goes to 
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education ? And do we get our value back ? 
Mr. Arthur 
and Commerce,” 

do not. And he 
with a strong 


Failed ? ”’ 


Brooke, author of Business 
contends frankly that we 
supports his 
“* Has 


vitally 


contention 
article on Education 
This is a important 
question for all after Mr. 
Brooke’s article, which appear in my 
November number, I intend taking up the 
subject more especially as it re lates to the 
Middle Classes On education depends so 
much of the prosperity of our Empire 

Can Middle Class parents afford to have 
children 2? Here again is 
question. Dr. Saleeby feels very 
on the subject, and he is an 
I have persuaded 
article on 
my next 


classes, and 


will 


more a burning 
strongly 
authority. 
contribute an 
‘* Marriage in the 
and I shall await 
opinions with considerable interest. 


him to 
Future ’’ to 


issue, readers’ 


Our New Serial 





But we must relax at times 
meant to be 


Pink OvuIVER 


never was schoolmaster, nor 


even a political prophet and guide ! Readers, 
perhaps, will be most anxious to hear about 
the new Serial Story, and here I have good 
everybody. Mr. H. A. Vachell, 


the author of * . has already 


news for 
Ouinneys,’’ et 
met our readers in these pages, and his serial 
‘* The Soul of Susan Yellam ’’ has had 
a wide circulation in book form lam very 
Vachell 


serial to 


sn 


glad to be able to announce that Mr 
is to contribute the 
Quiver. It a different alto 
gether from his last, and I should not be 
far wrong in describing it as a good, sweet, 
English love-story But it more than 
that. ‘‘ Whitewash” is the name | 
it —and it has 
ment 


new TH 


will be story 


is far 


e vives 
nothing to do with Govern 


contractors or war profiteers, let me 


say atonce! The story concerns a wealthy, 


clever, ‘‘ benevolent woman, who is the 


lady of the manor in @ small English village, 


and who persuades herself—and most other 





people—that she is the main support and 
benefactress of her tenants and her estate. 
But all the time, under the surface, the dry 
rot is at work, and the lady squire is a gentle 
but unalterable tyrant. It falls to the lot 
of a young doctor to discover the facts— 
and it also comes to his lot to fall in 
with the lady's daughter ! 


difficult one for him 


love 
The position is a 
and an interesting one 


for the reader. The battle he has with 
himself and with the lady, of the manor is 
a stern one, with many surprises. The tale 


is toll with all the skill and humour that 
characterise Mr. Vachell’s work. ‘‘ White- 
wash ’’ should prove to be one of the most 
entrancing serials we have had for many a 


long day 
By the way, think of 
The Veldt Trail’? now that it has come to 
an end in these pages? I 


what do readers 


understand that 
it will shortly be published in volume form 
by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 


sje 
Helping Things Along 





last few 


OUIVER 


During the months the circula- 
increased most 


The experiment of giving mort 


tion of Tin 
healthily 


has 


pages and more expensive literary matter 


has been a costly one, but it has justified 


itself I only wish it were possible at once 


to reduce the price But we are held up, 
not only by the continued high price of 
paper, but by enormous additions to the 


costs of production 
I am at the trying to ne 
for an enlarged Christmas Number 


moment gotiate 


without 
llicrease of 


any price—and hope to make a 

further announcement next month 
Meanwhile | shall be glad of all the help 

that readers can give me. Tell your friend 


about the magazine, 
and write and tell uit 
me what you think 


of its various items 


—————— 


ww “ss « 


‘ 


~The Vanishing 


Trick 


LATE-COLOURED clouds hung 
S over the mud of Flanders and the 
air was filled with increasing thunder, 
the clamorous voice of war itself. 

The country people had hurriedly left a 
village behind the sullenly receding British 
lines, a piteous stream of humanity, carry- 
ing their possessions upon carts, wheel- 
barrows, perambulators, with often the 
heterogeneous piles crowned by a baby or 
avery aged man or woman. The villagers 
splashed drearily, hopelessly, through the 
ankle-deep mud, pressed to one side of the 
road that the middle might be clear for the 
thickening throng of soldiers and transport. 

Behind the rest of the refugees a girl 
lagged, pausing every few moments to gaze 
backwards, half in longing, half in terror, 
at the village, now fully two miles away. 

A low, springless cart lumbered by, on 
which sat half a dozen wounded British 


soldiers. At the sight of one man, whose 
arm was swathed in blood-stained band- 


ages, the girl’s eyes brightened with sudden 
interest. She had recognised his cap-badge 
—the duplicate of that shamrock-crowned 
harp in bronze which clasped together the 
shawl at her throat. 

She sprang forward, splashing through 
mud to her knees, 
cagerly : 

“Ah, thin, will ye be afther belonging to 
the Galway Fusiliers, at all, at all?” 

The soldier stared, peering down at her, 


and addressed the man 


as She ran alongside the slowly moving cart. 


“I doso,” he answered, and added doubt- 
fully, ‘* Are ye Oirish ?” 

The girl shook her head. Her oval face, 
pale and rainswept, showed unmistakably 
Latin in contour, with eyes sepia-brown, 
beneath smoothly banded black hair. 
spoke again with that undoubted brogue, 
which was yet oddly painstaking and care- 
ful, with a super-[rish roll to the r’s. 

“Shure, no, ’tis F 


r-rench L am, but my 
—my’’- ‘ 


sought for a -““ my 
Sweet-hear-rt is Oirish—of this rigiment.” 
She touched the badge at her throat. 


she word 


She 


A Tale of Flanders 
Mud . 


By Violet M. Methley 


“The Galways ?” 
brightened, 
Galways 
added heavily. 

“Pwhy do you say that?” the girl 
questioned him. 

‘ Beca’se they’re there—in Bugstreet 
Wood.” He pointed backwards to where 
the horizon-line was broken by irregular 
tree-tops. ‘‘ They’re there, with orders to 
hold up the Gerries, so long’s they’ve a shot 
left. And, shure, they’ll do ut—till they’re 
all dead men. The Blessed Virgin knows 
‘tis Lam that am wishing I was there too!” 

“They are in Bougestaert Wood!” The 
girl used the true pronunciation, and, as she 
spoke, swung herself up beside the man on 
the slowly moving cart. “‘ But the Boches 
are beyond—in the village.” 

“Yis ; the wood’s surrounded ; ’tis sur- 
rounded it’s been for forty-eight hours now. 
I got through with a message just before. 
As for gitting back, there was no chanst of 
ut, even if I had not been hit. Four hun- 
dred there were thin av the ould battalion ; 
but there’ll be not so much as wan of thim 
left this night, I’m thinking. Mary 
have pity! There’s no way out of that 
cursed wood.” 

A strange, stifled sound, half sob, half cry, 
broke from the girl as she slipped down from 
the cart and stood motionless in the mud, 
her wide, strained eyes fixed upon those 
leafless, shattered trees which fringed the 
horizon, 

Bougestaert Wood—where the Galways 
were making their last stand—where, only 
a few months before, Patrick Morrogh and 
she had walked together in the late summer 
evenings whilst he taught her his fashion 
of speaking and much else besides. — 

The Galways had been billeted again 
and again in the little village of Bouge, a 
from the wood. And one 
Madame Coutrelle and her daughter Margot 
kept the estaminet, where the Irish Tommies 
spent much of their time and money. 

Corporal Pat Morrogh and Margot Con- 


The man’s dull eyes 
clouded again. ‘' The 
God rest their sowls!” he 


then 


mile or more 
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trelle made, before very lon; reat di 

covery—the great discovery, and for a tev 
weeks lived in Paradise It was all straight 
and clean and above-board ; upon the third 
finger of her left hand Margot wore an 


elaborate aluminium — trench-rin which 
some day be 


And to 


draw 


would accompanied by one of 
plain gold Morrogh, who had 
ties to back to Ir 


prospect of establishing himselt 


him land 


part pro 


prictor of the “* Feuille Vert Was eminent] 
satisfactory. Why, the very name of th 
estaminet had a Hibernian ring ! 

But now that wood where the boy dl 
girl had walked together Was the very 
centre of hell itself—tire-torn, shell-shattered 


given over to the wild-beast furies of wat 
And Patrick and his comrades were dyit 
there, amongst the piteous wreckage of 
trees and soft-growing things, cut off from 
life and freedom by a circle of flame 
No escape—no escap The words beat 
and reverberated in Margot bra No 
way out of the wood except that of deat] 
Margot stood there in the 1 1, whilst th 
tide of war flowed past unc: nel \r 
suddenly a strange look came into her eye 
the look of one who searche Mol t the 
dust-heaps of memory, and «i not searcl 
in vain 
Next instant the girl pull her sha 
more closely about her, and th one har 
clutching the bronze badge et off at 
run back towards Bouge As sh 
the numbers of limbe1 1 lorri 
less ; it was mostly men a 
men, marching with a dogged unwillingne 
glancing always backwards, like bull-do 
who ts dragged sullenly from the throat ¢ 
his foe. One of th ( el houted to 


Margot 


Hi, Mam’selle! #// in tl vill 


don’t you go back ! 

She answered vaguel pp 
into the deeper mud of the fields, where shi 
might pass unchallenged She must 


risk being detained—« ri on | 

force: British soldies re quite capabl 

of doing either—for her o lee 
Shell creamed overt ‘ ! 1 

a terrific explosio 

away, but the bombardment re i 


ke a he neared the vill 

For the 
knots and group of field-grey t re sal 
the 


Gsermal were Ul 


} ‘ 
( bpenca 
> his 


shattered hon 


anothes 
tiller 


amongst 


horroi 


needed 
wnificant 
the big she 
within her 


Yet it h 


ho 


turn to re 
from whe 
unl v ( 
Gy 
l Cre} 
! to 
ctteo i 
blank lik 
Ma 
to climb 
Ul ark | 
(if push 
rool \I 
- 
returl t 
had con 
ly t 
well, ul 
rusty bucl 
It) j 
tied halt 
}} 
}>1 
} 
| ; 
It 
ly» 
I 
} 
i 
{; | } 
1) 
ol (, 
1 
\\ pl 


hundreds 


he mutilated church-spire. Mat 


1 from one scrap of shelter to 
lent as a shadow, with wide. 
l eyes She was one French girl 


of Boch the 


commentary 


fact 
except the 
with which she tou 


furthers 
eesture 


ith-knife, which she had thrust 
bodice that mornin 
ad been necessary for her to re 
turn even to the estaminet itself 
we came the sounds of laughter 
t round the angl littl 
the cobbled) vard lwenty- feet 
the window of her ow rool 
t blinded « 
kilted her skirt higl nd beg 
p the pear-tree, t inst 
) vall She 1 r Wil 
L it oper ly 
Vi oel | ot t 
beneath migl 1 { t 
found het t 
tied ther i 
o the court ) 
} ‘ il it-t1 ay 
d for vear \ t t 
et and tried tl I 
bear het ight » 
Ld knot t 
. i into the 
th tone coy { 
th h ' ] \ } 
we b 
| Ing] bef 1 
Inch of 
haste, Margot 
Oot mat h \W { 
1 helt 
foot. inch b 
sil I | t 
col 1 ( ! I 
¢ 1) lb i fiel 
ratth 
v i 
f bel 
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thriving chi 
and highly 


he standard of health in 
Idren. Easily assimilated 
nourishing, it is the only 


reliable substitute for mother's milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
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Send for Free 
on “ H 
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Tablecloths, ble 
many beautiful 
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Pattern: ‘I 
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VALUES IN 
PURE IRISH 
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Superior Quality 
Snow-white SHEETS, PILLOW 
CASES, and “Old Bleach" Damask 
FABLE CLOTHS & SERVIETTES 
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than any other House. May we send 
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TO YOUNG | 
MARRIED MEN 


AND TO 


THOSE ABOUT TO BE MARRIED 
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This man ts reflecting on the fact that the time ts 
drawing near when he will have to meet heavy 
expenses of the child's education, which, not 
provided for, will tax his resources to the utmost. 


An Ideal and Unique 
Marriage Policy 


you should obtain immediately full par- 

ticulars of an IDEAL MARRIAGE 
POLICY which, by the payment of an 
annual premium well within the reach of 
young men in average circumstances, as- 
sures for yourself a substantial sum at an 
agreed future date. Should you die before 
the date, the full amount assured would 
be paid to your personal representatives 
without further premiums. 

In addition, a sum of money for educa 
tional purposes would be paid in respect 
of each of the first five children born after 
the date of the policy who attain age 12, 
by five instalments on their 12th, 13th, 
14th, 15th and 16th birthdays. 

No better marriage portion than one of 
these policies could be given by a parent to 
his son or daughter. Write o-day. Please 
ask for the * Marriage Policy” Prospectus. 


Address: Chief Life Department 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 





| 30th JUNE, 1919. 


Subscribed Capital - 
Uncalled Capital - 


Reserve Fund - 


£35,545,323 

27,256,250 
8,289,072 | 

8,289,072 





Deposits - - - 


Cash on hand and Balance at Bank of England - 
Money at Call and at Short Notice - - 
Investments and Bills of Exchange- 


| 
Paid-up Capital - 
| 


Advances - - + 
Advances on War Loans 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
Specially Organised for developing British Trade abroad. 
Foreign Banking Business of every description undertaken. 


- £371,054,600 | 
79,426,772 
76,068,108 
96,304,613 

116,874,426 

12,249,162 

















THE WORK 
of THE CHURCH ARMY 


IS 
SOCIAL, 


including Labour Hostels, Farm Training, E1 
ployment Bureau for ex-Service men, Hostel 


tor the Limbless, Homes for the Soldier 
Motherless Children, Social Centres, &c. &¢ 
EVANGELISTIC, 


by means of Mission Vans, Parochial Lay 
Agents. Evangelists, Mission Sisters, Rescu: 
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IS 


NATIONAL SECURITY, 


by promotion of Industrial Happiness, Healthy 
Homes, and Sober Lives 


SPIRITUAL REGENERATION, 


thre any shee preaching of the Kingdom of God, in 
entire loyalty to the Church of Enyland 


The varied branches of CHURCH 
ARMY WORK are 


NOW IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 
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tion would have been 
now. 

At intervals there came the whiz and 
crash through the trees of an exploding shell, 
and Major Byrne, in command now since 
the colonel’s death six hours before, set his 
jaw grimly. 


useless enough 


“ They've got our range,” he said. “ It’s 
only a question of time now—and not much 
of that.” 

“Seems to me there’s another question.” 
As he spoke Captain Grimshaw stared away 
through the mist-wreathed and torn tree- 
trunks, ike a man unwilling to hear his own 
words. 

~ What's that ?” 

** The question of 


urrender.’ 
For a few moments there was complete 
silence. Then the major spoke again 
We were told to 
hold Bugstreet Wood until the very last, 
and we've done that—pretty nearly. But 
—the Galways don’t surrender.” 
It was said not boastfully, but merely as 
a plain, self-evident fact, of which only a 
complete new-comer to the regiment, like 
Captain Grimshaw, could have been ignor- 
ant. And the three other officers who 
stood near nodded gravely in affirmation. 
Dusk was falling, and in the yellowish 
gloom the faces of the men, haggard and 
bloodless beneath the grime and_ bristles 
of a week's ceaseless fighting, looked like 
those of grim spectres—revenants from the 
old-time battles fought on this very ground. 
fhe clearing was a narrow space of 
churned earth, surrounded by a_ natural 
and unnatural undergrowth of brambles and 
barbed wire. The shattered trunks of a 
few huge old trees reared themselves here, 
and against one of them Corporal Patrick 
Morrogh had planted his machine-gun. Its 
rat-tat-tat had continued intermittently for 
hours past 


“ That isn’t a question. 


- now it ceased, and Morrogh 
cursed under his breath. 

“’Tis the last of the last belt gone,” he said. 

“Yes, we've got to the last of the last,” 
the man next him said grimly \n’, shure, 
I wish he'd have the pluck to rush us an’ 
make an’ end—we'd die fightin’, thin.’ 

The major’s voice came quiet and steady 
through the dusk : 

rhere’s nothing more to be done, lads 

—except to charge the Germans double for 
each life of ours they take. We've finished 
our job here, and—that’s that!” 
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Even at that moment a little crackle of 
laughter answered him. There was the 
glitter of steel itself in the men’s grey eyes 
as they reached for their bayonets, and 
Private Connor balanced a short, heavy 
headed stick. 

“* Bedad, we'll break a few heads with the 
hurleys too,” he said. ‘‘ Quare, ’tis; the 
last time I was afther handling ut in earnest 
was in Dublin—with the Sinn Fein i 

Connor’s seditious reminiscences were in- 
terrupted by a renewed crackle of the 
enemy’s machine-gun fire. Again the major’s 
voice rose Over the uproar. 

“Steady, men! They’ll be closing in.” 

Pat Morrogh’s left hand felt in the breast 
of his tunic for the little rosary which Mar- 
got had given to him. He fingered the 
beads, and in his heart repeated one prayer 
again and again: 

‘* Christ—Mother av God—St. Patrick— 
any of you all !—look afther her for me!” 

A vision of these woods three months 
before came to the soldier now, with even 
more cruel irony than it had to Margot. 
He felt the girl’s hand tucked within the 
crook of his arm—heard her voice whisper- 
ing his name: 

** Patrick—Patrick ! ”’ 

Low and trembling, the sound seemed to 
echo throvgh the must. 

* Patrick !°*’ 

Morrogh glanced round, with superstitious 
fear in his grey eyes. At that moment he 
felt firmly assured that Margot was dead— 
calling to him through the dusk from beyond 
the grave with her own dear voice. 

* Patrick | ”’ 

Low and beseeching came the voice again, 
out of the very air itself. Morrogh crossed 
himself as he twisted round to look about 
him. And there, close beside him and 
ghost-pale, he saw Margot’s face, framed 
in the darkness of the great hollowed trunk. 

Next instant his hands were holding 
hers, gripping them to discover whether 
they were truly flesh and blood. 

* Child—child, what are ye doin’ here ? 
he muttered 





”» 


“For the love of the Virgin, 
go back! ’Tis just madness !”’ 

Pat!’’ Her tineers clutched his sleeve. 
Ll’'ve come to ave you all of you- to 
out of the wood.” 

The major, summoned, listened to Mar- 
got’s hurried words, and saw reason at once, 
without waiting for explanations. 


show you the way 
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If there’s a way out we'll take it, 


since 
there is no more to be done here. We 
climb down into the tree, do we? Very 


well.” 

One by one these of the Galways who re- 
mained entered the hollowed trunk, felt 
Margot’s steady hand guiding them—felt 
something like rough steps under their feet. 
It took time, for very many were wounded 
and helpless, but at last all reached the 
bottom, where Morrogh stood 
lighted candle in his hand 

And the Germans had discovered nothing 
Their cordon of fire had tightened and in 
tensified, but they had as yet made no rush 
Probably they were in no hurry to face 
even a handful of British soldiers at bay. 

The major came down last looked 
about him perplexedly. They stood in a 
low, arched passage, cut from the greyish- 
white chalk, with the entrances to 
chambers set along the walls at irregular 
intervals. Beyond reach of the flickering 
candle-light the 
darkness. 


sentinel, a 


and 
side- 


corridor ran away into 


‘Where are we, in the name of all that’s 
holy or unholy ?”’ the major demanded. 
“It is the Kefuges,’’ Margot answered. 
“ The Underground Refuges—built hundreds 
and hundreds of years ago by the ould 
people. They were a_ hiding-place 
enemies—like the Boche—somewhere for 
men and women and cattle and sheep to seek 
refuge. Once there were several entrances up 
above in the village, but they were used by 
smugglers, 


from 


so the Government closed them. 


Besides, they were dangerous, the Refuges. 
My great-grandmother’s sister 
lost in them—found dead 


Yet there were other 


when a child, 
long afther 
ways in, known only 


Was 


to a few—hidden shafts, made to serve as 
chimneys, so that those concealed might 
burn fires Phose shafts were camoutlaged 


-one was in the well of our own « 

one in the tree above Wi 
when we were children 
ced at 
climb from our 


taminet 
found them 
my brother and I 
Verdun. We would 
windows at night, c-r-reep 


Jean, who 


down the well, explore the Refuge Until 
my father discovered it ind then—oh, but 
he was angry! He beat us both—forback 
is to enter the underground village again 
And L obeyed until to-meht 

Margot pale face grew vivid a hue 


talked, helping out her Irish English fluency 


with now and then a French phrase, easily 


comprehended by the quick intelligence of 
the Irishmen. They gathered round, listen- 


ing eagerly, laughing with excited delight 


when they realised how Fritz had_ been 
duped. 
“Is it a large place, this underground 
town ?”’ Major Byrne asked. 
There are more than two miles of 


passages. They have names on an old map 

Kue Bestiaux; Rue de Paris: and many 
hundreds of chambers, small and great, for 
cattle and men, and there is also—— But, 
come—l will show it to you "Tis the best 
place, where there is room for all to lie.” 

Slowly and painfully the procession of 
wounded men and weary men followed the 
girl and her wavering 
the passages. It 
quiet 


candle-flame 
was strangely, uncannily 
here underground ; the hell-clamout 
of earth had died down to a faint 
distant The 
was so that it awed the soldiers 
as though, in an instant, they had 
stepped down from one world into another ; 
death itself could not 
complete change 


along 


roar lk 


thunder. peace of it all 


very 
strange 


It was 
have made a mor 

Presently Margot paused in the entrance 
to a chamber and raised her candle 

Look !’’ she whispered 

They stood just within a vaulted chamber 
higher and 
they had 
were hollowed, and at one end 
been Upon the 


more than any other 
Against the walls bench 
i table had 
wall 
rudely yet 
ently carved from the chalk itself—a Christ 
who had 


Spat 1WOuUs 


seen, 


fashioned ibove it 


a great crucifix showed, revel 


uffered and died, and conquered 


Yet it did not need that to tell the pul 
pose of the place rhere hung about it the 
atmosphere of those prayers for aid, those 


thanksgivings for help and refuge bestowed 
which © often from that 
chapel in bygone centurie And 


it, scarcely a but felt the assur 


had risen trang' 
entering 


man there 


ance of another Presence 

Phey brought in the wounded and laid 
them down with what comfort they might 
they made preparations for a long-deterr | 


water in abundance, fot 
bubbled up in the heart of the 


meal Phere wa 


a tream 


Kefuge eurghing along almost as gaily and 
meconsequently as though at. re flected the 
ky and sunshine of the upper world 

So here we must stay, until Herr Boch 
voes back—or forward,’ the major said 


Perhaps they will not stay long in the 


ll 


village ; Ido not think 
so, since it is ruined,”’ 
Margot said. ‘* When 
they have gone we 
can fetch food.’’ 

‘For the present 
we've enough. Well, 
Morrogh, what’s the 
matter ?”’ 

Corporal Patrick 
Morrogh saluted. 
was 
wooden than 
but there 
life in his eyes. 

“ If you pl’ase, 


His face more 
usual, 
was eager 
SOrTr, 
L’'ve something to 
said. 
‘ Margot and | are en- 
gaged, you see, sorr ss 

*Yes—lL see.”’ The 
major’s eyes twinkled. 

‘“ An’ so - 


ask you,” he 


well, 
and L’m 
Father 
and—the 
chur-rch is here, sorr.”’ 


he’s here, 
and 


Peele’s here, 


here, 


‘And so you 
want to clinch the 
engagement, eh?” 


“ Well,sorr, *twould 
Margot 
wan girl 
amongst all ov us 
men. » a 
should 
happen to me, there’d 
be the 
Besides 
The 
turned 


be nicer for 
—and she 
Bes ides 
annything 


separation. 


sudden look with which Morrogh 


the girl supplied anything 
lacking in the cool common 


toward 
sense of his 
previous argument The major, being of 
the same blood, under..tood 

“ It’s altogether against 
cipline and everything,'’ he 
all that’s holy 


Wishes it, 


and dis- 
Saud But, by 
if Mademoiselle Margot also 
shall!’ 

Very early next morning the wedding took 
piace in the chapel, where the wounded men 
had suffered all night beneath the suffering 
Christ. Chey lay still, beside their kneeling 
comrades, Margot’s 
usual with a 
the dim 
content. 


order 


you 


and face, paler than 
showed in 


and utterly 


night of nursing, 


candle-light, tende1 


‘* Very early next morning 
the wedding took place” 


THE VANISHING TRICK 








Drawn by 
A. A. Gilbert 


It was a honeymoon strange and happy 
which followed, in that place where, with 
the tide of back and forth 
overhead, Corporal Patrick Morrogh and 
Margot were as far removed as in another 


war tlowing 


planet. 
At the end of a weck the mighty tide 
rolled back for ever, leaving the village 


stranded, wrecked, but safe. 

And to those Germans immediately con- 
they fell back- 
remained no greater puzzle 
than that which in- 
complete disappearance from 
the face of the earth of some hundred and 
more of stalwart and extremely concrete 
Irishmen. 


cerned, as precipitately 


wards, there 
of the 


volved the 


war of wars 
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™ The Quiver”’ What is Wrong with Village 


Life ? 


arliamen f Readers’ Opinions 


The Prize of One Guinea has been awarded to C. H. Milne 
for’ the letter “Huts Wanted—not Guns” 





Huts Wanted—not Guns Phe effect of the war on a quiet English backwater 
was so beautifully told in THe Oviver i 
EAR MR. EDI TOR, Again and again I have of Susan Yellam’”’ that I need not enlarge nt 








heard from the returned war worker com Now for suggestion Even in the lietest ar 
plaints of the humdrum dullne und loneli- most slow-moving of communities, t 1 
ness of village life. ‘* Nothing doing ''—-the be someone of more active mind than other If it 
apt phrase puts the situation in a nutshell. They be a woman, I would suggest that she ld enlist 
miss the good comradeship, the mix-up of classes the sympathetic help of the Squire’s lad rt 
and masses to which they have grown accus- lady of the rectory, and start a Women Rural 
tomed, and which they have learned to value. Institute In Scotland they exist and flourish 
Let us then endeavour to reproduce in our sotvial in some of the quietest and most remote distri 
life the jolly companionship which made even and I understand that England takes t 
the horrors of war endurable, and was one of its more kindly. They aim at banding wor t th 
greatest compensations, All ove the country ** For Home and Country,” and t 
villages are being offered German guns as wat to relieve the monotony of country 
trophies. That there are many refusals is not sur- women out of themselves to d 
prising, but if, instead of these evil things with general good. They aim at being 
their sinister associations, the authorities would means of speakers), practical (by den 
offer to every village a good big roomy hut, I don’t competition), and social (in t meet 
think there would be many refusals then distinctions are obliterated Phe 
We hear much of the benetit of the village institute and non-political. Our Government evid 
in enlivening the monotony of country life through the movement worth encouragi i | 
the long dreary winter, but there are still many upplied from the Board of Agi 
Villages lacking this boon. Here then is the remedy, his is the day of the woman, but 
Just think for a moment what a delightful institute woman excelling in the home 
one of these discarded hospital huts would be. familv, keeping the home we 
Roomy enough for a play with a stage and all tending a lovely and producti 
accompaniments, a dance, a cinema or lecture, and where she is at her best, and a 
even, if certain sections were portioned off, a library community.—C, H. MeLart 
and reading-room. A committee drawn from the 
general public could organise the bill of fare the Change Must Come 
winter entertainments | have outlined, with picnic ; — 
tournaments, etc., to take their place in the summer. DEAR Sik,—It would indeed, 
A centre of recreation and friendly intercourse, uggests, be a pity to destroy that I 
would not such an institution add much to the ot letsureling ind old-fa , 
ittractivene of village life character ~ verge \t t 
Phat it should require a w l war to teach us to modern peopl ive t tol ! r 
be friendly and neighbourly is a sad reflection on u very different ditions trom ¢ ' i 
But surely, now that we have learned, we are not before the war And, mu . 
to allow ourselves to fall back to t ‘ d reserved 1 certain al nt of ul 
habits of pre-war days, when class distinctions were Po begin wi peo] t 
t fetish worshipped with a sla zeal, and when it This w tt ipparent 
was Sadly possible to live in a small village for vear are hard to move and the ! 
without knowing, or making any « rt to know, one But they ive been stirre 1, and 
neighbour Your neerely, ¢ Ht. M In their groove Some vill 
in whi l lasses in tl tha 
‘ ee \ 
The Woman's Institute ~ ag ncalhgeecl ed gl naga 
DEAR SIR, The picture of | we life indignat f air-raid \l 
is painted by your facile pen i tainly attractive md daughte t 1 wider 
to those feeling the need of rest the midst ot dreamed existed until the wars 
trenuous, anXtous da\ but t mplet l knowledge of her Empire It 
our Scottish notions on the subject, no rural commu tion that is gomg to change Villa 
nitv in England is imagined wit t the Squire and or rapidly, because there must be 
the Parson. Then what of t loct Is he ls thin ‘ i Croy But 
uperfluous to these healthy dw i Sleepy men and wome who have | 
hollow ean hardly bel t | t, and t es thei 
tinue, right on without change, eve Im the mn t ! thetiuise ind pt t 
yuestered of districts. For t they are between other villages a 
certain to fa it Hie t ( i than ill k t ‘ s 
War mode EN ! \ 
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being the amazing experiences of Victor Jones, one 
of the 150,000 who during the past year took 


The 


ROTH 


The Popular Course 


‘Of course | know you! Mr. Addison Clark, of Hull, 

J] remember correctly, Mr. Burroughs, the timber 

merchant, introduced me to you at the luncheon at the 

Automobile Ciub three years ago this coming May. 

lhis is a pleasure indeed! I haven't seen you since that 

day. How is the grain business’ And how did that 
amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker 
of the Hotel Metropole—compelled me to turn and look 
at him, though I must say it is not my usual habit to 
eavesdrop, 


He is David M, 





in the crowded corridor 


Roth, the most famous memory 


expert in the world,” said my friend Kennedy, answering 
my question before I could get it out. ‘ He will show 
you many more wonderful things than that before the 


And he did. 
As we went into the banquet-room the host was intro- 


evening 


ducing a long line of guests to Mr, Roth. I got in line, 
nd when it came to my turn Mr. Roth asked, ‘‘ What 
are your initials, Mr. Jones, and your business and 
telephone number?” Why he asked this I learned later 


when he picked out from the crowd the sixty men he had 
met two hours before, and called each by name without 
imistake. What more, he named each man’s busi- 
ness and telephone number accurately. 

‘IT won't tell you all the other amazing things this 
nan did, except how he called out, without a minute’s 
iesitation, long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel-post rates, and anything else the 
guests gave him in rapid order. 

When I met Mr. Roth again he rather bowled me over 
by saying, in his quiet, modest way : 

“ There is nothing miraculous about my remembering 
anything I want to remember, whether it be names, faces, 
hgures, facts, or something I have read in a magazine. 

* You can do this just as easily as IL do. 

‘**My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, ‘was 
originally a really poor memory. On meeting a man 1 
would forget his name in thirty seconds, while now there 
are probably ten thousand men and women, many of 
whom I have met but once, whose names I can recall 
instantly on meeting them,” 

‘That is all right for you, Mr. 
‘You have given years to it 

** Mr. Jone Yo he repli d, 


Roth,”’ I interrupted. 

But how about me?” 

**T can teach you the secret 
a good memory im one evening. 1 have done it with 
thousands of pupils. In the first of seven simple lessons 
which I have prepared for home study I show you the 
basic principle of my whole system, and you will find it 
not hard work, as you might fear, but just like playing a 
fascinating game. I will prove it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did, 
the very next day from his publishers. 

When I tackled the first lesson I was amazed to find 
that I had learned—in about an hour—how to remember 
a list of one hundred words so that I could call them out 
forward and backward without a single mistake, 


oO 


I got it 


Memory Course 


at a Popular Price 


Read this letter from C, Louis Allen, who at thirty-two 
years became head of a £200,000 concern, the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company, makers of the famous fire- 
extinguisher : 

‘* Now that the Xo/A Memory Course is finished, I 
want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the study of 
this most fascinating subject. Usually these courses 
involve a great deal of drudgery, but this has been 
nothing but pure f/easure all the way through, I have 
derived much benefit from taking the course of in- 
structions, and feel that I shall continue to strengthen my 
memory. That is the best part of it. shall be glad ot 
an opportunity to recommend your work to my friends, ” 

Mr, Allen didn’t put it a bit too strongly. 

The oth Course is priceless! I can absolutely cou? 
on my memory now, I can recall the name of almost 
any man I have met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. 1 can remember any figures I wish to 
remember. ‘Telephone numbers come to my mind 
instantly, once I have filed them by Mr, Roth’s easy 
method, Addresses are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting has vanished, Perhaps the 
most enjoyable part of it all is that I have become a good 
conversationalist. 

I can recall like a flash of lightning almost any fact I 
want just at the instant I need it most. I used to think a 
brilliant memory belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man of us has that kind of 
memory if he only knows how to make it work properly. 

1 tell you it is a wonderful thing after groping around 
in the dark for so many years to be able to switch the 
big searchlight on your mind, and see instantly every- 
thing you want to remember. 

My advice to you is, Don’t wait another minute. Send 
to the National Business and Personal Efticiency Depart- 
ment R6, of the Standard Art Book Co,, Ltd., for Mr. 
Roth's amazing Course, and see what a wonderful mem- 
ory you have got. Your dividends in INCREASING 
EARNING POWER will be enormous. VICTOR JONES, 


SEND NO MONEY. 


So confident are the publis hers of the Roti Memory Course that 
once ¥ u have an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it 
is to double, yes, treble, your memory power In a few short hours, 
that they are willing to send the Course for free examination. 

DON'T SEND ANY MONEY. Merely write 
and the complete Course will be sent at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied, send it back any time within three dz ays after 
you receive it, and you owe nothing. 





a letter, 


But if you are as pleased as are the 150,000 other men and 
women who have taken the Course, send only 30s, in full pay- 
ment, You take no risk, and you have everything to gain, so 
post the letter now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn, 

National Business and Personal Efficiency Dept. R6, 
THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., LTD 
60 Chancery Lane, W.C.2, 
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How “ Silent Simms” 
became a Master of Speech 


By MARTIN M. BYRON 


oe OU are exasperating beyond words,’’ shot 
out Mr. Worden. ‘* Why didn't you keep 
Mr. Truesdale here? You knew I would 
be back in ten minutes.”’ 

Harry Simms gulped hard, and replied weakly, 
**I did try to keep him here, Mr. Worden, but he 
wouldn’t stay.”’ 

**What? Wouldn’t stay even ten minutes ? 
Why, you could have kept him that long without 
his realising it. Why didn’t you talk to him about 
the weather, about peace, about the price of pota 
toes, about anything ?"’ 

This wasn’t the first calling down I had}heard 
Simms get. He had been with the firm foreight years 
and had reached the point where he was as much 
a fixture around the office as the desk or the chairs 
He was so quiet that the only thifgs that would 
start him talking were such momentous events as 
the beginning of the war or the end of the war 
Even when his baby was born, Harry said only 
three words—"' It's a boy.” 

It wasn’t long before we nicknamed him 
Simms.” 

Yet the ‘' Silent Simms" of two years ago is now 
our Sales Manager, regarded as one of the most 
brilliant men in our organisation, getting an annual 
salary that runs well into four figures, and is 
marked down for the managing director 

How all this happened in so short a time makes 
one of the most remarkable stories of success I have 
ever heard. But let Harry tell the story as he told 
it to me when I asked him point-blank what sort of 
magic he used in transforming himself 

** Well,’’ said Harry, ‘* you remember when Mr 
Truesdale came in that day and I could not hold 
him for ten minutes until the Chief came back 
And when the Chief came back and found Trues 
dale gone, how he bawled at me? That 
marked the turning point of my lif 

‘It was the most humiliating experience I ever 
wentthrough. I had been with the firm eight years 
—was getting {8 a week—and was the office ‘ foot- 
ball.’ [went home that night determined to learn 
how to talk convincingly, interestingly, and forcibly, 
so that I could hold people spellbound, not only for 
ten minutes, but by the hour. I did not want to 
become a public speaker—what I wanted was the 
ability to talk as a business asset. I bought num 
berless books on public speaking, but they all taught 
oratory, and were so complicated that I gave 
almost in discouragement. I continued my search, 
however, and was rewarded a few weeks later by 
hearing about the work of Dr. Frederick Law, 
who was conducting a course in business talkin, 
and public speaking 

** You may be sure that I lost no time in attend 
ing the lectures. I went after them as eagerly as 
a hungry wolf goes after food To my great sur 
prise and pleasure I grasped the secret ot being 
convincing talker—the secret I had needed al] my 
life—almost in the first lesson 

‘* Almost at once I learned why I was afraid to 
stand up and talk to others. I learned how 
to a number of people at the same time. 
how to make people | 


‘* Silent 


inctdent 


ul 
} 


t 


to talk 
I learned 


rd I said I 


to every wi 


learned how to say things interestingly, forcibly 
and convincingly I learned how to listen while 
others talked. I learned how to say exactly what 
I meant. 

‘And the whole thing was so simple that in a 


single evening I learned the secrets that turned me 


into a very dynamo of ambition I kne that I 
had at last found the road to Mastery of Speech 
I began to apply the principles at once, and found 
that my words were electrifying people. I began 
to get things done. It wasn’t long 


before I was 
taken off my old desk and put at the city salesmai 
desk. You know how I made good. Seemsalmost 
like a dream now. Then, a short time later I wa 
given Roger s job on the road, in the h 
tory we have And when I began to break rec 
there the Chief wired me to come back and gave 
me Morgan's job as the sales manage 

‘This great change came over me simply as a 
result of my having learned how t 
there are thousands of others who are in the same 
boat in which I found my 
come big money-makers if 
secret of being 


urdest terri 


elf and wl ild be 
they « 
a convincing talker 


When Harry Simms finished, I asked h fl 
could not have the benefit of Dr. La ( f 
and he told me that only recently Dr. Law had 
prepared a complete course in printed form whicl 
contained precisely the same instructions as _ he 


had given in his lecture I sent for it, and fo 
it to be exactly as he stated 
the eight simple lessons I began to 


After tud 
realise that 


Simms’s_ succe was the natural itcome 
real ability to talk. For my own cess with 
the Course has been as vreat as hi I can never 
thank Simms enough for telling me about Dr. Law 


Course in Business Talking and Public Speakin 


SEND NO MONEY. 


So confident are the publishers of ‘t Mastery of 
Speech,'’ Dr. L ‘s Course in Busine Talkit 








and Public Speaking, of the result once have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how 
can, in one hour, learn the secret of speaking, and 
how you can apply the principle of effective spec 
nder all conditions, that they are lling to ser 
you the Course on Free examination 

Don't send any money, Merely write a letter 
and the complete Course will be sent, all charge 
prepaid, at once. If you are not entire atished 
end it back any time within three da ifter yé 
receive it and you will owe notl 

()n the other hand, if you area ple iS are 
the thousands of other men and wome1 ho have 
used the Course, send only 30s. in full payment 
You take no risk, and you have everytl 
Thirty-five thousand men and women have ordered 
Dr. Law’s Course during the last three n 

_ — a 
National Business and Personal Efficiency 
Dept. L 6), 


THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., LTD., 
60 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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The Silver Thimble’s Crowning Day 
“ Fellowship is he oe lack of srt ocean the Admiral on Trafalgar Day, and could 
el ellowship lite and da ot tel hip ts death: : 
- i cg tg a <d capers : Sal t agra se read the letter in which he committed the 
ship’s sake that ve do them.’’—Wittiam Morris — fair and frail Emma, Lady Hamilton, to the 
“The Dream ot John Bull care of the nation. They are strangely 


‘ : moving——those faded word o human 
N all the history of the war work there is ace apace aS - 
and simple in the midst of the painted 
splendours of the great hall. Outside the 


river flows sparkling to the sea, and 


no better or more original part played 
than by the ‘ Silvet Phimble.”’ The 
idea originated with Miss Hope Clarke. She 
nee ss young sailors hurry to and fro between the 

sent out the appeal for the “ Silver Thimble ; 
great buildings—axd the tide of life rushes 
on Perhaps the spirit of the great Admiral 
lingers around this peaceful sunny spot, 


and the gold and silver oddments, and she 
carried it through so successfully that at the 
end of four years’ work 455,000 had been 


where young lives are trained for the sea 
realised for the purchase of ambulances, 


sesiee Dents. @idnéectans. and the endon and the sick and wounded sailors are brought 
ment of beds. 

The crowning day was June 5th, when at The Sea King’s Daughter 
the Dreadnought Seamen’s Hospital, Green 


for healing and rest. 





At 4 o'clock we were all grouped on the 
wich, Queen Alexandra received a cheque ; 
, lawn facing the Dreadnought Hospital. 
of 410,000 for the endowment of ten beds. , 
There was a pleasing air of expectation and 
It was one of those wondertul days. of : : 
excitement. Miss Hope Clarke, radiant and 
brilliant sunshine and cloudless skies that 
charming, directed arrangements, and told 
made a glowing pageant of June I had ; spat ti ope 
; us where to take up our positions, Us 
never been to Greenwich before, and there 
consisted of the representatives of the ten 
seemed to me that a pleasing old-world 


bed 
atmosphere and a flavour of the sea hung 
‘ lon Iderney anc < 

about it On the way down in the train ° aa : * y and Sarl 
rth pebiadil Lilli 

there were views of distant masts of ships, Nottingham fur QuIveR 

and under the shadow of Greenwich Church Jersey Wimbledon and Merton 
Guernsey Phornton Heath 

lL asked the way of a cheerful sailor boy. 

He directed me to. the Dreadnought The scene was a very gay one—there were 


Hospital, and when I found myself inside the nurses in their dainty pink dresses with 
the gates I was amazed at the space and white caps and aprons, headed by the matron, 
size and dignity of the buildings grouped who wears dark blue with a charming cap 
around the smooth green lawns in iw Breton style; and there were the 

Before the ceremony began there was sailor boys from the Greenwich Training 
time to walk along to the museum and to  School—so smart with their band and the 
Inspect that wonderful painied hall which dignified young drum-major, On the lawn 
holds the Nelson relics. There one could — there were Admirals and other naval officers, 
linger awhile over those garments worn by Indies in the smartest summer frocks, and 
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their top-hatted attendant-menkind soa pre- 
war in their outward attire. 

There was a distant sound of cheering, 
and punctually to the minute a car drove 
up and Queen Alexandra stepped out. It 
seemed only fitting that she who was hailed 
sO many years ago ‘Sea King’s Daughter 
from the 
figure of this ceremony. The slight graceful 


figure in black moved swiftly towards us, and 


over the sea’”’ should be centre 


soon each one of us had been presented 
and had received that kind hand-pressure 
and that wonderful smile that has endeared 
Queen Alexandra to all hearts. The years 
sit but lightly on her, and in spite of many 
trials one can see that the gods have set on 
Queen Alexandra that seal of eternal youth 
of the spirit which is bestowed on just a few 
mortals. One is almost afraid to dilate upon 
the charm of a Royal personage for fear 
of being classed among folk 


those whose 


sentiments are embodied in : 
A little piece of orange peel, 
The stump of a cigar, 


When trodden by a princely heel 


How beautiful they are! 


But I must risk this and tell my readers 
that Queen Alexandra was so full of vivacity, 
interest and charm that she infused a spirit 
of gaiety into the afternoon that made it 
the most successful function I have attended 
for many years. 

A beautiful bouquet of pink carnations 
and mauve sweet peas was presented by 
Miss E. De Bary Rubeck, the indefatigable 
Hon. Secretary of the Silver Thimble Fund, 


who has been Miss Hope Clarke's right 
hand. 
Then the Hon. Treasurer of the Silver 


Phimble Fund handed Her Majesty a cheque 
for {10,000 for the endowment of the ward, 
and we all headed by the 
Queen and the Marquis of Milford Haven, 
to the ward. We passed through a lane of 
the sailor boys, and so the 
hospital and up to 


processed,”’ 


into big cool 


The Silver Thimble Ward 


Here the Marquis of Milford Haven gave 
a speech explaining how the money had been 
raised, and Queen Alexandra said : It 
wonderful—all this has 
a little silver thimble.”’ 
the artistic tablet 
of the ward. ©) it is inscribed ; 





1S 
been done through 
Lhen 


which is set at 


she unveiled 


one end 


THE SILVER THIMBLE WARD 

This ward was endowed by the gifts of 
thousands of British and Allied men and 
women throughout the world, who gladly 
gave their trinkets and treasures as a thank 
offering to the men of the Mercantile Marine 
to commemorate their services in the Great 

War 1914-1918. 

Her Majesty then handed to the Marquis 
(who is President of the Seamen's Hospital 
Society) the cheque for £10,000 

The 
best 
to each bed and spoke to each man. 


formal ceremony was but the 


the Queen went 
They 


OvVeT 


was still to come, for 


were not merely formal words-—but a real 
chatty conversation—and to each man she 
gave a tlower from her bouquet Which 
would you like 7’’ she said to one boy, “a 


Thi 
is it And she picked out a very 
large Malmaison. 


carnation or sweet peas IS a mice one, 


not 


The boy, who was recovering from a wound 
received at Zeebrugge, looked delighted and 
murmured shy thanks. 

” said the Oueen to 
It is 


Is your home near 


You like being here 
another recovering from pneumonia 
lovely —so airy and fresh. 
here, and do your family come and see 


The older 
they were not shy 


your 


men chatted freely and frankly; 


One boy had a mop of 





curls—he was very young and looked like 
a ‘‘ mother’s darling”? though he had seen 
quite a lot of service 

I shall steal one of your curl aid the 
Queen laughingly, after he had given very 
shy and inaudible replies to her questions. 
The boy’s face broke into smiles and he 
blushed to the roots of his hair. 
“The Quiver” Bed and Michael 

Bruford 

The man in the Italia ’’ cot was much 

amused because the Queen thought he was 
Italian, and | am not surprised she thought 
he was a foreigner, for he had so strong an 
Irish brogue that I could hardly make out 
what he said. Hle came from the far west 


of Ireland. 


The man in our Quiver Bed was 
“ half-Irish,”” too, he told) me. Michael 
Bruford was his name, and he was recovering 
from two bad attacks of intluenza I told 
him all about the Army of Helpers, and he 
was much interested. He was a very nice 
type, with frank dark eyes (you can see hin 
in the photograph and a very good sense ol 


humour fhe photographer wished me to 
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Queen Aiexandra and the Marquis 
of Milford Haven at Greenwich Hospital 


stand by Ture Oviver Bed, and he implored 
Michael Bruford and me to look 
and this is the result. 


natural,” 
We both found great 
diticulty in not laughing so much that the 
photograph would be spoilt entirely, for it 
was a “‘ time ”’ exposure. 

It was very interesting to talk to all the 
men—and to hear scraps of the lives of those 
who go Here 


down to the sea in ships. 


was a man who with his shipmate in the 
next bed had nearly died of malaria, 
loading mahogany ott Africa In the bed 
beyond was another Zeebrugge man. And 
in a farther bed was an old man with a 
beard like a patriarch. He had had pneu- 
monia and was longing to get back to a 


Warm climate. 
“Tm for Australia, I am,” he said. 
These the who during the war 


kept these island shores supphed with all 


were men 
things at the risk of their lives, who manned 
the mine sweepers and the ships that wrought 
immortal Zeebrugge I am sure 
all Ti Quiver readers feel glad that they 
were able to help in some small degree to 


deeds at 


bring comfort to these men for wounds and 


sickness and unfailing to duty 


devotion 
through hardships unspeakable. 


Magazines Wanted 





When Her Majesty had spoken to each 
man she left the ward and proceeded to 
inspect the rest of the Hospital. Under the 
guidance of the Chaplain of the Hospital, 
the W. Warren, R.N., 1 had a glimpse 
of the quiet little chapel, and after that a 
delightful chat 
himself 


Rev. 


Mr. Warren, who is a sailor 
“way” with 
him, has the greatest admiration for the men. 


and has the cheeriest 


He says their courage ana their spirit is 


simply wonderful. And 1 gathered from him 
that there is one thing THr QUIVER readers 
can send them to cheer their weary hours, 
and that is—magazines. So please send 
along as many as possible, and I will see that 
a large consignment goes to Greenwich. 

To return to the afternoon of June 5th. 
After the tour of the Hospital, Her Majesty 


took tea on the lawn and then said 
bve "’ 


good- 
to all who had been presented to her, 
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As an example of her thoughtfulness, she 
turned to Miss Rubeck, who had presented 
the bouquet, and holding out the remains 
for she had given the greater part to the 
said smilingly : 

‘It is not so beautiful, I fear, a 
you gave it to me. But you do not mind.’’ 
Phen the band played 


men—slhi« 


when 


God Save the Queen,” 
and the Queen stepped into her car and 
drove away 
amidst cheers 
and the flutter- 
ing of handker- 
The 


wonderful after- 


chiefs. 


noon was Over, 
And as 
the presiding 
genius Miss 
Hope Clarke 


she to whom all 


usual 


honour is due— 
had ettaced her- 
self continually. 
But I cannot 
allow these 
pages to. clos 
without a warm 
appreciation of 
that 
lady, 


wonderful 
who ha 
organised thi 
amazing Silver 
Thimble 


and has sought 


lund 


Queen Alexandra 
1 Inspecting the Wards 


no honour « 


glory for her- 


self It has been a delight to work for het 
—she has inspired affection and admiration 
among all with whom she has come in 
contact, and | feel that one can truly Wo no 
organisation during the whole war has done 
more useful work or has been deserving of 
more whole-hearted commendatiotr I call 


for three hearty cheers for Mi Hope Clarke 
and although 
to be 
all ‘Tun 


unfortunately they will hav 
“imaginary cheers | lke to feel that 
QUIVER readers as they read these 
words will be sending a kind thought 
a wish for the best of luck to the 


of the Silver Thimble Fund 


A Lonely Soul 


Somewhere there waitet! t ‘ lofo 
bor one lone soul anot 
Each chasing each throu 
And meeting strange tel 








So says the poet, and I want to put one 


lonely soul in touch with another. 

\ lady living in the country, fifty miles 
from London, wishes to find another lady 
to live with her She is crippled with 
rheumatoid arthritis, so cannot do the work 
of her little home, but she walks a little with 
crutches and helps herself in most ways. 


She is evidently a very cheerful character, 
from her letters, 
ind she say 


would do all 


it home She 
writt 
I ‘ ymeone 
h 1 und 
take ise} 
dut " 
iré ler 
for lod 
i {18 
l 
| { 
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| hope I may get some re pons 


A Correction 





I must plead guilty to an error on pag 
yS of the July number, pointe it by \ 
Constant Reader of Tik Of to whor 
Lam much obliged. hie t © stro 

oul, by what shore tarrfest th now 
ete are not by the Master of Magdal 
but are from Kugby ¢ hapel Matthe 


Arnold, th 
father, D1 


poem written im memory of h 
Arnold, of kugby 
Wool and Pieces Still Needed 

\ most 


pieces of silk 





renerous wool and 


supply of 
velvet, cloth, lace, ribbon, etc., 


have been sent by vario readers for Mr. 


“4.1. 


nd 
bos» 
Mr. 
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George Dalton, the ladies who work for poor 
clergy and _ their Mrs. Lowe, 
Miss Methley, etc. Mrs. Lowe writes: 


DEAR Mrs. Lock,—Many thanks to your readers 
for the wool. It was a most lovely bunde. | 
wonder if I might ask for something more for my 
work, and that is odds and ends of rug wool. 
you sent some and I made a lovely rug with the wool, 
which I was able to sell at one of my sales. With 
what was over I started another, making mv own 
pattern, but have not quite enough to finish it. 
The last rug measured one and a half yards.—Yours 
sincerely, MARGUERITE LOWE, 


families, 


Once 


Miss Methley writes : 


Very manv thanks for the lovely 
pieces and fur just received. We took the last 
batch of Gay Bags to the men at Southmead 
last week, and they were so delighted with them, 
We still have 700-1000 men there. 


big parcels of 


A lady in Scotland has had a very kind 
idea. She writes: 

I am sending a small parcel of silks for George 
Dalton under cover to you. His case is pitiable. 
I have ottered to keep him in embroidery silks To 
think he has only 43 a year for any small comforts 
is terrible. [T have not much money mvself to 
give, but I thought I could manage the silk thread. 


Mr. Dalton is an inmate of St 
Home, 


Barnabas’ 


Torquay. He from. tuber- 
culosis and he makes needlebooks, which he 
sells for 1s. 3d. 


only recreation, and at 


sutters 


post free. Lhey are his 


the same time they 
enable him to buy 
tobacco and = stamps 


and other oddments 


His is a very ad 
case 

I shall be glad to 
receive any quantities 


of pieces of wool, anc 
shall them to 
the right quarters. The 
skins of old top hats 
are used by the soldiers 
at Southmead Hospital 
for making 
The hats should be 
carefully peeled, and 
the skins sent to me at 
the office. 


forward 


workbags 


Books and Yet More 





Books 

We sent twenty-six 
books and three prrper 
books to the YOM.C.A 
Red Triangle Library, 
and they were most 


© The Quiver” 
Bed 


welcome. We also sent 


a parcel to a very poor woman who has 
She 
will 


She 


to undergo a very serious operation, 
some—you 
they gave. 


send her 
see how much pleasure 


begged me to 


says : 


I am writing to thank your readers, oh ' so much, 
for the parcel of beautiful books which you have 
so kindly sent me. The parcel arrived in the midst 
of heavy tempest, rain and thunder, and if you had 
seen the tears which ran down my face, you would 
understand my feelings. For many long years, 
when I was in mv situations, I used to be a regular 
reader of Cassell’s Saturday Journal, but when the 
price was raised and everything got so dear I was 
obliged to deny myself it. There was one page 
called the ‘ Sunshine Lady,” and I used to write 
to her. Two years ago last Christmas, when I 
was very ill, mother had gone to do a few hours’ work 
for a lady The postman brought me a lovely gift 
of a parcel of invalid dainties. There were oxtail 
soup, jellies, blancmanges, and even tea and sugar, 
Fhe friend next door brought the parcel upstairs 
and said—‘* Why, Lizzie, God has not forgotten 
vou in the midst of your sufferings ’’; and yesterday 
she said the same, 


I think my readers will be interested to 
see these glimpses of the lives which they 
help to brighten. The writer of the letter 
facing fearful odds of poverty 
and ill-health and still trying to look on the 
bright side 


is very brave 


Our gift of magazines to the Dreadnought 





Photo: 
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Seamen’s Hospital brought the 


card from the chaplain : 


following 


Many thanks for the splendid parcel of magazines 
duly received to-day. The sailors will appreciate 
them very much, as there are no magazines in the 


hospital at present.—Yours sincerely, W.W.WARREN 


Please, I want more books—more maga- 
zines. 


Gifts of All Kinds 





I received welcome gifts of money, pieces, 


wool, books, etc., from : 


Miss Etheridge, Miss Vurnell, The Misses White, 


Miss Florence Wainwright, Mrs. A. J. Herring 
Mrs. Christie Deas, Mi Peaco Miss Bertha 
S. Procter, Miss G. Ramsden, Mrs. C. Heslop, Mrs. 
R. D. Harbutt, Miss L. we Miss Winifred 


wall), W. Mitchell, 





g 
M. Buck, R. S. Booth, B. M. (Corn 
Miss Atkins, Miss Alice M. Hallett, Edmonds, 
Anonymous (odds and ends of wool), Anonymou 
(Glasgow) (pieces), Mi Hall, Mis BF. Ce yunbs, Mi 


Mrs. W. J. Bynes, Mrs. Howells, A. B, (Ipswich), 
Miss Forrester, Mrs. Hyde, Mrs. Margot Sinclair, 
“In loving memory” (Brighton), Mrs. Hainw rth, 
Mrs. Lawson, Miss Whatley, Mrs. Wilcox, Mrs’ 
Willdav, Mrs. E, Dallachy. 

Many letters, items of interest, etc., are 
held over till next month 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 


names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss or any other title in order to assist us 
in sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 
Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WooLF 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 


All letters, gold and silver oddments for 


the Silver Thimble Fund, contributions 
to fut Quiver” Bed at Barnardo's 
Boys’ Garden City, and for “ Philip’s” 
maintenance, books, wool, etc., should be 
































Brown, Miss Irwin, Mrs. M. H., Miss Marshall @ddressed to Mrs. R. H. Lock, THe Quiver 
Cape Town), Miss Millicent Baird, Miss Brighous Offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
Miss Constance Snowdon, A. E., Miss Litthk : : ] f 
B. J. (Helensburgh), Mrs. Maydew, Mrs. Woodin Cheques and postal orders should be mad 
Miss L. Millin, Nu M. Frank Miss F. Bude payable to Cassell and Co., Limited. 
List of Funds R ived 
Amounts received up to and including August 23, 1919 :— 

“ The Quiver” Bed — Barnardo's Boys’ Garden City H ¢ I ‘ yr Lhinhle Fund ‘A * Miss E. D. 

Minna Castle, 6s. 6d. ; A. B. (Ipswich), 4s.; Miss A. FB. Sprawson \n rs. ¢ 

Morris, 1s. ; Mrs. Howells, 5s. ; W. Mit | ;>M 

M. H AL ; R. L. Boot! Dolly R <0 al git leant iaaliltai it 

z «+5 105. 5 A. . eo hts * 2001 > ly Ram » Raads . 

son, 5s. ; “‘ Anon” (Chester), £1; ** Rita, 

Dunstan's Hostel for B ey Mr i I ty Me z M M W 

Herring, > H., £1; Geo. C. Wylie, I ); ish ) and Ii ‘a yr in wes I 
For The Maintenance of “fF pp’: M How lo S memory (Brighton), 2s Ly A.B. (ly 

* Anon” (Chester), £1. a 3 I * Rita £ 
For Mr. George Dalton: Mi Atkin li J. Ma For 7 Ragced hool nion and z 5 é 

lonald, 1s, 6d. ; ** Anon, x; R. HV Cc. Wi 1 
For Svu‘hmead Hospital; Mrs. HU. W 1 For 7h%e ¢ 4 Army el Fun ee 
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LEARN TO DRAW 


There’s big money in it 


- you have that liking for drawing, you 

may have in you the making of a success- 
ful illustrator, You don’t have to be a genius. 
It is not necessary for you to be able to draw well 
at the start, all you need have is the taste for it. 

It is a rare good fortune to be possessed of an 
inclination for artistic work in this hour of illustration, 
because success in this field is no longer difficult to obtain. 


You can Earn while Learning 


By our method of Postal Tuition you can quickly learn in your 
spare time to draw in easy stages from the single line to the finished 
drawing that has a Money Value. 

The Course of Instruction is fascinating and interesting. It is given entirely 
by Post, the fee charged is very moderate, and payment may be made by 
easy instalments. 







It enables you to earn while learning. A large number of our pupils earn, as a result of the 
essons, more than the amount of the fee paid for tuition, before they have completed the Course. 
Editors, Publishers, and Advertisers for the last eight years have regularly purchased the 
work of our pupils, many of whose drawings have appeared in such famous publications as 
“ Punch,"’ ** The Sphere," ‘‘ Bystander," ‘‘ Pearson's Magazine,” and many other popular magazines 
and periodicals. 


All these advantages can be secured by you. Whatever your age, whether you have little 
or no artistic ability, write at once for our free Illustrated Prospectus, a post card will do; 
you wil find in it much that will interest you. Better still, if you have any drawings, 
no matter how crude, post them to us and we will give you helpful criticism and advice, 


FREE OF CHARGE, 


LONDON SKETCH SCHOOL (studio 5), 69 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 














In | three months’ time 
































a 
3 leplay_ this at sight.= 
Thi lown at the piano, | The now famous THELWALL System, moreover, is 
to open a ditheult {hitherto Unseen piece of music and highly approved by the leading musicians of the country, 
to play it off at once without hesitation, with absolute | including SIR FREDERICK oo MR. LANDON 
confidence. As a rule a State of proficiency is only RONALD, and DR. DORLA o know all about 
eached, if at all, after years of patient pra e and study this system, merely send name 7 add lress, enclos ing 1d 
But the THELWALAL System has been worked out so | tamp to cover cost of postage. We will then send you a 
scientifically that t is trained al ertain lines | Booklet giving price of the tull Correspondence Course and 
di i u ut. One halt-hour’s | easy method of payment, and including ur ast licited testi 
uly study u PHELWALSL, System willmake you [| momals Ir. m eminentauthorities, the Press,Sand successful 
a rapid and intalli ight-reader in three mouths, even if mupils. ‘HOW EVERY PIANIS1 MAY BECOME A 
you y ha wledye of Music previously. | APIDSIGHT-READER.” Send your application now. 


“THELWALL RAPID SYSTEM OF SIGHT-READING 


(Dept. 42), 30 and 32, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
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tag Character 


Little Signs that reveal Character at a glance—plain as 
print when you know how to read them. 





NE evening a few months agol happened to be arranged the whole thing into seven simple, quick 

in my club after dinner. Who should I run und easy lessons in printed torm—a sort of pocket 

into but my old friend, John Cogan course for busy people, one that they can read and 
Our talk gradually veered round to business but study after diuner at home, in the train, or at any 
this was no ordinary “ shop talk I seon found my other time or place. The lessons a simple aud 
self vetting a new point of view on meeting and interesting that they are more like a pastime than 
dealing with others uw study. Practical results began to show from the 


first lesson immediately—that first evening gave 
me ideas that I began to find useful the very next 
day. The rest was merely a matter of a little more 
prac tice 


John Cogan is called practical. He is a thorough- 
voing business man, and a very good salesman 
So he took me somewhat by surprise when he told 
me apropos of a big deal that he had just put 






through that in the last few months he had A mere request to the publishers of Dr. Blackford’s 
learned more about handling people, and getting on lessons will bring them for three days’ free examina 
with them and about selling than in all his previous tion. If they don’t sell themselves to you when yor 
years of experience put together look them over,isend them back, and they cost 


you nothing. If you think you are getting value 





I asked him how ‘By learning how to ‘read Bap ate ‘ c - ae 
people—from their faces, from their outward ap received, 0s. pays forthem. That's al!, 
pearance: how to look into them and through them _L took John Cogan’s suggestion and wrote for the 
instead of merely at them,” was his answer (ourse. That was about three months ag 

“What I have learned about judging people, He didn’t paint it a bit too strong-—either the 
John continued, “ has already added 2 per cent. to simplicity of it, or the practical everyday value of 
my sales, and you know Ive always done fairly kuowing how to judge people, instead of relying on 
well. I can win men around now that I used to fail mere haphazard impressions about them. Thank 
with, simply because I can now sum them up at to those seven easy lessons, 1 can now tell almost 
sight, and tell just howto get at them—whether to the minute I see peop how to make them my 
start right away with business or open up in a friends, in a business or social way—how to talk 
roundabout way, what their weak points are, what to them, how to influence them to the best ad 
kind of talk will make the best appeal to each man, vantage. Also, I can tell at a glance whom I can 
and what facts or arguments will move him trust and whom I cant. The first time I see 


man-or woman, either—I know more about them 
than many of their friends do after years of a 
quaintance. On top of all this, those lessons have 
taught me more about myself than I ever knew 
before, and when you come right down to it, mighty 


few of us ever really know ourselves, iy nothing 


“From a strictly business standpoint, John went 
on, “1 consider this knack of judging people at 
sight about the biggest thing I ever picked up in 
my life. And yet learning it was a matter of only 
a few spare half hours while smoking my after 


dinner cigar of others. To my mind, thore two points are two of 
For years Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford has the biggest factors in any kind of work or business 
made a business of analysing character from ap- knowing yourself and knowing others 


pearances. One of the big agricultural implement 
companies paid her a record salary for choosing 

empleyees—because of her ability to tell from an SEND NO MONEY. 
applicant's looks whether he had the stuff to make 


good, and what kind of a job be would fit into best Next to ability to read and write, I can’t think 








Instead of being guided by an applicant's record, of anything more practical and usetul t any man 
or experience, or references, Dr. Blackford judged or woman than _this easily-acquired ability t 
his good points and bad points, his ability and ‘read’ others. From selling all kinds of soods 
dependability, entirely from what she could see ot to addressing a jury or winning over a Board of 
him while taking his application. Other big firm Directors, from choosing friends to keeping then 
have also paid her big fees for doing similar work in any kind of contact with others, social or 
: business—the ability to judge people it a giao 
“| had read and heard enough about Dr. Black ix a tremendous advantage; while the lack of it is 
ford’s work,” he continued,“ to convince me that i tremendous handicap 
she had learned something I wanted to learn. | : “ ai : 
made careful inquiries. I found that she had taught Dr. Blackford’s seven-lesson Course in Character 
the knack of judging to thousands of men and is certainly worth many times ‘4 t inyone wh 
women, from ambitious clerks up to the managers will send for it and read it oud pay a penny 
of large companies until you see the lessons, and then only if you ar 
“T made up my mind that I could get the knack siutistied with your bargain 
if they could. It was easier than | ever dreamed You can keep them three day before deviding 
possible. You know lots of things that look hard Then if you can't see Ws. worth in the return the 
at first turn out to be very simple when someone to the publishers, and they I hing. N 
who knows shows you After a little practice. the matter what you think of the lessens after y 1 Look 
koack of ‘reading’ people from their outward ay them over, you can’t lose on a generou fYer lik 
pearance has become almost automatic ith me this Merely write a postenrd—not ney necessary 
I have known John Cogan for year He isn't a nothing but your bame and addr the 


eee eee le thine that cay with him. National Business & Personal Efficiency, 
mgt og es Soon teas f cama tin ‘ete bat Blackford’s Dept. B28 
' THE STANDARD ART BOOK CO., LTD., 


from Dr. Blackford, or anyone el 
asked him. | found that Dr. Blacktord has recently ! 60 Chancery Lane, W.C 2 


Nothing of the sort! he execlainy when | 
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Illustration to a Fairy Tale—Voting Competition—Plans for 


the New Volume 


way of a change this month TIT am 


Yy 
B going to ask my readers to turn their 

thoughts politico-wards. Not that we 
are going to have a discussion on party 
politics 
ing ; 


that would be hopelessly uninterest- 
no, the subject is to be merely : ‘‘ Could 
you become a Cabinet Minister, which Office 
would you Prefer ?’’ Just for this month 
I want you to look into the duties of each 
member of the Cabinet, taking into consid- 
eration his life in connection therewith, and 


having done 


so decide upon which office 
is preferable to the others I should like 
you to get your reply into 600 words. 


The prize for the seniors (over 18) is to be 
Ten Shillings, and for the juniors (18 and 
under) Five Shillings. 


Illustration to a Fairy Tale 





lor the Art Competition I have decided 
to give you some story-illustrating, and the 
story is to be the prize-winning fairy tale 
printed on page Read this through 
very carefully, and select an incident which 
appeals to you to lend itself particularly 
to illustration. You may carry it 
Whichever medium you prefer, 
will be : Seniors, ‘Ten Shillings 
Five Shillings. 


1O50 


out in 
The prizes 
; and Juniors, 


Another Voting Competition 





Our last Voting Competition met with such 
great success that [ thought we might have 


another this month Phe subject chosen 
i “ The Six Present-day Writers whose 
Names will Live the Longest,”’ and I think 


itis one which should intercst everybody. 


1271 


one 


JO 


i 
+ 


Of course, time alone will tell whose names 
actually will live the longest, but I want 
you to write down in order of merit which 
six you think they will be. ‘To the reader 
whose list is found to be the"most accurate 
according to vote will be awarded the prize 
of live Shillings. 

Note.—The 23rd of the month is 
the closing date for receiving entries for 
competitions, and the results of the above 
will appear in the January issue. 


now 


Rules for Competitors 





tr. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written on one side of 
the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on a 
separate sheet ot paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

Pseudonyms are 
than one entry may be 
for each competition, 
4. No entry can be 
by a tully stamped 
cnough to contain 1b. 
wrappers, and 


not allowed, and not more 
submitted by one competitor 


returned unless accompanied 
and directed envelope large 

Brown paper and string, 
tamps unaccompanied by envelope 


are Insutficirent. 

All entries must be received at this office by 
October 23, 1919. They should be addressed ‘* Com 
petition Editor,” Tue Ovtver, La Belle Sauvage 


Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
Results of the July Competitions — 
‘“*A Fairy Tale” 








I was particularly pleased with the large 
number of this Literary Com- 
petition, and, moreover, with the average 
quality of the work. 
tor reached a 


entries for 

Not that any competi 
but the 
general level of the stories was quite fair, 
7 


supreme standard, 
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I have decided to award the prize to Miss 
FLORENCE V. CorELAND, whose story I am 
printing below, ‘The tale 
cannot claim to be greatly original, but 
is written in a pretty vein, and the setting 





is simple and 


is quite artistic. 

LILIAN Beprorp’s attempt ran the prize- 
winner’s very Het was 
distinctly original, though perhaps slightly 
involved for the quite young child. The 
language was simple and varied, but there 


closely. story 


was a tendency here and there to play 
down ” to the reader. 
Very charmingly written was the tale 


sent in by Mary IRELAND, though the theme 
itself did not appeal to me very much. The 
story was very well constructed 

Quite a good story was written by GWEN 
DOLEN LEIJONHUFVUD, entitled ‘‘ Kindness.” 
It was a fairy story of the sea, in which the 
author displayed a fair touch of originality. 
On the whole the language was well chosen, 
the side of 
fairly advanced for the average child 

A very pleasing idea was introduced into 
a story by Miss ALEXANDRA KIRKLAND, but 
unfortunately it was not well balanced 
The first half of ‘‘ The Daughters of Time ” 


but occasionally erred on being 


was written in a ve ry picturesque sty le, 
but from about this point onwards it 
seems that the author hurriedly worked 


the rest of the theme in order 
possibly to fit the story into the required 


length. 


through 


Here is the prize-winning fairy tal 


ee 


CLERA BECOMES A | 


lr was the fourth night of the third week of the grand 
bud-spring. Now it is not gene: known among 
humans that every time a bud springs into flower 
on earth a baby is born to some family in fairyland, 
and this night—the night of the budding-rose— 
a great ball was to be held in honour of the birth of 
a son to His Majesty King Orchisel. Crinkleuptoo, 
the Fairy Brushwoman in Chief, had been busy all 
day sweeping up pine needles and preparing the 
ballroom, but she had no sooner swept it clear than 
some clumsy human came past scattering leaves and 
spoiling all her work. 

* B’hoo! B’hoo!”’ she cried, “ it’s too 


AIRY 


ally 


bad, I’ve 


swept this floor twice in the last hour and now it’ 
bad as ever—lI hate these human’, we'll never be 
ready to-night.” 

“Sh! Sh! my dear, haven't you heard 
There’s one in the wood now; small girl—alwa 


out walking, quite lost, comes to the 
Maje rdet tsee toit 


believed in us 
ball to-night, Hi 


and a small fat man with a funny | kered face 
dressed trom head to foot in bottle ecu, hurried 
past her. 

* Wake up, my deat ' do wal | Clera felt 
a big pull at her hair and jumped uy It quit 
dark, and she could see nothing till, feel ome 
thing tugging at her skirt he looked down At 


her feet was a ll point of lig na 


that it was a tinv lantern held bv a ill fat man 
dressed in bottle-green; the man was small that 
he hardly reached up to her knee. She heard a 
silvery voice say: “* Come along, come along, follow 
me, it’s the ball, you're to come to the ball, be 
qui k!” 
Clera followed the light till they came to a mo 

bank, where her small friend in green told her to 
wait. Clera sat down and looked about her. All 


round were masses of pale feathery fern, and from 


each frond hung a tiny dewdrop lantern. In the 
entre of the ferns was a clear space made into a 
circle. The space was covered with pine needk 
swept clear of every leaf and laid side by side 
forming a neat floor. Five or six large bees ran up 
and down polishing the floor, humming loudly, while 
round hurried myriads of busy little people all 


dressed in bottle-green, with red caps and blue shoes 
[wo or three small men went stags 
! mushrooms, which they put at one end of 


ing huge t 
the space, while others carefully fixed them 


ering past 


carry 


to the 

ground 
Clera wondered whatever thev were { + however, 
guide now came back and told he he must 
dress for the ball. He led her » Oak tree 


to a la 
bidding her iit, hes 


with a door in the centre: 
under a root of the tree 


in 
ind returned carryin 


nearly as big as himself. Panting under its weight, 
he opened the door with it. Inside were rows and 
rows of bottles upon rows and rows of shelves. 

“* These,” he said, ‘‘ are medicines made by ou 
professors to cure humans of all the ills; eae 
year a special prize is given for the best and most 


medicine.” 
Seizing a black bottle, he poured some of the cor 
tents into a thimble and told Clera to drink it quick! 


necessary 


Wondering Clera drank, at once she felt a dizziness 
just as though her head were going to meet her feet, 
he found herself growing smaller, and yet smaller, 
till she was the same height as the bottle-green 
man, 

Her clothes had vanished, and instead she had on 


a dress of soft rose-pink butterfly cloth, with slippers 
of emerald green. As she looked, in wonderment, 
i beautiful little man dressed in palest sapphire blue 
edged with filmy white, ran up to her 

‘** I’m Sea-foam,’’ he cried, “ the ball’s begut 
y, hurry!” and taking her hand he ran with her 
pying a passing snapdragon, he bailed him, and 
ly they both leapt on his back. In a flutter 
a Wing they reached the ballroom 





] | 


All the people from every corner of Fairyland ha 
issembled there ; some were talking, others stood by 
the mushroom tables drinking coffee and eating ice 


out of delicately carved acorn cups. 


I Several coupk 


were dancing a Minuet; as they danced, the tin 
dewdrop lanterns swung in the ft air flashing 
many colours on their pale g met the Tw 
ung moonubeams had hidden behind t fern frond 
md were shyly kissing 
As soon as Clera and Sea-foam entered the ba 
1 all the fairies bowed low to t 1. Se 
loam led her to the end of the root e sa 
t rolden gates which opened as t upproached 
Withu eated in a chariot compe 1 entirely of on 
vely Arum lily and drawn | four magnificent 
reen beetles, Wasa youth. On his head wasa crow! 
f pure gold moulded in the fort f a rose. H 
tepped out of the chariot and, bowing to Clera, Sala - 
l Prince Rose-bud, I saw you lost in the wood 
to-da I loved you, and begged my father to giv 
ito me Will you enter the gates, become a tau 
nd be my Oueen 7” 
Amazed, ¢ ra ized at him i ked a long 
x prang up in her heart mad {t miling 
m her hand and | lt h the gate 
Lele from al ind 1 rang 
veet Liilinic, uid | vl tiie it ed beh 
It I V. COPELAND. 
} 
me ee eae 
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Co 
A. Pec eel Hayler, wg? 
13 months. Winner of 

Ist Prize (Class 5). 
B. Bradley Edmund Bough, ow : hos 
10 months. Winner of food for babies 

Ist Prize (Class 9). 
C. John William Scrase. 
Winner of 2nd Prize 


(Class 6). Dept. 


> ee OG 


J 
» nd PRIZE 


at the Brighton and Hove Home Life Economy 
Exhibition, held during this year, were awaraed to 
babies who had been brought up on 


Robinson’s 
Barley! 


Used for making Barley Water to dilute fresh Cor 
mstitute DRIED or CONDENSED MILK, it 


Write for Free Booklet, | 
Q.M., KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Ltd., LONDON, E.1. || 
ae \ 
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and One 
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BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTES. 


s Milk or to 
is the ideal 
, Medical 











Recommended by thousands of Doctor 
Othcers, Nurses and Mothers 


“ADVICE TO MOTHERS.” 
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INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 


SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 


SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
CARACES, WORKMEN’S HOUSES, etc. 
Our BuILDIN A ‘ ) y AT Bust 
Designs and Pr bre May he largest " er 
F. D. COWIESON & CoO., 
13 Charlies Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
Contractors to HM. Govt., Admuaity, War Office, et 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
‘Eeeeere 














‘Are you troubled 
by Eczema or 
err 


Are you incessantly 
orried by itching, burn: 












ing Eczema Are you 
disfigured by ugly pim 
ples or an ur ightly ras 
which mal y ashan 
of your | If so, 
assure you née 
no | t I his way 
ol wi t a | your SKin 1 
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Inritation and gives vou ease an mifort, and starts your 
} cure. You have only, then, to ing Antexem 
to be ¢ mipletely and finally cured l ema, face Spots, 
rashes, bad legs, bad hands, and all other skin troubles 
| u led by using Antexema. 
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The following competitors are 


commended for the stories they 


highly 
sent in: 


Agnes Kipling, Lorna’ Rutta-Leatham, Beryl 
M. Puzey, Alice E. Wilby, Edith A. Wilson, Gladvs 
Fansett, Lottie Pierce, Cicely Taylor, Miss A. M. 
Trowt, Hilda Tunbridge, Lorna Muriel Thompson, 
Edith E. McWilliam, lrances Hives, Vera Kathleen 
Mitchell, Rhoda Bennett, kK. Joynt, Helga Burgess, 
Muriel Cooper. 


Commended 


Kathleen Pooley, K. McLean, Olive Tweed, 
M. Rymer, Doris EK. Rymer, Muriel A. Clement, 
Mary Dickson Burnie, Mona Spencer, Lily Howell, 
Winifred Wade, Kathleen Edith Taylor, Winifred 
Kenyon Coldwell, Agnes Easson, Miss Ethel A. 
Suter, Frances M. Noél Tall, Bessie Laws, Miss 
Annie Evans, Mary Hitchen, Phyllis V. Bubb, Helena 
M. Gofton, Arthur C. Norman, Irene Myers, Marion 
Butler, Edith Evans, Violet Brown, May Gibson, 
Lottie Jeffs, Elsie Morton, Vera Gough, Alice Gough, 
Florence Copeman, Hilda Green, Dorothy Heming 
way, Winnie Clarke, Florence Annie Black. 


Art Competition— 





“*Design for a Fire Screen” 





The entries this month were distinctly 
encouraging, both in numbers and the way 
in which the work was carried out. Here 
and there was perhaps a tendency to work 
out a pleasing picture without due regard 
for the purpose for which it was ultimately 
intended, but this was certainly the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

Iwo competitors 
WILLIAM C. 


WINIFRED BERRY and 
JACKMAN—ran other so 
closely that it was no easy matter to decide 


to whom the prize should be given. 
ever, 


each 


How- 
after a very careful examination I 
decided that Winifred Berry’s design showed 
the greater skill in execution, and 
awarded her the prize in consequence. 
The screen she depicted was intended to 
be carried out in beaten copper, with a 
blue The distant effect 
was remarkably good, and might have been 
further enhanced had the light and shade 
been even stronger. The shading of the blue 
The 
however, 
have been applied more carefully. 
William Jackman’s idea was very artistic- 


have 


enamel centre. 


enamel centre was highly commendable. 
colour in 
might 


parts of the design, 


ally carried out for a three-panel screen. 
In all respects the work was very commend- 
able, but I should be inclined to suggest that 
the picture in the centre panel was hardly 
sufficiently extensive for the purpose, leaving 


too great a margin round. IL think had the 


COMPETITION PAGES 


The work sent in by R. G. TissELt deserves 
special mention for its originality, but this 
competitor endeavoured to 





include too 
space, and the 
consequence had an unhappy 
cramped effect. 

I was specially fascinated by the colouring 
introduced into DorotHy LEADER Guy’s 
painting for a three-panel screen. For an 
Ikastern setting the delicate shades of pink, 
blue and heliotrope with a strong touch of 
cerise were an excellent choice. Had the 
drawing itself been a little stronger this 
would have been an admirable piece of work, 

DorotHy RAMSDEN carried out an idea 
for a single panel fire screen, intended ap- 
parently to be made in metal. The work 
was quite well finished, but there was no 
great amount of detail in the design to call 
lor any great skill in execution. 

OLIVIER SPENCER BoweER again strikes 
quite an original note in her design for a 
nursery fire screen. Squatting on stools by a 
blazing fire, two children are listening in- 
tently to fairy tales which are being related 
by an old woman who sits on a three-legged 
stool. Seen through the air above are 
various well-known fairy story characters. 
The idea is distinctly good, but I do not 
consider the picture is very well balanced : 
the heavy shadow effects in the lower half 
of the picture want relief, and it seems this 
might have been managed by introducing 
a much lighter flooring. 


much detail in the given 
design in 


The figure drawing 
was quite good except perhaps the boy’s 
head, which was rather large and the ex- 
pression a trifle wooden. Olivier suggested 
that the picture should be mounted on a 
thin sheet of asbestos, and finally framed in 
oak. 

rhe following readers’ entries are also 
worthy of special mention : 

Harry Worswick, K. S. Jenkins, D. M. Simpson, 
Dorothy Alice Newnham, Shelagh Morris, Phyllis 
G. Chaplin. 

Commended 


Norah Bell, Olive Baines, Nellie Schmidt, Doreen 
lennell, Gladys K. Forbes, Beatrice Cook, Eva 
Bickley, E. A. Wilkinson, Doreen Savery, Lucy 
W. Thurston, Margery E. Widger, Hilda Powell, 
Winifred Anne Rymer, Dolly Scouloudi, A. Patricia 
Riddle, Doris E. Rymer, Edith Myers, Edith Leggatt, 
I’. Marion Parker. 


Postcard Competition— 








picture faded more gradually into the “What the War has Taught Me” 

background a better balance would have Ouite an interesting collection of cards 

been preserved in the final result, was received in response to this competition, 
1049 
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and to some extent it was not easy to judge, 


Naturally enough there wa a certain 
amount of repetition im the answers given 
by the various competitor but L decided 
that the prize should go to the reader whose 


the 
thought on the subject. 

LILIAN BEDFORD, 
card as 


replies showed greatest amount of 


aged 15, worded her 


follows : 
“ WHAT 
1. That 


THE WAR WAS TauGcutr Mr” 


women play a much 
and more powerful part in the welfare and 
happiness of a nation 
have hitherto dreamed. 


2. That courage is really quite a common 


greater 


than many people 


virtue instead of belonging to a favoured 
few. 

3. That enterprise and perseverance are 
essential to a nation at any time. 

4. That it is no use having kings, presi- 
dents, or parliaments on your side if the 
people are not. 

5. That the 
thing that a nation can 


freedom is most 


the 


precious 
have honour 


and happiness of owning. 


LILIAN Beprorp (15). 
Taking this competitor’s age into con- 
sideration I think she fully deserves the 


prize. 


Plans for the New Volume 





I promised you last month I would en- 
deavour to tell you something of my plans 
for the competitions in the 
which the 


volume, 
November 


new 
commences with 


number. 


It has become obvious to me during the 
past six months that story-writing is quite 
the most popular type of literary competition 
you can have, and bearing this in mind I 
have decided to give you three special story 
contpetitions in the course of the year, eact 
of which I shall announce four months ir 
advance: thus, in November the story 
you are to write for February, in March 
for June, and in July for October, which 


you will see carries us exactly through the 
twelve-month. Besides 


readers a 


Living our Home 
more 
to their 
stories, this new arrangement will facilitate 


Overseas the 


petitions as well 


generous amount of time 


in’ which think out and write 


our readers joining in com- 


Then in order that competitors in the 
art subjects should also have better oppor- 
tunities in the future, I am likewise arranging 
to special art competition 

the year, which I 


four months in advance; 


give three during 


also propose announcing 
but I suggest these 
should fall due in the intermediate months, 
as follows : announce the January 


to be sent in during April, in May for August, 


first in 


in September for December, which you will 
notice also covers the period of a year. 
In this way a special competition, either 


literary or art, will be announced every other 
month, for the 
1 propose have 
in the form of essays and so forth 


months 
( ompetitions 


and intervening 


we smaller 
In each 
case prizes will be awarded to both 
and 


I should particularly like to hear what 


seniors 
juniors 











my readers think of this new arrangement 
\ 
oe “ + A 
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SMART BROS LES \\ 
as elsewhere for cash. N 
Courtesy and attention to your every wish are pre- 
dominant features of Smarts’ policy, and _ strictest 
\\ privacy is observed. The prices are plainly marked ; \ 
‘you pay nothing extra for credit, and can have either \\ 
lree and immediate delivery of all you choose, or free \ 
storage as long as you wish. ‘The furniture is all of 
\ guaranteed quality, and there is an immense selection \S 
\\ tochoose from. You find the home, Smarts will supply << 
NN all the furniture you wish to have, and payment can 
7 \< be spread over any period to suit your convenience. 
If unable to call, write for a copy of the latest booklet, '‘ Concerning 
; \ Furniture,” and learn more about the advantages offered by this Great 
\ House, the super-excellence of the furniture, and Smarts’ readiness to 
\N carry out your wishes, Get it now—its free! 
\ Head Depot: 
‘ 


28, 29, 30 & 3I Londen Rd., ELEPHANT & CASTLE, S.E.1. 


Branches : 


Branches : 
NORTHAMPTON. — 27 





CROYDON.— 30, 32 and 
S Abington Street 34 George Street. 
NS LEESTES,— a HACKNEY, N.E. — 32 
. Street, and 13 silver Mare Street. 
S Street. 
S DERBY.—Victoriabuild WIMBLEDON, 5.W. 
N ings, London Road. Merton Road, Broad- 
BIRMINGHAM. — 60-" oe 


Broad Street, and 1 
High Sucet, Bull Ring 
BRISTOL. 43 Castle 
RQ Street, and Tower Hill 
SS 
NS SHEFFIELD. — 101 - 103 
VEO \ ‘The Moor. 


WOOLWICH, 5.E,— 7; 


Powis Street. 


HOLLOWAY, N.—4o-s1 


Seven Sisters Road. 








CHISWICK, W. —118-1i20 
\Y COVENTRY.—y and 1 High Road. 
\S surges. 
\ MANCHESTER, — 74, 76, 
7 N WOLVERHAMPTON,—35 Dudley 80 Victoria Street. 
treet 
STRATFORD, E.— 196+ 198 ‘hie SOUTHEND - ON - SEA, — 195 - 1907 

Grove. Broadway, and (Queen's Road 

\\Ss “ 
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EECHAMS 
PILLS 


| ARE STILL THE BEST. 


metas 
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Every great thing has usually a small beginning—no matter to what degree 
of maturity or excellence it ultimately attains. Even BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
now so universally appreciated, had a reputation that was necessarily at 


FIRST LOCAL 


But their merits were quickly recognised. Their popularity grew; the sales 
greatly increased, and ere long the demand revealed that the reputation was 


THEN NATIONAL 


Good news travels fast and rapidly circulates. Cured and delighted users 
talked about the famous Pills, and the result was that the reputation continued 


to spread in all directions and is NOW WORLD-WIDE 


All this is entirely due to the merits of the medicine. Scientifically prepared 
from certain vegetable sources of remarkable medicinal value, they could 
scarcely fail to achieve the results that have secured their universal fame. 
Acting primarily on the organs of digestion they strengthen the stomach, 
cleanse the liver, stimulate the kidneys, and regulate the bowels. They 
also exercise great influence in purifying the blood and giving tone to the 


nervous system. These are some of the reasons why the reputation of 
Beecham’s Pills can never be shaken. 





Sold everywhere in boxes, labelled Is-3d. and 3s-0d. 














Is the Modern 


Mother too Devoted? 


HE article by FE. Vaughan-Smith 

in my July. number has provoked 

much and interesting correspond- 
ence. The writers, generally speaking, 
agree that the “‘ only child,’’ spoilt and 
pampered by its parents, is a misfortune to 
itself and a nuisance to other people. 
Many of my correspondents promptly go 
on to proclaim the large family as a cure 
for the evils uf spoilt children. No doubt 
the discipline of a large family, with the 
inevitable give-and-take of brothers and 
sisters, is a beneficial one, though it does 
not always follow that “‘ spoiling 
fined to ‘* only ” 
met the 


’” is con- 
Who has not 


, 


children, 
“spoilt child of the family ’ 
often the youngest ? Jacob of old had a 
large family, but it is to be feared that 
Joseph was a victim of the “ spoiling ”’ 
process—with rather painful results to 
himself and others in his after career. 
The whole subject of the upbringing of 
We are all, 
of course, inclined to think our own 
children rather well brought up, and the 


children is a tempting one. 


children of most other people shockingly 
spoilt, but that is only human, isn’t it ? 

However, here is a selection of the 
letters that have been sent in. It is very 
difficult to say which is best, but finally 
I have decided to divide the prize of 
two guineas between Mrs. Lawson and 

A. E. B.,”’ for the letters which are 
included below. A cheque for one guinea 
has accordingly been sent to each of these 
two writers. 


The Pampered ‘‘Only One” 





Deak Sir,-—There is little doubt but that the 
modern child is much more pampered than was the 
case a generation ago, and this is mainly the result of 
the small families of to-day, and in the case of an 
only child it is almost unavoidable Phere are more 
advantages for the few than for the many, but the 
poor little ** only one,’? however rich in this world’s 


goods, has all his (or her) life to pay for the irreparable 
loss of brother isters \ll the mother’s devotion 
is centred on him, and, unless of unusual nature, he 


is bound to grow up selfish. What can recompense 
him for the liberal education of the ** give-and-take ”’ 
ot a large family——the plain home truths which rub 
the corners off and rid him of conceit——in which he 
fon himself exactly ! And vet 


t other ee fim 


XXV 


What Readers Think 
of Spoilt Children 
and Large Families 


who more loyal or self-sacrificing than a brother or 
sister, for there is naught stronger than the bond of 
kinship ! 

In a family of two or three the mother’s devotion is 
mitigated and shared by all with little questionable 
result, but so many modern children are unbearable 
and spoilt because they have no sharers in the home. 

Modern conditions have changed and there are 
few children nowadays but will have sooner or later 
to face the rough and tumble of life. What prepara- 
tion, then, has the pampered darling for the battle, 
with his untried wings and undeveloped character ? 
Self reliance and initiative are not bred ufder these 
conditions, 

But there are signs that the balance will be ad- 
justed, Women are awakening to the fact that they 
are their sisters’ keeper to a great extent. ‘ Baby 
Welfare’? schemes are paving the way to greater 
things, and the modern mother, who sees in less 
favoured children the reflection of her own, will in 
time reap her rich reward. <A child brought up in 
an atmosphere of service for others will prove some 
day to be no mean citizen of the State !—(Miss) M. 
Ross. 


Outside Interests—A Mother’s Rights 





Dear Str,—From the mother’s point of view I 
would advocate the reasonable family. I am think- 
ing of the mother who cannot afford hired help in 
the home, and whose own hands have to do most of 
the cooking, cleaning, sewing and knitting for the 
household, Is she to be enslaved to this for the best 
years of her life, or is she to have any interests in 
life on her own account ? I maintain that she has a 
right to this, and her children will love her all the 
more as she is able to keep young with them, not 
only physically but in mind and heart, able to take 
an intelligent interest in what interests them. 

In these expensive times for middle-class people 
with refined taste that has been cultivated to ap- 
preciate and require something of the beautiful in 
life, let us aim at simplicity in all things, making for 
essential things, and laying aside all superfluities that 
only make for the complexity of life. The future of 
the world depends on our children ; let us do our best 
for it in whatever rank we may be placed, trying to 
rear them on simple natural lines, that they may be 
themselves, and not the sophisticated exotics that 
“little Joan” bids fair to be.—Yours sincerely, A 
Scorrisu MOTHER, 


Unfair to Woman 





Dear Srr,—Nature is unfair to woman, in making 
the mother pay heavily for the child’s existence, and 
society following suit is also unfair, for while it offers 
the average man a career In some profession or 
business Or in manual labour, plus home life with wife 
iid children, it offers to the average woman at most 
a choice between the two. Large numbers of women, 
when given the opportunity of marriage and mother- 
hood, are constrained to accept, but after the birth 
ind early upbringing of one child they awake to the 
magnitude of the price they are paying, and resolve 
to pay as little more as possible. Until the life of 
the mother can be made more satisfactory there will 
be many ‘‘only’’ children, and consequently many 
spoilt ones. To what extent the spoiling will go in 
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another generation whet nts worship 
at the feet of one grandchild who can tell? Children 


are more numerous in the poorer classe No doubt 
there are many reasons for this, but I wish to insist 
only on twe lirst, the mother who was a manual 
worker before marriage is by physique and habit abl 
to cope with the constant physical exertion required 
for the care of fou five children, and household 
cares do not mean to her the sacrifice of accustomed 
intellectual or artistic pleasures, Second, it is much 
easier to look after a in a working-man’ 
home than in a middle~ home In Ie one 


living-room the mother can — in, cook ew or rest, 
keeping an eye on her off-spring all the time, while the 
mother who is of a higher social standing, but does 
nearly all the work of her house, is constantly opening 
doors and turning corners as her work takes her from 
one room to the other, and has to scheme a thousand 
ways lest her children should get into mischief or 
danger when her back is turned. It is such mothers 
as these who form the hardest-working class in 





Britain, and while men and women with much lighter 
burdens are crying out for shorter | can you 
blame them for shrinking from furth work and 


responsibility ? 

1 am heartily of opinion that women should be 
allowed to do paid work after marriage, but the 
mother of young children should not be at an office 
from 10 to 5. Half-time labour has been abolished 
for children, but it might with advantage be intro- 
duced for married women. A wife who can work at 
her old profession for occasional periods of a few 
months, for short days, can earn money to pay others 
to perform the menial labour of her home, can keep 
in touch with the outside world, and can atford to 
have several children, knowing that when once their 
childhood’s days are over she can join with her 
husband in providing a sufficient income for the 
expensive days of their adolescence.—Yours faith- 
fully, (Mrs.) J. C. Lawson, 


The “ Pampered, Overdressed Freak”’ 


Dear Si1r,—Unquestionably the modern child i 
a pampered, overdressed freak-—to be classed with 
pampered “ poms.” It is not right for a mother to 
submerge her whole personality and ruin her lite for 
her child. She has as great a right to the sweets ot 
life as her off-spring. The old-fashioned idea of 
child’s wishes being subservient to or even biased by 
patents may be as dead as the dodo, but it was cer- 
tainly best for all, and more especially for the child 
Anything rather than the modern cious child 
a misery to herself and everyone else—who grow 
into the more objectionable * fla r,”’ and later ‘‘ a 
weak, nervy woman.”” A mother may do the best 
for her child’s welfare—plhysical, mental, and moral— 
and yet remember that “* Joan’ is not the hub of 
the universe. If a woman is bound up in her “ om 





ewe lamb,” how much mor ) is it when she ha 
“gotten a man child of the Lord.” Then 

‘opens the throttle, and simply lets rip” het 
foolishness to the discomfort and amusement of 
friends and foes. As regards a woman thinking of 
‘the community at large of young children,” when 
she has only one herself, “‘ that one ’’ represents “* the 


community at large’ 





'—in fact, the whole world, and 
nothing else matters. 
Certainly do your level best for you ld, but de 
not forget your obligations t the 1 to yourself, 
GERTRUDE E,. Dor, 
Mother of Seven 
Dear Sir,—The only child knows not! f the 


happy comradeship there is 


sisters, both in lessons and play. 

From the national, the religious, the parent 
the child’s standpoint a family is best; besides it ha 
been scientifically proved that the best brains ott 
come from those born far down in the far t 





I can speak from experien is when we irried 
some 16 years ago I detareniac 1 to welcome mother- 
hood, so had to learn the mysteries of housekeeping 

be inde pend nt of — help, and now we hav 
even children, and altho we have to be carefi 
to make two ends meet, we Sar n 
Yours faithful ISAREI "M. Rep 
In Favour of Large Families 

Drar Str,--We have been blessed wit Caontie of 
even, two be uid five girls, some of w ire now 

whup and are taking their pla m the world’ 

truggle fe i living, and the opinion formed, not 
only from our own family, but also from observati: 


of children of othe 
from childhood, is th 


families which we have know! 


at the training thi i by 
association with brothers and sisters prepares the 
child better to contend with the rough and tumb! 


of life and to hold its own in the fight for existence. 
The modern child where there is an onl) 

usually pete d and made much of, having his ow: 

way in mostly everything and is ap rt to grow puffed 











up with his own conceit, looking down upon thos 
who are not so well pi rovidec l with the good thing 
of this ——. as being beneath hit Having 1 
brothers or s to rub shoulders with or to oppose 
his sweet will _* may grow narrow-minded, dicta- 
torial, selfish and bad tempered, lacking self control 
and, being provided with educational ; es an 
other luxuries which cannot enter int f tl 
large-family child, there is the danger of sucl 
child viewing life from the standpoint that all is we 
ind there is no need to concern himself about the 
future. This attitude of indiffe icl 
ambition to make the most of gifts endowmer 
provided does not make for good citizenship and i 


not worthy of the sons and daughters of the British 




















race. 

It has been said that “ It is better for the child 
that he bears his yoke in his youth,” and there are 
many authentic cases where the child w is had 
a hard time in childhoad has risen to the oppor 
tunities that have come his way and by using them 
has become great and glorious, receiving honour bot 
from King and country. But the tendency to-day 
is to make things too easy for the « 1, and as one 

innot expect to produce a str¢ re plant whi 
is always « d to the hoth t the cold 
winds, so the only child petted and waited upon by 
an indulgent modern mother, prov 1 with the 
luxuries and comforts of this age, and kept from the 
bracing influences of strong character which comes 
th Yh association with other child t will n 
be s t that such a one ¢ \ p a weakling 
lacking those traits of character that make the great 
and courageous men and women of our times, 1 
my mind th a great danger of the modern mother 

poil her only child.—Yours faithfully, A. E. B. 
‘Sentimental Nonsense’ 
Drar Sir,—A friend of mine has two 1 She 
quit n up-t late I lern, devot mother 
waits upon them, thinks for them, i the 
ind alt er spoils them And 1 ] t, a boy 

x, has no idea of putting on his own boot vys it 
tires him too much and mother does not like him 
to get too tired, Now, in the cours f years, most 
of these in red children who are bei lat the 
present time will be husbands and wive ind I often 
wonder when they reach the “holy estate ot 
matrimony ”’ how they will shay und carry out its 
obligation Sunshine and happiness ht to be 

the lot of ldren, and devoti f ther quality 
I moth can € r pe toor but the ser 
timental nse e which is in this da of grace” 
belled devotion is really a eat back to 
1 real honest t Too levotion 
i i 1 vce AN t ke! 
) Mi Maire Hina 
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A Woman’s Hair 


Is her crowning beauty and the climax of all that goes to make her 
Lovely, Radiant, and Magnetic, toning down irregularities and 
giving shape and poise to the head. 


Great Care should be taken to 
avoid spurious imitations of 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
offered to the public on the lure of 
being cheap: at no time could these 
cheap imitations be composed of 
the Refined, Costly and Stimulating 
Ingredients which 

| ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

contains; but now that all these 
materials cost three times as much 
as they did before the War, it is 
more impossible than ever to imi- 
tate it cheaply and successfully. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Rowlands is just as good as it ever was, and 


is still sold at the usual prices, 


Macassar Oil wenger icv 


Improves the texture and promotes the growth of the hair, nourishes and invigorates it. Its regular 














use ensures a wealth of sott si/ky Hairy, which, when dressed in that style of coiffure which best suits 
the possessor, becomes her greatest pers nal asset. It is prepared in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair 
Sold in four sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/-, by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and KOWLANDS, 


67 Hatton Garde S London. 
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THE QUIVER 


Neuritis & Nerve Failure 


Helpless as a Baby until Cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


Mrs. J. C. Mites, 26 Prospect Road, Child’s Hill, Cricklewood, London, 
N.W.z, says :—“ I was quite helpless with nerve failure and neuritis, and 
feel sure I should never have been able to walk again but for Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets. It is three for our years since I fell ill, and had become so help- 
less that I could not get out of bed. Once I tried to come downstairs 
and fell from top to bottom. from that time I could not move, could not 
even feed myself. My hands and feet were constantly twitching, and | 
was in pain, too; I could not sleep, and never wanted to eat. I had to 
be fed like a baby. 

“] had been in bed a whole year when I got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. Almost from the first 
they helped me. Power gradually returned. Soon I was downstairs, and now I am as well 
as ever.” 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 




















Home Prices: re Cassell's Tablets are the tand most effective home treatment for FREE 
1/3 and 3/- aueee eae Nervous Debility indigestion INFORMATION 
The3/- size being the Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Back Pains relat the suit 
oud by Chemie in| Spinal Weakness Anemia Malnutrition ra ee 
an parte on bea “~s Neuritis Kidney Trouble Wasting Diseases ~w 
Tablets and refuse Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Ltd., Chester Road 
+ _Sanetaaes, Critical Periods of Life. Manchester, Eng 

















OS FOR ASTHMA Advertising is a lucrative iiee and a 
profession easy to enter 
Gives instant relief from Start now. Send for Prospectus to-day 
atarrh, Asthina, ete, The most complete British course of individual instruction 
The Standard Remedy . . . 
for over 40 years BRITISH SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
: Lept. 1, 651, New Oxford St., Lond W.C 1 











At all chemists 4/9 a tin. | 


TOILET ROLLS 


Full size, best quality, thin, perforated, od. 
Postage: 1, 4d. ; 2 or 3, 6d.; 4 to 8, od. ; 
9 to 12, 1s.; 36, carriage paid. Patterns free. 
LYNWOODS, Ltd., 57 Wardrobe Chambers, 
Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 






































° HAIR 2 
e Stains vanish before the 
Tl NT magic touch of Movol. 
Ne enis expe ve ind t ary A ce 
i ed th inh ina t 1 i t | 
for CREY or FADED HAIR look like new axain by the magic toueh of Mov 
t wtura Dad 
ide desired dark-brown * . - 
br ‘ uta } 
t the hau - ~ 
aeeet| | ’ CMOVOLD 
' t M ul) certifi <a 
ple tose From Chemists, Grocers STAIN REMOVER 
2 6 per Bottiec. etc. in A and 6d, tues, Removes Ironmouls, Rus 
Che ts. Stores. end Ha or. if you can't obtain it Fruit and Ink Stains from 
. oF direct fro sed 1 2 tor large tube to Clothing, Marble, et 
HINDES, LTD., 4 Teheranete st, London. W. EDGE & SONS, LTD., BOLTON. LAN‘ . ) 
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«treated from its very origin ; 





-_ CASSELL’S | 
NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR 


PART 1 
READY 
OCT. 17 


An entirely New Work written 
by Experts in clear and simple 
language for all to understand 


10 Nex 


Per Part 


A MODERN UNIVERSITY IN YOUR HOME! 


Cassell’s New AN ENTIRFLY NEW WORK 





and Electricity, 





Popular Educa- | ,y 

tor has been de- PART I 
s gned to serve as 
tutor and a guide 





To be published i in 48 Weekly Parts 


2 It be published October 31 
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and other sub- 
jects of special 
interest—all pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Price 10° nct 





to those who are 
anxious to ac- 
quire the advan- 
tages of ‘‘aliberal 
education” but 
have been denied 
the opportunity of 
attending a Uni- 
versity course. 

The latter is 
open to the few. 
Cassell's New 
Popular Educa- 
tor enables the 
many to sit at 
the feet of the 
greatest teachers 
of the day. 

A working 
knowledge of 
certain subjects 
is indispensable 
to the man who 
would call him- 
self well edu- 
cated. These — 
the subjects in 
which this work 


— io ee 
BUSINESS AND | 
COMMERCE | 


Lee de ddd 

; i ART AND 
irm grounding— 

can be roughly Zurn 
classified under Tro, 
Literature, 


Languages, Science, Mathematics and Art, 
In Cassell’s New Popular Educator the 


English Literature is 
and the student 
is provided with a working knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, French and German, 
Spanish, Russian and Italian 

Under the Sciences are included Heat, 
Light and Sound, Chemistry, Magnetism 


Language and its 


\ CASSELLS 


N 4 metry, Trigono-. 

p p 4, metry, Mechanics 
¥% and Mensuration; 

| | / whilst Business 





The subjects 
fptaught under 
vy Mathematics in- 
clude Arithme- 
tic, Algebra, Geo- 


and Commerce 
are given an im- 
¢ portant place: 
the methods and 
routine of an 
office Book-keep- 
ing and Short- 
hand are fully 
dealt with, and 
the most author- 
itative informa- 
tion available is 
given regarding 
careers and open- 
ings that offer 
~ = - = 
LANGUAGES It themselves to as- 
LAND HISTORY {| piring youth, 
¢ §6The Geogra- 
phy section tells 
the story of the 
world. The 
History section 
traces the pro- 
gress of Western 
civilisation. These two sections and the 
section which deals with Art and Music 
will be of particular interest to the general 
reader who, no less than the Serious student, 
will find Cassell’s New Popular Educator 
to be a mine of useful information. Supplied 
v ‘th the latest results of literary and scientific 
research, the work is indeed a University 
within the home. 


IN 48 WEEKLY PARTS 


Write fe a prospectus, or order Part 1 from your newsagent at once. 


PART 2 READY OCT. 31 


CASSELL & CO., 


LTD., 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
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y* are really wonderful things 

; OOKS when one comes to think of it. 

They are the stepping-stones to 

knowledge, the paths to pleasure, the roads to 
romance. 

What a delightful story Hugh Walpole, for 
instance, gives us in “Jeremy,” that tale of a 
: year of a boy’s life! It is so true to life—the 
sing is such a boy and such a dear! Who would~not like a 
son like Jeremy ? 


& NOTHER book that all should read is H. G. Wells’ latest— 

. “The Undying Fire.” Not only is it a delightful story, 
but as is Mr. Wells’ wont it bids us think, and before 
many pages are turned we find ourselves absorbed in one 
of the most momentous subjects in life. And not only do we 
read such a book with infinite zest, but it lives with us for many 
and many a day after. 
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HAT can only be described as a wonderful book is May 

Sinclair's recently published “Mary Olivier—a _ Life,” 

which, in plain, unvarnished language, tells of the 

emotions and doings of a woman from the day of her 
birth to her middle age, and tells the story without narrative and 
without autobiography. In the method of telling it is a wonderful 
book, and the story that is told is wonderful—wonderful. 


HE ever popular “ Bartimeus” gives us in “An Awfully 
Big Adventure"’ one of those story efforts that made 
“A Tall Ship" such a remarkable success. 

“Bartimeus” has a flair for creating the right atmosphere 
that makes the reader a real participant in the glorious adventures, 
humorous pranks, and terrible tragedies that seemingly are part 
of the everyday life of our sailors and their officers. ‘‘An Awfully 
Big Adventure” is a typical “ Bartimeus"” book with all the flavour 


of the sea running through its pages, all the realism that is so 
characteristic of the author. 


OR excitement nothing could equal “Dope,” by that master 
of mysteries, Sax Rohmer. It is a story of the victims 

NM of the drug habit, and it is told with all Sax Rohmer's 
surprising ability in suggesting the miraculous. 


Below we give a list of some recent books well worth reading-- * 
H. G. WELLS ROBERT HICHENS 

The Undying Fire 6/- net Snake-Bite (2nd Impression) 7/- net 
“ BARTIMEUS ” BARONESS ORCZY 7/- net 

An Awfully Big Adventure 7/- net The League of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
FRANK H. SHAW SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 

On Great Waters 7/- net Tamarisk Town 7/- net 
HUGH WALPOLE MAY SINCLAIR 

Jeremy (37d Impression) 7/- net Mary Olivier —A Life 7/- net 
H. RIDER HAGGARD SAX ROHMER 

When the World Shook 7/- net Dope (37d Impression) 7/- net 
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4 Mr. Punch writes 
} a wonderful book 


M®: PUNCH has just completed his History of the 
War, and it is a wonderful book. It is not a formal, 
scientific, or military history of the War, or a detailed 
record of the operations on the different fronts. 
Still less is it a “comic” history. The element of 
comedy emerges in the great tragedy, and the 
humours of the fray are not forgotten; but the real 
purpose of **Mr. Punch’s History of the Great War” 
is to show us in his own way how the people 
of England and the Empire comported them- 
selves and “kept their end up”’ in their great- 
est trial. All ages and classes come into 
the picture—combatants and non-combatants, 
young and old, men and women and children, 
workers and_ shirkers, faint-hearted and UNCONQUERABLE. 
captious critics, hysterical journalists—in fact, z 
all. Naturally, “Tommy” holds premier 
place; but none are neglected, and all receive 
their meed of praise or blame. 

None should be without this wonderful 
book. Every citizen of the Empire should 
have a copy of “Mr. Punch’s History of the 
Great War,” if only to soften the grim memory 










of the black days that are past. Every woman 
of the British Empire will need this History 
of the War—to help her, maybe, through a 
lonely hour—to bring her the relief of laughter 
and sometimes tears. Every father and mother 
should have this History of the Great War to 
teach their children the story of British pluck, 


. y $ THE KAISER: “So, you you've lost everythi 
end urance, brav ery, and skill, THE KING OF THE BELGIANS: * “Not Dea al 





SIGN THIS ORDER FORM TO-DAY 











To. soeneeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeesereoneeeeeneoeseeeeteeseesssssesseseseescesceseeeeeoesoeseoeseecesecsecosccceseessessees 
(Bookseller) 
Please send me............... DO Ka ccrinrsteviss of “*MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT WAR,”’ at 10s. 6d. each net, published by Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. I enclose £ : ; 
I siiccsssacinienlietaedentuatniteicttegue aiaanietaniiskatireatees NOES FOOTER AOE PANO EN BS 
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AN INVALUABLE MINE OF 
INFORMATION FOR ALL 





No Professional, no Electrical Engineer, no Student, and no man—young or e'derly— 
can afford to be without this important work. A Practical, Comprehensive Guide 
to a complete knowledge of every branch of 


ELECTRICAL | 


ENGINEERING 


HAROLD H. SIMMONS, M.LE.E. 


Brought Up to Date with Additions by 
ALFRED H. AVERY, A.M.I.E.E. 


To be Completed in 14 FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, 10d. net per part. 


PART | Ready OCTOBER 24th. 


PART 2 Ready NOVEMBER 7th. 





LECTRICAL ENGINEERING is not 
E, the coming profession—it has come. 

Not only has it come into its own, 
but it is going forward with leaps and 
bounds. The achievements of the last few 
years in Electrical Engineering have created 
new industries, 
new fields of en- 
deavour, new 
phases of art, new demands for labour—have, 
in fact, created a really new conception of 
certain phases of life. To mention only a 
few of the wonders of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, it is only necessary to cite: Wire- 
less Telegraphy 
and Telephony, 
X-Ray Photo- 
graphy, High Voltage Transmission Systems, 
the Tungsten Wire Filament Lamp, the Elec- 
tric Furnace, Electrical Therapeutics, and 
many other remarkable inventions. Every 
day sees some improvement in practice, some 
new invention, some new application, and 
every day the demand for skilled mechanics 
and qualified professional men increases. 


A Splendid Profession. 





Wonderful Achievements. 





The Object of “Electrical To meet this 
. - demand is 
Engineering. 


partly the ob- 

ject of this 
New Serial, Electrical Engineering, which 
is a comprehensive guide to a complete know- 
ledge of every branch of practical Electrical 
Engineering. 








Two able Authors. The work is by Mr, 
Harold H. Simm 
M.I.E.E., and was originally published 
eight yearsago. It has now been revised an 
brought completely up to date by that well- 
known electrical engineer, Mr. A. H. Avery, 
A.M.I.E.E., and it can be said that probably 
no work of a popular character has yet been 
produced that can boast of two more able 
or well-versed exponents of the theory and 
practice of the subject. 
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The Wide Scope 
of the Work. 





It is written in a manner 
that is at once simple, 
understandable, and 
lucid; and the expl 
atory matter is further enhanced by a mass 
of diagrams, drawings, and photograp! 
ensures the whole wor« being within the grasp 
and comprehension of any thoughtful persor 
while to the experienced electrician the book 
is a veritable pleasure by reason of its lu 
of expression and its up-to-dateness It 
touches every branch of the industry, hoth 
theoretically and practically; and no pro 
fessional, no electrica! engineer, no student 
can afford to be without a copy of Electrical 
Engineering on his bookshelf. Its popular 
price, and the fact that it is serially published, 
makes it possible for all to obtain the work; 
and there will be no excuse for any engaged, or 
those who wish to be engaged, in any branch of 
Electrical Engineering to plead that they can- 
not learn all there is to know of the subject. 


CASSELL & CO, LTD., LONDON, E.C.4. 
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CLEMAK 


Safety Razor 


a 


COMBINATION OUTFIT MACHINE STROPPER SILVER-PLATED CLEMAK 
COMPLETE IN LEATHER CASE WITH VELVET HIDE STROP IN CASE WITH SEVEN BLADES 


15)/- 5/6 716 
MINUTE TO STROP MOMENT TO CLEAN 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 56 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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TRUE TO ITS NAME 


the miixk for cvery home, far eve 


IDEAL, MILK 


IP WON'T “WHIP” 
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